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INTRODUCTION 

TO HENRT VI PARTS II AND III 

(continued'] 

III. SHAKESPEARE'S EARLY DRAMATIC STYLE 

While discussing the problem of the authorship of 
Henry FI, which has been the main theme of the two 
previous Introductions, I have made more than one 
passing reference to Shakespeare's early poetic style, on 
the one hand, and to the chronicle sources on the other. 
In the present Introduction I shall endeavour to gather 
up these threads and to say something in conclusion on 
the dramatic qualities of the trilogy, especially those of 
Part III. 

Probably the most indisputably Shakespearian scene 
in Henry FI is the Temple Garden scene of Part I, 
2. 4. A brief examination of that will therefore form a 
suitable, not to say a safe, introduction to the question 
of Shakespeare's early dramatic style. And it is perhaps 
significant of his general attitude towards the chronicles 
that no authority has yet been discovered in them for 
this incident of the plucking of the Roses which he 
makes the opening chapter of the Wars of the Roses. 
Almost without doubt the scene is entirely of his own 
invention. Certainly his hand is evident from the 
outset and there is not a hint anywhere that he is 
revising a previous draft. And how quickly he gets off 
the mark! Dramatic situation and miss en scene are 
alike evoked in the first half-dozen lines, which im- 
mediately transform six players entering a bare Eliza- 
bethan stage, or the still barer stage of the reader's 
mind, into a knot of hot-headed nobles who, having 
fallen out, we are told iri the third line, on a point of 
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law in Temple Hall, are now withdrawn into the 
garden to quarrel in privacy together. Characteristic 
of him, too, is the metaphorical use of words like 
'wrangling' and 'truant' to suggest a disputation of 
law-students and so add a touch to the inns-of-court 
atmosphere. Moreover, the scene thus set, what 
follows bears all the marks of the early Shakespeare. 
Suffolk, for instance, illustrates the pleasure his creator 
takes at this date in a curvetting Pegasus, when, after 
confessing to a neglect of the study of law, he remarks 
haughtily: 

And never yet could frame my will to it; 
And therefore frame the law unto my will; 

while word-play becomes word-fence as Plantagenet 
protests : 

The truth appears so naked on my side 
That any purblind eye may find it out, 

and Somerset catches him up with : 

And on my side it is so well apparelled 

So clear, so shining, and so evident, 

That it will glimmer through a blind man's eye. 

Furthermore, this last line recalls both old Aegeon's 
My wasting lamps some fading glimmer left, 

in 5. i. 315 of The Comedy of Errors, and Berowne's 
A lover's eyes will gaze an eagle blind, 

in 4. 3. 33 1 of Love's Labour's Lost. No one, I think, but 
Shakespeare was writing this sort of thing in the early 
1 5 90'$. Less peculiar to him, but no less characteristic, 
is Warwick's speech. Consisting, as it docs, of five lines, 
each beginning 'Between two. . .which', followed by 
a sixth completing all five sentences, and concluding 
with a couplet rounding off the whole, it gives us 
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something resembling stanza form. Shakespeare learnt 
this, as he learnt much else, from Kyd. But to see how 
far he outsoared his teacher, we have only to set 
Warwick's gay and felicitous sally beside the heavy- 
footed proverbial philosophy of its more famous model 
in The Spanish Tragedy 

My lord, though Belimperia seem thus coy, 
Let reason hold you in your wonted joy: 
In time the savage bull sustains the yoke, 
In time all haggard hawks will stoop to lure, 
In time small wedges cleave the hardest oak, 
In time the flint is pierced with softest shower, 
And she in time will fall from her disdain, 
And rue the sufferance of your friendly pain. 1 

Verse pattern of this kind evidently appealed strongly 
for a time to Shakespeare it gave him a chance of 
putting Pegasus through another set of paces; for what 
may be called rhetorical iteration is exceedingly com- 
mon in his earlier plays. Parts II and III of Henry FI 
and Richard III are full of it; it is found in The Two 
Gentlemen, The Comedy of Errors, A Midsummer Nigh? s 
Dream, Love's Labour's Lost, The Taming of the Shrew, 
Romeo and Juliet, The Merchant of Venice, and King 
John, while it attains its finest, and perhaps its final, 
florescence in the elaborately stylized speeches of 
King Richard II? The first twenty-five lines of 
1 Henry FI, 2. 4 are therefore as indisputably Shake- 
speare's as any passage of like length in the canon. And 
that the rest are equally Shakespearian is proved by the 
many parallels they show with other plays of his ; by 
the ease, flow, and pregnancy of the verse; and by the 
frequent resort to metaphor of a character which he 
alone employed at this period. The first will be most 

1 Spanish Tragedy, ^. i. 1-8. 

* See Richard //, 3. 3. 147-545 4. i. 203-15. 
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conveniently treated in the Notes. On the second and 
third a word or two must here be said. 

As to the verse, the dialogue, consisting as it does of 
short speeches, gives little scope for enjambement and 
none for paragraphing, both characteristic of Shake- 
speare from the outset of his dramatic career. Yet, 
though most of the lines are end-stopped, the voice of 
the speaker sweeps on so naturally that we never notice 
the ticking of the metrical clock. Nor is our attention 
diverted from the sense by any of those forced con- 
structions or tautological devices dictated by the blank 
verse frame, which are plentifully illustrated in other 
scenes of Henry PI, and commonly deface the verse of 
Kyd, Peele and Greene, and even at times of Marlowe. 
Furthermore, not a line, not a word, is wasted; and 
every line is full of meaning, even if the meaning be 
a quibble or a conceit that seems a little trivial to the 
modern sense. I stress this wealth of matter in par- 
ticular, since it is here that Shakespeare most markedly 
shows his superiority to his early contemporaries. Mar- 
lowe himself is empty beside him. And what especially 
enriches Shakespeare's verse is his use of metaphor. 

Many books of recent years have been published on 
Shakespeare's imagery and Elizabethan poetic imagery 
in general. I cannot profess to have read most of them; 
but as far as my reading goes they arc mainly concerned 
with subject-matter and function, and seldom if ever 
touch upon the different modes of expressing such 
images and the tendency of dramatists to adopt one 
mode or the other. 1 It is therefore worth while pointing 
out here that Shakespeare is more prone to metaphor, 
as distinct from simile or comparison, than any of the 
'university wits', and that his metaphor, although in 

1 Shakespeares Eilder^ 1936, by Wolfgang Clemen, an 
English version of which will have 1 appeared before this, 
is a brilliant exception. 
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his early plays a little obtrusive, is never like theirs 
merely ornamental. On the contrary, it almost always 
springs directly from the dramatic situation or is sug- 
gested by some word natural or essential to the context: 
the metaphor 'apparelled 7 in Somerset's retort above 
quoted is, for example, suggested by Plantagenet's 
reference to the 'naked' truth. In other words, with 
Shakespeare imagery and verbal ambiguity are so near 
allied as often to be barely distinguishable, 1 though the 
earlier the play the easier it is to see the connexion 
between them. The distinction is visible enough, for 
instance, in the scene before us, which largely consists 
of a chain of quibbles, and images begotten of quibbles, 
as Shakespeare plays his variations on the twin theme 
of roses red and roses white; 2 variations which are as 
a two-finger exercise on the spinet compared with the 
fugue-like imagery of Macbeth and Antony and Cleo- 
patra. Yet elementary and obvious though it be in r 5 92, 
it is found in Shakespeare and Shakespeare alone. For 
Marlowe, with a poetic genius essentially epical, is 
all for simile and has little traffic with metaphor of any 
kind, and is not always happy when he has ; 3 while the 
metaphor of Kyd, Peele, or Greene is cheap, preten- 
tious and above all extraneous, since their sense of 
ambiguity is childish and finds outlet in such verbal 
somersaults as Hieronymo's 

Thus therefore will I rest me in unrest, 
Dissembling quiet in unquietness, 4 

1 Cf. my Introduction to Hamlet, pp. xxxv-xli. 
a The theme recurs in Lucrece, 50-77. 

3 E.g. cf. 2. i. 68-9 below with an incongruity such as 
this in 1 Tamburlaine, i. i. 59-60: 

*The hope of Persia, and the very legs 
Whereon our state doth lean as on a staff' 

4 Spanish Tragedy ed. Boas, in. xiii. 29-30. 
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which seemed so brilliant to his contemporaries that it 
was often imitated. Here, on the other hand, apart 
from the word-play about the red and white roses 
already mentioned, are three examples of Shake- 
spearian images in this scene : 

Spring crestless yeomen from so deep a root? (1. 85) 
Were growing time once ripened to my will. . . (1. 99) 
Go forward, and be choked with thy ambition 1 (1. 112) 

And they are interesting, not merely as illustrations of 
his early manner in this kind, but because they all 
became favourites with him and are repeated time and 
again in different forms and varying connexions in 
subsequent plays. The last and simplest reappears, for 
instance, in the terrible line, still actual for twentieth 
century Europe, 

All pity choked with custom of fell deeds. 1 

With the second there are so many later parallels that 
selection is difficult, though perhaps 'to ripe his 
growing fortunes 7 in 4. i. 13 of 2 Henry IF is as apt 
as any. But the first is the best for our present purpose, 
since the double meaning, absent in the last and clear to 
the eye in the word * growing' of the second, is here 
so subtle as to be hardly perceptible. It lies in * crest', 
which means not only a heraldic device but head or 
top. Thus 'crestless' suggests a tree of stunted growth 
or flowerless plant, and so gives birth to the image which 
finds lovelier and still subtler form in Prince Hal's 
threat to Hotspur, 

And all the budding honours on thy crest 
FU crop to make a garland for my head. 3 

1 Julius Caesar, 3. r, 270. I suspect that Matt, xiii. 22 
lies behind this and other images of choking. 
a 1 Henry IV, 5. 4. 72. 
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Of action in the Temple Garden scene there is little 
enough. The principals pick their roses; and, as the rest 
follow suit and tempers wax angrier and angrier, the 
dramatist tosses the white and red roses to and fro in 
quibble and word-play and metaphor, exactly as, a few 
months later, he amuses himself for four stanzas with 
a 'silent war of lilies and roses' which false Tarquin 
observes in the face of chaste Lucrece. Nor from first 
to last are we told the 'point of law 7 which leads to the 
quarrel. Greene or Peele would never have omitted 
a piece of information of that kind. But they were 
Masters of Art, who had to keep up appearances by 
displaying knowledge even when they lacked it, where- 
as the unlearned man from Stratford was an adept at 
concealing ignorance. For what spectator, or reader 
either for that matter, ever stops to wonder what the 
legal point may have been? Did even the students 
from the inns-of-court who formed part of the original 
audience, and for whose benefit, we may guess, the 
whole scene was invented? 1 They sat enchanted by 
the representation of men like themselves, quarrelling 
like themselves, in the garden they re-created at once 
from memory. The enchanter was not going to risk 
destroying the illusion by wading out of his depth into 
legal terminology. 

The scene, then, full of life and without a wooden 
line, a tawdry image, or a false note of any kind, though 
freely proliferating into quibbles and conceits, is 
thoroughly characteristic of Shakespeare's early dra- 
matic manner ; the manner of a writer brimming over 
with energy and self-confidence, the manner above all 
of a poet. I would insist upon this last in reply to 
critics who are prepared to saddle him with any verse, 
however feeble or empty, provided they find it within 

1 Cf, G. M. Young, Shakespeare and the Termers, 
Annual Shakespeare Lecture, British Academy, 1947. 
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the cover of the First Folio, It is, indeed, my simple 
faith, a faith which has inspired me from the beginning 
of this edition in 1918, only to be strengthened with 
every fresh play taken up since, that Shakespeare was 
a born poet, as Mozart was a born musician. In other 
words, however much he may have c played the sedulous 
ape' at the outset, or yielded himself to succeeding 
poetic fashions as time went on (and I believe he did 
neither of these things as much as is generally sup- 
posed) ; however often he showed himself the child of 
his age in a tendency to bombast, or in his later plays 
allowed his 'rapidity of imagination 7 to 'hurry him to 
a second thought before he had fully explained the 
first' ; I in brief, however many or great were his faults, 
faults due to working under pressure, to the literary 
conventions of his day, or to sheer bad taste (as it may 
appear to us), z three things he had by nature and could 
no more dispense with than he could dispense with 
breath or heart-beat: I mean the poet's tongue, the 
poet's ear, and the poet's eye. True, as Ben Jonson 
(thinking of himself) said of him, 'a good poet's made 
as well as born'. True, he acquired such a wealth of 
language, by experience in the use of it, that in the end 
there was nothing he could not do with it. Yet the 
words he needed never at any period refused to come 
at command; were indeed always present below the 
threshold of consciousness, ready to pass into the 
thought-stream like the blood in his veins, so that word 
and thought were in fact born at an instant. Thus, any 
note of hesitancy, any hint of verbal penury, above all 
any sign of effort in the filling-out of the verse line are 

1 Johnson, Proposals^ 1756 (v. Raleigh, Johnson on 
Shakespeare, p. 4). 

2 The fact that eighteenth-century critics sometimes 
condemned as bad taste what now appear his finest passages 
should give modern critics pause. 
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to me certain indications of foreign matter when they 
occur in the plays of the canon, whether it be matter 
untouched, or merely touched up, by him. 

And ear was ever fellow-minister with tongue. Since 
'the numbers came', or, in the words of Heminge and 
Condell, 'his mind and hand went together', he was 
incapable of writing an unmusical or halting line, while 
such a rush of words and images was always pressing 
for utterance that his lines are not merely never empty 
or vapid but they flow from the beginning with a 
'pomp of waters unwithstood' such as makes, as I have 
said, even Marlowe's verse seem thin and poof in 
comparison. He had no doubt the defect of this quality. 
The torrent gets blocked at times. For, as Johnson 
noted again, 'it is incident to him to be now and then 
entangled with an unwieldy sentiment, which he cannot 
well express, and will not reject; he struggles with it a 
while, and if it continues stubborn, comprises it in words 
such as occur, and leaves it to be disentangled and evolved 
by those who have more leisure to bestow upon it'. 1 But 
haste, not a dull ear, exuberance rather than failure of 
invention, were responsible for these breakdowns. 

The poet's eye brings us round again to the subject 
of Shakespeare's use of metaphor, on which one last 
word may be spoken. In nothing does his invention 
show itself richer or more characteristic. And though 
Dryden found his style 'pestered with figurative ex- 
pressions' it was he who declared: 'All the images 
of Nature were still [i.e. ever] present to him and 
he drew them not laboriously but luckily [i.e. with 
unstudied felicity],- when he describes anything you 

1 Johnson on Shakespeare, p. 23. He left the 'tangles', 
to be 'evolved*, or rather cut through, by the book-holder 
responsible for making up the prompt-book. Cf. my 
Manuscript of Shakespeare' s 'Hamlet* , p. 24. 

N S H VI III & 
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more than see it, you feel it too/ 1 There it is; the 
hall-mark of Shakespeare's poetic genius, defined for 
all time by his first great critic in a passage which, 
printed in gold, should hang before the eyes of every 
other Shakespearian critic! For it reveals the eyes 
of the Master himself, those all-seeing eyes, which 
not only saw 'all the images of Nature' with perfect 
clarity, but never lacked words to represent those 
images with equal clarity, so that his hearers and 
his readers more than see them, they feel them too. 
Imperfectly realized, muddled, incongruous or insipid 
imagery was in consequence quite impossible for him 
at any time; for such powers of vision are not to be 
acquired by study or application, however much they 
may be developed by practice. 

IV. THE WARS OF THE ROSES IN THE 
CHRONICLES AND IN HENRY VI 

The four plays, Henry FI (three parts) and Richard 
III, cover the period 1422-85 of English history, 
i.e. from the death of Henry of Monmouth to the 
victory at Bosworth of Henry Tudor. Strictly speaking, 
the Wars of the Roses began with the first battle of 
St Albans, in 1455, an ^ ended with the battle of 
Tewkesbury and the death of Henry VI in 1471, 
after which the House of York reigned securely, 
though hardly happily, for fourteen years. But it is 
the fashion, even with modern historians, to regard 
those last unquiet, blood-stained years as the culmina- 
tion of the dynastic struggle which could find no final 
settlement until a new dynasty, claiming lineal descent 
(a little fraudulently) from the houses of both Lancaster 
and York, established itself firmly upon the throne of 
England. And with the historiographers who wrote in 

1 v. Essays of Dryden, ed. W. P. Ker, i. 79-80, 
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Tudor times this fashion was law, since Bosworth. Field 
stood for the first chapter of their England's Genesis. 
Yet living as they did, especially under a virgin 
childless Queen, in perpetual fear that chaos might 
come again, they peered into 'the dark backward and 
abysm of time 7 to trace with curious, and according to 
their lights, truth-seeking, eyes, the causes of the 
fifteenth-century catastrophe and the successive steps 
by which this unfortunate country descended through 
disasters abroad, civil war and anarchy at home, to the 
hell of Richard Crookback's monstrous tyranny. Their 
political philosophy being entirely, even superstitiously, 
monarchical, they found in usurpation the disease or 
sin, which working like poison within the body politic, 
gave rise to all these calamities. As it was put by 
Samuel Daniel, who was none the less a historian 
because he wrote his Civil Wars in verse, 
the deformities of Ciuile Dissension, and the miserable 
euents of Rebellions, Conspiracies, and bloudy Reuenge- 
ments . . , followed (as in a circle) vpon that breach of the 
due course of Succession, by the Vsurpation of Hen. 4- 1 

Daniel speaks of the period as a circle; and Feste 
expresses the same notion, in other words and in very 
different circumstances, when he concludes the inter- 
lude of the downfall of Malvolio with 'And thus the 
whirligig of time brings in his revenges'. For while we 
moderns think of Time moving forward in a straight 
line, all men till recently assumed a circular motion for 
it, in which the wheel of Fortune, in some way not 
clearly envisaged, played its part.* The tetralogy, 

1 Epistle Dedicatory to the srd ed. of The Civil Wars 
(1609). Cf. my Introduction to Richard II, p. xxvii. 

a C H. R. Patch, The Goddess Portuna in Medieval 
Literature '; Raymond Chapman, 4 Tbe Wheel of Fortune 
in Shakespeare's Historical Plays'; Review of English 
Studies, January 1950. 

fr-a 
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Richard '12 "to Henry F y shows us the House of Lancaster 
mounting upwards upon the wheel and reaching the 
top at Agincourt. But as we listen to Henry V on the 
eve of the battle imploring Heaven's pardon for 

the fault 
My father made in compassing the crown, 

we are reminded of the insecurity of the dynasty and 
are warned that the wheel must come full circle. Its 
decline begins with Henry the Fifth's untimely death 
and the accession of an infant in arms; becomes steeper 
as the child proves himself a man more gifted in prayer 
than in statecraft; and grows precipitous when in due 
course the usurpation of Henry IV provokes further 
usurpations. For though Richard Duke of York 
claims descent from a branch of Edward Ill's stock 
older than that of the house of Lancaster, 1 he raises 
a sacrilegious hand against Henry VI, who, crowned and 
consecrated at Westminster, is the anointed of the Lord 
and both son and grandson of other anointed Kings, 
And so Richard's heir, Edward IV, has to wade through 
seas of blood to reach the throne; only retains it by still 
further bloodshed; and is in the end succeeded by the 
butcher, Richard of Gloucester, who has no right to it 
whatever? 

Such is the Tudor legend of the 'troublous' period 
which preceded the accession of Henry VII. Eliza- 
bethan readers found it all set forth in the pages of 

1 See the Genealogical Table in Part II, p. 223, 
a C. L. Kingsford, English Historical Literature in the 
i$th century (1913)? pp. 261-5; Denys Hay, The Angtica 
Historia ofPolydore Vergil, 1485*1537 (1950), pp. xxxviff.j 
King Richard II (New Shakespeare, 1939)? pp. xxii-xxxj 
E. M. W. Tillyard, Shakespearis History Plays (1944). 
The last-named develops the thesis at length, and, I think, 
over-develops it. 
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Edward Hall's Chronicle, though he owed most of it 
in fact to the more judicial Anglic a Historia of his 
predecessor Polydore Vergil. But whereas Polydore 
starts with ancient Britain, and treats of the Wars of the 
Roses towards the end of a general history, Hall's sole 
theme is the 'discension' between 'the two noble and 
illustre famelies of Lancastre & York beginnyng at the 
tyme of Kyng Henry the Fowerth, the first aucthor of 
this deuision'. 

Thus it was Hall who stretched the canvas upon 
which Shakespeare was later to paint his two great 
processional pieces; the one leading from the lists at 
Coventry to the field of Agincourt, the other opening 
with the funeral of Henry V at Westminster and closing 
with the crowning of Henry VII at Bosworth. Yet, if 
the thesis of the two foregoing Introductions holds, the 
second was already a picture painted by other hands 
when he began working upon it, and I suspect the same 
is true of the first also. I very much doubt therefore 
whether Shakespeare was ever himself a deep student 
of Hall as some assume ; z the Tudor legend was com- 
mon property and would unquestionably have been 
emphasized in the basic plays upon which I claim he 
worked. Nor do I believe that Greene himself only 
followed Hall, although he probably took the main 
scheme of 2 and 3 Henry 71 from him. 

The problem of authorship is indeed, as was made 
clear in the previous Introductions, intimately bound 
up with the problem of sources. And though I am 
conscious that much still remains to do on the latter, 
more at any rate than a general editor has time for, 
I have set down my tentative findings in the notes on 
Material at the head of each scene, in the hope that 
they may prove useful to those who come after, while 

1 See Tilly ard, Shakespeare's History Plays, pp. 144 if. 
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certain general conclusions which seemed to emerge 
from the survey may be here discussed. 

The historical period dealt with in these two parts 
(1441-71) is covered by Holinshed, 1587 (iii. 622- 
91),* Hall (202-304), and Grafton (i. 622-ii. 81). Of 
these, though Holinshed was constantly consulted, the 
main source seems to have been Grafton for Part II 
and Hall for Part III. Most of what Grafton prints on 
Henry VI's reign is lifted verbally from Hall, but he 
often omits passages and occasionally incorporates 
material from other sources or makes an observation on 
his own account. His account of the sham miracle at 
St Albans (v. Part II, 2. r) illustrates the last two points. 
He quotes it not from Hall, but from Sir Thomas 
More's Dialogue of the Veneration and Worship of 
Images, 1529; tacks it on to the account of Duke 
Humphrey's death (from Hall) ; and concludes it with 
the following words of his own : 

thus farre mayster Moore. And thus much for the noble 
prowesse and vertue, ioyned with lykc Ornarnentes of 
knowledge and learning in this Duke. For the which, as 
before appered, he was loued of the commons, and well 
spoken of of all men, and no lesse deseruing the same, 
being called the good Duke of Gloucester: so neyther yet 
wanted he backbiters and priuie enuyers, as before hath 
bene expressed. 2 

Now Hall 3 also stresses Humphrey's popularity and 
says he was 'called the good Duke of Gloucester', so 

1 R. B. McKerrow's elaborate argument (Review of 
English Studies, ix. 157-69), that we do not need to posit 
any other source for Part II than Holinshed's first edition 
(1577) rests upon two points, both wrong, viz. that z. 3. 13, 
'Sir John Stanley', and that 4. 10. 42, 'Alexander Iden, 
an esquire of Kent*, derive from Hoi. (ed. i) not Hall or 
Grafton j v. Part II, Notes, pp. 145 (foot), 192 (top). 

* Grafton, Chronicle, i. 630 (ed. 1809), 

3 Hall, Chronicle, 209 (ed. 1809). 
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that Grafton's words just quoted no doubt reflect 
Hall. But since the latter has nothing in that context 
corresponding with 'loued of the commons', which is 
clearly echoed in 2 Henry 71, r. I. 156-7: 

What though the common people favour him, 

Calling him 'Humphrey, the good Duke of Gloucester* 

we may take two things as likely, (i) that the episode 
of the miracle at St Albans was derived, not from 
More direct, but from Grafton, and (ii) that the author 
of I. I had Grafton and not Hall before him as he 
wrote. Further, since there is nothing elsewhere in 
Part II which can be traced to any passage in Hall that 
Grafton omitted in his transcription, there is no neces- 
sity to suppose that Hall was used at all. 

In Part III, on the other hand, the reverse holds 
true. Here we find no instances of derivation from 
Grafton to the exclusion of Hall and Holinshed, while 
my notes on 2. 2. 11-18, 112 and 5. 6. 65 indicate 
three passages that were clearly drawn from Hall, to the 
exclusion of Grafton and Holinshed. To discover 
Grafton at the back of one part and Hall at the back 
of another suggests a difference of authorship. Yet the 
deduction is unnecessary, since Part III was of course 
written after Part II, and may therefore have been 
composed by the same author or authors at a time when 
a Hall was more easy to lay hands 'on than a Grafton. 
And if both chronicles were equally accessible, the 
difference may have been purely accidental. In this 
connexion it should be noted that Fabyan was drawn 
upon in Part II, 1 as in Part I, while Hart suggests, 2 

1 See note on Pt. II, i. i. 112 and Intxod. to Pt. I, 
pp. xxxv-xxxviii, 

2 He also 'found evidences of* Grafton's * having- been 
consulted* for Pt. II (v. his Introduction, p. xliii) but did 
not furnish a conclusive proof. 
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probably rightly, that Philippe de Comines was con- 
sulted in the writing of 5. 2 in Part III. 1 It looks, in 
short, as if the drafter or authors of Henry VI had quite 
a little library of chronicles on the shelf. 2 All Greene's 
personal property will have been sold to buy bread 
long before his death on 3 September 1592. But so 
active and voluminous a writer must once have pos- 
sessed a 'study of books'. Would we could recover 
a catalogue of it! 

The civil war begins in the Temple Garden a little 
prematurely since, historically and dramatically speaking, 
it does not actually break out until Richard Plantagenet, 
now Duke of York, returns from Ireland in the opening 
scene of Act 5 in Part II; while, though the hostility 
between him and Somerset is evident throughout this 
second play, neither of them makes any reference to the 
earlier breach in Part I. On the contrary, the origin of 
the civil war is fully accounted for in Part II by York's 
lust for power and the murder of Humphrey of 
Gloucester, which removes the only person capable of 
exercising a restraining influence upon him; and this 
lack of correlation is itself accounted for, as we have 
seen, by the fact that the Temple Garden scene was 
written after Part II had been produced on the stage. 

Turning then to Part II and its sequel, which, as we 
have also seen, really constitute a single two-part 
drama, the first thing to notice is the excellence of their 
simple, firmly drawn, and well-conceived plot, even 
though the details are often worked out in a 'slovenly 
fashion. Part II, for example, falls into two sections. 
In the first our interest is centred on the downfall and 

1 See below, foot of p. 197. Comines was available 
both in the original French and in an English translation 
by T. Danett, entered in the Stationers Register 3 Feb. 
1566 [Tudor Translations, 1897]. 

* See Introduction to Part I, p. xxxii. 
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assassination of Duke Humphrey, while the main 
theme of the second is the fulfilment of York's am- 
bitious designs in the rising of Jack Cade, who is repre- 
sented as his agent, and in the open declaration of war, 
followed by the victory of St Albans. It is a scheme 
clearly inspired by the following peroration which Hall 
appends to his account of Humphrey's death : 

If the Duke had lyued, the Duke of Yorke durst not 
haue made tide to the crowne : if this Duke had liuyd, the 
nobles had not conspired against the King, nor yet the 
commons had not rebelled: if this Duke had lyued the 
house of Lancastre had not been defaced and destroyed, 
which thynges hapned all contrary by the destruccion of 
this good man. 1 

You have here one of the patterns of Tudor historical 
thought, a tableau one may call it, from a Tudor 
political morality play: the good old counsellor; the 
weak young king, led astray by favourites, one of them 
in this instance being his wife, who is represented as 
unfaithful to him ; and the unscrupulous claimant, who 
seizes the occasion to usurp the crown. It is a special 
application of the typical humanist interlude of Youth 
and his grey-beard Eubulus, 2 though Henry of Windsor 
was a little o'er-parted for a Lusty Juventus. 

Modern history tells us that Richard, Duke of York, 
was for his period a man remarkably self-restrained and 
upright, only pressing his claim to the throne (just 
before his death) when it had become clear that nothing 
else would save the country. On the other hand, Duke 
Humphrey, so far from being a wise counsellor and 
patriotic man, was one of the most arrogant and self- 
seeking of all Henry VTs court. But this would not 

1 Hall, op. cit. p. 2105 Grafton, i. 631. 

* Cf. my Fortunes ofFaktaff, 1943, pp. 20-4. 
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have suited the moralizing historians at all; nor the 
book of the Tudor monarchs, who, picking and choosing 
among Yorkist and Lancastrian legends, adopted from 
the former the portrait of 'the good Duke Humphrey 7 , 
and from the latter that of Richard Duke of York as 
a scheming villain. 1 Polydore Vergil, the earliest and 
best of the Tudor historians, was for all his impartiality 
the originator of this eclectic myth; ascribing to Richard 
'an outrageous lust of principal! tie* 2 and taking over the 
beatification of Duke Humphrey from the Yorkist 
chronicler Fabyan.3 Hall then adopted and developed 
it, while Holinshed and of course Grafton copied in 
turn from Hall. Cardinal Beaufort, on the other hand, 
who fares well in Polydore, falls a victim to Hall's 
unbridled Protestant bias. All the trumped-up accusa- 
tions that Humphrey is recorded as bringing against 
him in 1426 are accepted as truths; the worst com- 
plexion is placed upon his delay in accepting the 
cardinal's hat; the murder of Gloucester is set down to 
his machinations; and a death-bed speech lamenting 
the failure of his ambitious schemes, and said to be 
derived from the report of a chaplain, is put into his 
mouth. 

Most of this is worked up into the plot of Part II and 
with no little skill, a skill evident also in certain ad- 
ditions to, or developments of, the source material. 
The clash, for example, between Dame Eleanor, 
Gloucester's wife, and Queen Margaret, which pro- 
vides most of such liveliness as the first two acts possess, 
is impossible historically, since, as Hall records, Eleanor 
was disgraced in the twentieth year of Henry's reign, 
whereas Margaret of Anjou did not arrive in England 

1 See Kingsford, op. tit, pp. 122, 248, 255, 264-5. 
a See also pp. 70-3, 87 ff., Three Booh of Polydore 
ed. H. Ellis, Camden Society, 1894. 

3 See Fabyan, Chronicle (ed. 1811), p. 619. 
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until the twenty-third. The passion between Suffolk 
and Margaret, again, which is one of the main threads 
of Part II and lends a warm and tender humanity to 
what would otherwise be little other than a 'tiger's heart 
wrapped in a woman's hide', has nothing to justify it 
in the chronicles beyond a couple of phrases which 
refer to him as her favourite, as indeed he was. And 
historically the business was once more impossible, 
since he was thirty-four years her senior, and so far 
from courting her in France or running at tilt in her 
honour, he took his wife (Chaucer's granddaughter) 
with him, as Hall duly notes also, when he crossed the 
Channel to stand proxy for his master the King, at her 
betrothal. Or, to give another instance, the episode 
in which the armourer is accused of treason by his 
apprentice and the matter is decided in an ordeal by 
battle, a trivial affair, which Hall takes from the London 
chronicles, is linked up in the play with the Duke of 
York's claim to the throne and is thus brought within 
the orbit of the main plot. But the widest departure 
from fact is in the maturity of Richard Crookback who, 
actually only eight years old in 1455, is shown as the 
hero of the first Battle of St Albans. 

That, despite all this careful contrivance, the details 
are often woefully lacking in care or even dramatic 
competence, I attribute, as set forth in the previous 
Introduction, to double authorship. For, though I con- 
jecture Greene was responsible for the main outlines, 
which indeed he could have borrowed pretty much as 
they stand from Hall, Shakespeare, I assume, did a good 
deal to improve and tighten them up, adding some at 
least of the elements just noticed which do not come 
from the chronicles, and inevitably introducing some 
inconsistency and confusion in the double process. 

Turning now to the Wars of the Roses proper, 
which extend, we saw, from the first battle of St Albans 
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in 1455 to the battle of Tewkesbury in 14.71, we are 
confronted with a period of history difficult to match 
for confusion, for sudden turns and overturns, or for 
a succession of events more baffling to follow. England 
indeed was 'so lated in the world' that she seemed to 
have lost her way. And it was just this sense of forlorn 
helplessness in the body politic which the plot of 
Part III seems framed to bring out. Twice also it is 
explicitly insisted upon. First Henry does so himself 
in the famous soliloquy as he meditates apart on Towton 
field: 

Now sways it this way, like a mighty sea 
Forced by the tide to combat with the wind j 
Now sways it that way, like the selfsame sea 
Forced to retire by fury of the wind: 
Sometime the flood prevails, and then the wind ; 
Now one the better, then another best; 
Both tugging to be victors, breast to breast, 
Yet neither conqueror nor conquered: 
So is the equal poise of this fell war. 

That last line marks the horror that has come upon 
the land. So equally matched are the factions which 
tear the commonwealth asunder that a final decision 
seems beyond attainment, and the anarchy that ensues 
is symbolized in this same scene by the entry first of 
'a son that has killed his father' and then of a father 
that has killed his son'. 1 Now anarchy, the Eliza- 
bethans knew, as we have come to learn in our genera- 
tion, can only lead on to tyranny. 

Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And, hark, what discord follows 1 ... 
Then everything includes itself in power, 
Power into will, will into appetite j 
And appetite, an universal wolf, 

1 Suggested by Hall, v. below note on 2. 5. 5-10, 
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So doubly seconded with will and power, 
Must make perforce an universal prey, 
And last eat up himself. 

So Ulysses speaks in a later play. But Shakespeare at 
the outset of his dramatic career had been led to depict 
just such a 'universal wolf* in the person of Crookback, 
a human chaos, rudis indigestaque moles, born of social 
chaos, the crowned monster who at once symbolizes 
and rules a monstrous England, the inevitable term of 
the equally poised fell Wars of the Roses. And yet, 
because the commonwealth survives and the Divine 
Mercy is infinite, he is the black night that precedes the 
day. Thus, though he 'shoulders' his way to the throne 
by strength of will, and fancies that he does it by will 
alone, he is really also one of the puppets upon For- 
tune's wheel, turned by the hand of Providence. He 
even seems half conscious of this fact at the beginning, 
as he confesses to himself (and to us) his perplexity: 

And I like one lost in a thorny wood, 

That rends the thorns and is rent with the thorns, 

Seeking a way and straying from the way, 

Not knowing 1 how to find the open air, 

But toiling desperately to find it out - 

Torment myself to catch the English crown. 1 

So Richard, 'the murderous MachiaveP, from one 
standpoint, as saintly Henry from another, reflects the 
anarchy and the agony that reigned in England between 
the battles of St Albans and Tewkesbury. And it was 
this that Part III was specially designed to bring out, 
originally designed, I believe, by Robert Greene, but 
with new lines added and the whole strengthened and 
tightened up by the hand of the master dramatist. 
Certainly it succeeds to admiration ; for it imposes the 
rhythm of art upon the ebb and flow of civil strife, and 

1 Pt. Ill, 3. z. 
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frames dramatic cosmos out of a chaos of historical 
events. 

A good deal is accomplished by telescoping and 
cutting out. The drama, for instance, has no use for the 
'phoney' peace, 1456-9, when (as modern history 
records) the two factions were manoeuvring for posi- 
tion, while York himself on one side and Henry (when 
in his senses) on the other did their best to prevent war, 
and Margaret did her best to prepare for it. Accordingly, 
the battle of St Albans in May 1455 at the end of 
Part II is followed immediately at the beginning of 
Part III by the Parliament of October 1460 when 
York openly asserts his claim to the crown and actually 
ascends the throne in Westminster Hall. This rids the 
play of all his delays and scruples; falls in with the 
Tudor conception of him as a determined schemer 
throughout; and provides a first-rate opening for a play, 
inasmuch as the scene at Westminster is not only full of 
movement and excitement but introduces us at once to 
all the principal characters of this last section of the 
trilogy. Each of the Three Parts, it may be noted, 
begins with such a scene, in itself a sign that they were 
all plotted by the same hand. 

Another sign of careful plotting is the fact that 
before war breaks out both parties are shown guilty of 
perjury; the violation of York's oath, for which there 
is little warrant in the chronicles, being strongly 
emphasized at the beginning of the second scene. 1 And 
so from Westminster we proceed straight to the battle 
of Wakefield, the brutal stabbing of York's young son 
Rutland at the hand of Clifford, the capture of York 
himself, and the scene in which the dramatist, taking 
a hint from Holinshed, 2 deliberately recalls the Christian 
Passion by showing him crowned with a gilt paper 
crown and mocked at by Margaret and her followers 
1 See p. 133. a See p. 138. 
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until his head is struck off. The house of York has 
reached the bottom of the wheel. But Fortune is ever- 
moving. The death of the father is immediately fol- 
lowed by a scene in which two of his three sons see 
a vision of three suns in the heavens, a vision they take 
as of cheering augury in their misfortunes; and from 
that moment the wheel moves upward until at the end 
of the play it has borne them to the top in the battle 
of Tewkesbury. Tewkesbury is in every way the 
opposite of Wakefield. Then it was Richard of York 
who like a hero in the old epics was defeated fighting 
against overwhelming odds; now it is Margaret, a 
woman, but a woman of spirit no less valiant. Then it 
was young Rutland stabbed by the brutal Clifford; now 
it is young Edward, Prince of Wales, stabbed by the 
still more brutal Richard of Gloucester. The pattern is 
obvious and one cannot doubt intentional; while 
blood-letting and brutality dye the whole a deeper and 
deeper scarlet as scene follows scene. These middle 
scenes are mainly concerned with Warwick the King- 
maker, to whom in the first instance Edward of York 
owes the upward trend of his fortunes, but who, it will 
be observed, is unable to check that movement when 
he throws his weight on the other side after the marriage 
of Edward to Elizabeth Grey. Nor must we forget 
that the battle scenes, the marching and counter- 
marching which occupy so much of this play, had a 
fascination for Elizabethan and Jacobean audiences 
which we can no longer share ; a fascination the strength 
and enduring nature of which are proved by the 
number of such scenes in late plays like Antony and 
Cleopatra and Corwlanus. 

Thus we have a shapely drama, less comprehensive 
as a national panorama than Part II, since it contains 
hardly any scenes representing the commonalty to set 
beside those of Simpcox and the sham miracle, the 
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armourer and his prentice, or Jack Cade haranguing 
the rabble; but full of coloured banners and the sound 
of trumpets, of high words and blazing passion, of 
hand-to-hand conflicts and ruthless stabbings; and 
above all rich in character. The outstanding figures in 
Part II are Humphrey of Gloucester and Jack Cade; 
and it seems clear that the Cade scenes were developed 
at length because, once Humphrey had been murdered, 
no one was left at court to take his place in the centre 
of the play. True, there is Margaret; but after Glou- 
cester's death and Suffolk's she hardly reappears at all, 
since there is nothing in the material of the last two-and- 
a-half acts to move her to passion; and without passion 
Margaret is nothing. There is Henry too, of course, 
but the full beauty of that character had yet to be 
revealed. In Part III, however, we have character and 
to spare. Bloody Clifford is a revenger whom Marlowe 
would not have been ashamed to own. The boy Rutland 
appears in one scene only, but is a pair with Prince 
Arthur of King John (for those who have a taste for 
little Lord Fauntleroys). Edward, Prince of Wales, is 
of a different mettle, and of a mould which gave us 
many other pert and plucky lads, from Edward V in 
the next play to young Macduff and young Martius. 
A more elaborate and, one need not add, far subtler 
character is that of King Edward IV, whose combina- 
tion of indolent self-indulgence at the palace and swift 
resolution, not to say brilliant generalship, in the field, 
is well caught from the pages of history. 'Wind- 
changing Warwick' too looms large; and, though one 
feels that Shakespeare never quite made up his mind 
what manner of man he was, the fine dying speech he 
gave him shows he was conscious of his greatness, But 
the three principal figures and most finely drawn 
studies are Queen Margaret, Richard Crookback and 
King Henry. 
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Margaret, the most conspicuous person in the play, 
takes the centre of the stage in many scenes, which 
shows incidentally that Shakespeare's company had an 
excellent boy-player in 1591-2. Her two greatest 
moments naturally occur in the scenes, already noted, 
which represent the two ends of the dramatic arc, the 
battle of Wakefield, in which she triumphs over 
Richard of York, and the battle of Tewkesbury when, 
herself now deserted by Fortune, she is triumphed over 
in turn. Her best speech, however, is perhaps the 
one she utters to cheer her followers on before this 
last battle; a speech full of the imagery of sea and 
tempest and wreck, and so echoing the passage already 
quoted from her husband's soliloquy at Towton. It is 
indeed noteworthy how much of the imagery in % 
and 3 Henry VI is drawn from the slaughter-house 
on the one hand and from sea-storm on the other. 
Both may be related to personal experience on the 
part of the dramatist; but both are certainly ex- 
ceedingly appropriate to the atmosphere of the drama 
itself. 

Turning to Richard Crookback, let me revert for 
a moment to the revision-thesis by first pointing out 
how clearly the lineaments of the original character 
may here be seen beneath the portrait which Shake- 
speare painted over it on the canvas. In his first long 
speech (i . 2. 22 ff.) Richard is a prosy if Machiavellian 
casuist, and argues in the manner of Cardinal Pandulph 
in King John. As the verse reads like Shakespeare (in 
act i, I believe hastily rewriting the basic text) 1 it may 
be contended that it was composed before he got 
properly warmed up to his job. It is less easy to 
explain thus the proud heart glowing with filial admira- 
tion which we find in the first scene of act 2. 

* See note on Authorship, p. 127 below. 
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I cannot joy, until I be resolved 

Where our right valiant father is become, 

he begins; and what follows is not only verse more like 
Greene or Peele than Shakespeare, but the voice of 
another person altogether from the witty, heartless 
villain of Richard III. The authentic Crookback is 
incapable of tender emotion; nor can he understand 
it in others. Yet when this Richard hears of his father's 
death, he cries (11. 79 ff.) in anguish : 

I cannot weep ; for all my body's moisture 

Scarce serves to quench my furnace-burning heart: 

Nor can my tongue unload my heart's great burden. 

And when he encounters Clifford, the murderer of his 
little brother, he is overcome with rage and grief and 
almost speechless. 1 Finally, when the battle of Towton 
seems going against the Yorkists, he shows himself 
quite an affectionate and loyal person (2, 3. 44 ff.) : 

Brother, give me thy hand} and, gentle Warwick, 
Let me embrace thee in my weary arms: 
I, that did never weep, now melt with woe 
That winter should cut off our spring-time so. 

There are, it is true, little touches of cynicism here and 
there which remind us of Shakespeare's Richard, but 
they seem excrescences on the character as exhibited in 
the first two acts and may well have been added to the 
manuscript as Shakespeare read it through later. And 
then suddenly, and but for these little touches entirely 
without warning, we are confronted in the soliloquy 
which closes 3. 2 with the man we recognize from 
Richard III. In particular, until this moment there 
has not been the slightest hint that he aspires to the 
crown. We have just been treated to the comedy of 
Edward's wooing of the Lady Elizabeth Grey while 
1 See 3. 2. 95. 
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his brothers jest about it in the background; and then 
Gloucester, left alone with his thoughts, begins : 

Ay, Edward will use women honourably. 
Would he were wasted, marrow, bones and all, 
That from his loins no hopeful branch may spring 
To cross me from the golden time I look for 1 

So savage an outburst may be effective theatre, the more 
so perhaps for its unexpectedness; but dramatically it 
is sheer imposture. 

The English learn at school to regard Edward III as 
one of their greatest kings. Study him in the pages of 
Froissart, who was incidentally an admirer of things 
English, and you discover that he was never so happy 
as when marching up and down Scotland or France, it 
did not matter which, 'brenning and pilling', as 
Berners translates it. Not the usurpation of Henry IV, 
but the Hundred Years War, which Edward III set on 
foot, was, as we now understand things, the real cause 
of the Wars of the Roses. Certainly English ruthless- 
ness abroad found its nemesis in the ruthlessness at 
home, when the feudal nobility, deprived of their 
accustomed occupation of cutting foreign throats, 
turned their swords in their 'own proper entrails' and, 
by thus committing class-suicide, left the land open for 
the less warlike and therefore less ruthless commercial 
class which has mainly ruled England since. Of this 
ruthlessness 3 Henry F"! gives us a faithful picture. But 
it mirrors also another national characteristic, which 
some foreign observers at any rate have allowed us, that 
of compassion. Only one person in the play seems to 
possess it, indeed; but he appears often and has much 
to say, so that as act follows act we become increasingly 
conscious of his dramatic importance ; until when all is 
over, we are left with a suspicion that he may have 
been intended to express the central significance of the 
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play. Through the midst of this world of passion and 
rancour, of shrieks and curses, of trunkless heads and 
the corpses of murdered children, there moves Saint 
Henry. As with Crookback, Shakespeare did not at 
first realize what he wished to make of him, and in 
Part II he is merely a pious roi faint ant. In Part III, 
however, he has acquired depth and stature, and is 
become a far more attractive and pathetic figure, to my 
mind, than the better known and far more elaborately 
drawn Richard of Bordeaux which Shakespeare gave us 
four or five years later. The two have, however, one 
thing in common : the unattractive impression they give 
at the outset; for in its way Henry's conduct at the 
beginning of Part III is as deplorable as Richard's is at 
the beginning of Richard II. Henry is little more than 
a sketch, of course. Yet he is the only sketch of a saint 
in the canon, and, despite the incongruities about him 
which I put down to traces of a pre-Shakespearian 
existence, he reminds one of the Idiot in Dostoieffsky's 
novel of that name. For, though neither is capable of 
checking or controlling the events of his world, they 
bring into it that mysterious illumination and benedic- 
tion which Lear hints at when he cries 

Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, 
The gods themselves throw incense. 

In making this comparison, I do not suggest any 
weakness of intellect. Of his disastrous fits of insanity, 
only hinted at in the chronicles (v. p. 164), there is 
not a trace. The Henry of Shakespeare is the 'royal 
Saint' he still was for Wordsworth, an eikon first set 
up by Henry VII, and going back in the chronicles to 
Polydore Vergil who thus describes him : 

He was tall of stature, slender of body, whereunto all his 
members were proportionately correspondent 5 he was of 
comely visage, wherein did glister continually that bound- 
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fulness of disposition wherewith he was abundantly endued. 
He did of his own natural inclination abhor all vices both 
of body and mind, by reason whereof he was of honest 
conversation even from a child, pure and clean, partaken 
of none evil, ready to conceive all that was good, a con- 
temner of all those things which commonly corrupt the 
minds of men, so patient also in suffering of injuries, 
received now and then, as that he coveted in his hart no 
revenge, but for the very same gave God Almighty most 
humble thanks because thereby he thought his sins to be 
washed away; yea, what shall we say, that this good, 
gracious, holy, sober, and wise man, would affirm all these 
miseries to have happened unto him both for his own and 
his ancestors' manifold offences j wherefor he did not much 
account what dignity, what honour, what state of life, 
what son, what friends he had lost, nor made much dole 
for the same ; but if in anything he had offended God, that 
had he regard of, that did he mourn for, that was he sorry 
for. These and such like actions and offices of perfect 
holiness made that for his cause God showed many miracles 
in his life time. By reason whereof King Henry the VII, 
not without desert, began a few years past to procure at the 
hand of Julius, bishop of Rome, that he might be canonized 
for a saint, but being prevented by hasty death he could 
not perform that honourable fact. 1 

All this is taken over by Hall practically word for word; 
and the fact that His Majesty King Henry VII had 
meditated canonization was cause enough. Yet Pro- 
testant Hall could not stomach that last sentence and so 
rewrote it as follows : 

but the fees of canonizing of a King wer of so greataquantitie 
at Rome . . . that the saied king thought it more necessary 
to kepe his money at home for the profite of his realme 
and countrey. a 

1 I quote from pp. 156-7 of a sixteenth-century English 
translation of Polydore Vergil, ed. for the Camden Society 
by H. Ellis, 1894. 

1 Hall, op, cit. p. 304. 
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Of the miracles here referred to all we have in the 
play is the sham one of Saunder Simpcox which was 
probably introduced into Part II by Greene, almost as 
much of an ultra-Protestant as Hall, in order to pooh- 
pooh that part of the legend. Nor does Shakespeare 
ever insist much on his piety. It is his patience, his 
humility, the love he bears his fellow-men, and above 
all his tenderness and pity that we find illustrated in 
speech after speech. And when one of the keepers who 
capture him in the forest asks where his crown is, he 
replies 

My crown is in my heart, not on my head; 
Not decked with diamonds and Indian stones, 
Nor to be seen: my crown is called Content: 
A crown it is that seldom kings enjoy. 

Such peace at the heart is very rare in Shakespeare. The 
only parallel I know of, indeed, occurs in Part II, 
where Iden, the Kentish squire who finds Cade in his 
garden, characterizes himself at entry as follows : 

Lord, who would live turmoile'd in the court, 
And may enjoy such quiet walks as these? 
This small inheritance my father left me 
Contenteth me, and worth a monarchy. 
I seek not to wax great by others' waning-, 
Or gather wealth, I care not with what envy: 
Sufficeth that I have maintains my state 
And sends the poor well pleased from my gate. 

Though the theme of contentment is a favourite one with 
Robert Greene, 1 one cannot help wondering whether 
these lines of Iden's, written in 1591 and certainly as 
we now have them written by Shakespeare, may not 
reflect an ambition which already possessed the man 

1 See Pt. II, 4. 10. 16-22, n. 
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who about twenty years later turned his back on London 
and retired to Stratford. 

The double theme of the 'content' that 'private men 
enjoy' and of the crown of cares that denies it to a 
king, a theme upon which Shakespeare was to go on 
playing variations for the rest of his career, forms the 
subject of the longest and most elaborate soliloquy of the 
trilogy, the one already alluded to which Henry utters 
on Towton Field. The speech must have been as 
astonishing to Londoners in 15912 as had been 
Tamburlaine's speeches a few years earlier, all the more 
astonishing for its complete contrast with those. It is 
the dramatic centre of the play, and reveals not only 
much of Henry's character, but taken with what 
immediately follows, the nature of the war as a whole. 
For the entry of the tragic son and father shows that, 
in time of civil strife, 'content' is as unattainable to 
homely swain as to monarch. 

As regards Henry himself, an even finer scene to my 
mind is the last but one, Richard's 'bloody supper in 
the Tower'. Devil and saint are here for the first time 
brought face to face in private colloquy, and by the 
cunning of Shakespeare the details of the former's 
monstrous birth become (like a glimpse into hell in the 
margin of some missal) a frame for the death of the 
latter. Evening falls, and, as the Lieutenant of the 
Tower ushers Richard in, they find Henry busy with 
his breviary. He looks up and knows at once what 
Richard has come for; and, so far from dreading death, 
he has long been prepared, even eager, for it. He watches 
the murderer therefore with curiosity at first, almost 
with amusement. But horror seizes him at the recol- 
lection of his boy Edward's murder, and he is moved to 
prophesy the woes that must come upon his poor country 
when this butcher bears rule. Richard's crooked and 
perverted spirit takes all this, we may suppose, as a 
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tribute to his distinction among men. For it is not until 
Henry begins to dwell at length upon his physical 
deformities, that, finding it unendurable to see himself 
in another's eyes, he silences the prophet for ever with 
his sword. Yet Henry's words have stuck deep and 
compel him to answer. And so we get the most dreadful 
of all his soliloquies, in which he charges Heaven, who 
gave him his crooked shape, with the responsibility for 
his crimes, crimes past and those he promises himself 
shortly to perform; bids Hell send him a mind to match 
the deformities of his body; and in the awful brag, 
'I am myself alone', reveals that Hell has already be- 
stowed it upon him. The portait is complete except 
a large exception for the engaging gaiety we associate 
with Shakespeare's first great essay in villainy. That 
comes when success crowns him in Richard III. 

J. D. W. 
March 1951 



THE STAGE HISTORY OF 
KING HENRY VI, 

PARTS II AND III 

Parts II and III like Part I have seldom figured on 
the English stage. Down to 1642, no record of any 
performance under such titles survives. But if the 
First Part: of the Contention (1594) and The True 
Tragedie of Richard Duke of Torke (1595) are, as is 
now believed, merely vamped versions of 2 and 3 
Henry VI* it is clear that at the outset both Parts 
enjoyed a certain vogue. Both the 1595 and the 1600 
texts of The True Tragedie describe it on the title page 
as 'sundrie times acted by the Right Honourable the 
Earle of Pembrooke his seruants', and by prefixing to 
the main title the words 'with the whole contention 
betweene the two Houses Lancaster and Yorke' imply 
that the First Part of the Contention had been similarly 
acted. After this, however, we hear nothing till the 
Restoration. A document in the Lord Chamberlain's 
records, dated 20 August 1668, includes Three parts of 
H: y' 6: in a list of 'Plays allowed to be acted by his 
Royal Highnesse y* Duke of Yorke's Comoedians'; 2 
but there is no evidence that the Duke's Company used 
this permission and actually put the genuine Parts II 
and III on the stage. In fact, from 1642 till late in 
the nineteenth century no performances of the un- 
contaminated Shakespearian dramas seem to have 
taken place; and then only in one revival in London 

1 v. Introduction, Part II, p. vii. 
* v, Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Restoration Drama, 
p. xvi. 
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of Part II and one at Stratford of both Parts. In the 
present century they met with similar neglect. In 
America the plays have suffered even more nearly total 
oblivion. 

On the Restoration stage certain adaptations of parts 
of the trilogy took the place of the genuine plays. In 
1680 Crowne published under the title The Misery of 
Civil War a rehash of portions of Parts II and III, and 
reissued it in 1681, when he added to the title the 
words i or Henry the Sixth, the Second Part 1 . This was 
to distinguish it from his ^ Henry the Sixth, the First 
Part. With the Murder of Humphrey Duke of 
Glocester V of this same year. The latter play draws 
on the first three acts of Shakespeare's Part II, and 
ends with the news of Cade's rebellion; while The 
Misery of Civil /druses in its first act Cade's rebellion, 
and Part III in almost all the rest. Genest records the 
performance of both plays in 1681 without any closer 
dating. Betterton played Gloucester in Crowne's so- 
called First Part, and Warwick in the other play, in 
which Mrs Lee was Queen Margaret. Joseph Wil- 
liams was the King in both plays, while Mrs Betterton 
acted the Duchess of Gloucester and Lady Grey. 
A prologue by Crowne claimed the Misery of Civil War 
as wholly his own creation 'the divine Shakespeare 
did not lay one stone'. Actually it has been calculated 
that 75 fines have been transcribed verbatim from 
Shakespeare, while in Crowne's First Part 215 lines 
are similarly borrowed without alteration. 2 The re- 
mainder, Crowne's own variations or original additions, 
have no real poetic merit. Both plays are sheer adapta- 

1 Cf. the Stage-History of 1 Henry 71, p. lii. 

2 These figures are given by Krecke in Die englische 
Buhnenbearbeitung won Shakespeares 'King Henry VI* 
(1911), cited by Hazelton Spencer, Shakespeare Improved 
(1927), p. 327, notes 27 and 23. 
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tions. In The First Part Peter's and Horner's fight and 
Suffolk's death are merely reported, but Gloucester is 
strangled in his chair on the stage; some love scenes 
between Suffolk and Margaret are added, and several 
anti-papal passages, described in a prologue as { Vinegar 
against the Pope'. In The Misery the Cade scenes from 
our Part II are not greatly altered, except that the rebel 
is killed offstage by young Clifford instead of by Iden; 
but Part III is both much abridged and altered, with 
the added spice of an element of illicit love suited to 
the Restoration taste. Edward conducts a successful 
amorous intrigue with a Lady Butler, while Warwick 
unsuccessfully attempts one with Lady Grey. Further 
additions are a pathetic leave-taking of Rutland by 
York just before their deaths, and two scenes of war 
horrors; and at the end the ghost of Richard II enters 
to the sleeping Henry and is followed by a spirit in a 
white robe accompanied by the strains of music before 
Richard comes in and kills him. 1 

In the eighteenth century two plays based on our 
Henry VI were shown in 1723 at Drury Lane. Am- 
brose Philips's Humfrey Duke of Gloucester, produced 
on 1 5 February, was, unlike Crowne's plays, largely an 
original, though very inferior, drama; apart from some 
30 lines taken from Acts 1-3 of our Part II, it works out 
its borrowed theme on entirely new lines. It was acted 
nine times, with Colley Cibber taking Cardinal Beau- 
fort's part, Booth playing Gloucester, Mills York, 
Mrs Oldfield Queen Margaret, and Mrs Porter the 
Duchess of Gloucester. Theophilus Gibber's Historical 
Tragedy of the Civil Wars in the Reign of King Henry 
6th (first published with no date; 2nd edition, 1724) 

1 For all this v. Genest, Some Account of the English 
Stage from the Restoration, 1660-1830 (1832), i. 302-7; 
Hazelton Spencer, op. ctt. 298-313; G. C. D. Odell, 
Shakespeare from Betterton to Irving -(1921), i. 63-7. 
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is, on the other hand, admittedly i altered from Shake- 
speare* ; it plagiarises shamelessly from our Second and 
Third Parts and from Crowne. Act i mixes matter 
from Crowne's Second Part with appropriations from 
our Part II, act 5; the rest is built up on Part III. 
Here much omission, such as the episodes of the fathers 
and sons in 2. 5, is offset by an infusion of Crowne's 
Misery of Civil War, and of Gibber's own invention, 
particularly in acts 4 and 5, where Prince Edward 
makes love to Warwick's daughter Anne. Into Henry's 
soliloquy from our act 2, scene 5, are thrust inferior 
lines by Gibber; and for Margaret's speech in our 5. 4, 
matter, and even whole lines, are stolen from Henry V's 
great address to his troops before Harfleur. The play 
ends with King Edward in power, but Henry still alive 
in the Tower; his despatch in Shakespeare having 
already been used by Colley Gibber in his adaptation 
of Richard III (1700). First shown on 5 July 1723, 
Theophilus Gibber's play was acted only once. Savage, 
possibly the poet, 1 was York, Mrs Campbell Queen 
Margaret; while the cast included the author as Ed- 
ward, Prince of Wales, in the portion from our Part III. 3 
Nearly a century elapsed before the next use of the 
Henry VI plays, when Edmund Kean at Drury Lane 
produced R. H. Merivale's Richard, Duke of York on 
22 December 1817. This combined matter drawn from 
all three Parts of our Henry 7l\ but chiefly from Part 

1 Johnson tells of his acting badly in his own tragedy, 
Sir Thomas Overbury (1724), and how he was befriended 
by Wilks, but has no further reference to his acting, and 
says that his Voice, look, & gesture* were unsuited to the 
stage. But the original Life of Savage (1727), one of 
Johnson's sources, says he gained on the 1724 occasion 
4 much applause* (v. Johnson's Lives of the Poets, ed. 
G. B. Hill, vol. n, pp. 334-7, 34)- 

2 See Genest, op. tit. iii. 110-13; Odell, op, cit. i, 250-3. 
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III, which for Acts 2-4. is wholly the quarry. It has 
been most adversely judged alike by The Times on its 
first showing, and by Professor Odell, who calls it 
'a frightful unintelligible hodge-podge'. 1 But it ran to 
seven performances in December and January 181718, 
Kean playing York, Maywood the King, Pope the 
Cardinal, Sampson Penley Somerset, Wallack young 
Clifford, T. R. Cooke Buckingham, Rae Suffolk, 
Munden Jack Cade, and Mrs Glover the Queen. * 

There was only one production in London in the 
nineteenth century of either part of the genuine 2 and 
3 Henry VI. This was of Part II, probably its first 
revival since the original performances at the end of the 
sixteenth century. It took place on the Birthday in r 8 64 
at the Surrey Theatre, with J. R. Anderson as the 
leading figure. He acted both York and Jack Cade, 
while James Fernandez combined Suffolk and Iden. 
Yet notable from the point of view of stage-history as 
this revival was, The Times did not deign to afford it 
a critique, and we can only judge that it scored on the 
whole a popular hit from a review in the Illustrated 
London News, which praised highly both Anderson and 
Fernandez, and speaks of their fight when Iden kills 
Jack Cade as * extraordinarily good'. 3 

In the present century the solitary revival in London 
belongs to 1923, when Robert Atkins at the Old Vic 
produced 1 Henry VI combined with 'the first half of 
Part IF on 9 January, followed on 12 February with 
the rest of the play together with Part III. Considerable 
cutting was naturally involved; but as the first produc- 
tion in London of any part of the historical trilogy for 
nearly sixty years it deserved more notice than at the 

x Odell, op. cit. ii. 129; for The Times critique and further 
details v. Stage-History to 1 Henry VI, pp. liv-lv. 
* v. Genes t, op. cit. viii. 128-30. 
3 v. Odell, op. cit. ii. 302. 
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time it seems to have received. 1 Mr Atkins himself 
played Richard excellently,* and the large cast included 
Wilfrid Walter, who acted Gloucester and Jack Cade, 
D. Hay Petrie as Simpcox and Dick the Weaver, 
Reyner Barton, playing first Somerset and then Prince 
Edward, Guy Martineau and John Garside (who also 
played Horner) dividing the part of the King, Douglas 
Burbidge acting Buckingham, Maxwell Wray Win- 
chester, and Rupert Harvey York; while Esther 
Whitehouse on the first day, and Florence Buckton on 
the second, acted the Queen, 

At Stratford under Benson Part II was presented 
four times from 1899 to 1909, and Part III once, in 
1906. Benson played the Cardinal in Part II in these 
revivals, and was Richard of Gloucester in Part III in 
1906; his wife was Queen Margaret throughout, and 
was praised by The Times on 6 May 1906 for *the 
unflagging force and spirit' of her acting. The earliest 
of the series, in 1899, though a good and spirited 
production, failed to make a popular appeal, and 
audiences were relatively thin. In 1901 Part II made 
one of a cycle of six of the Histories from King John 
to 'Richard III, the First Part of Henry 17 and the 
remainder of Henry VI being omitted. In 1906 both 
Parts II and III figured in a second cycle of seven 
Histories, which now omitted King John, but added 
Part I of Henry FI, so that the whole trilogy was acted 
together for the first time in recorded history. Frank 
Rodney played Gloucester, Oscar Asche Jack Cade, 
and Matheson Lang Bolingbroke in 1899 and 1901; 
while the King was taken in turn by H. R. Hignett and 
Alfred Brydone, and Suffolk by G. K. Souper and 

1 See on this point the Stage-History in 1 Henry VI, 
p. liv. 

2 v. Gordon Crosse, Fifty Tears of Shakespearian Play- 
going, p. 72. 
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Lyall Swete. In 1901 Henry Ainley was Buckingham, 
and Harcourt Williams exchanged his 1899 role of 
young Clifford for that of Salisbury. In 1906 and 
1909 H. 0. Nicholson took the deceased Rodney's part 
of Gloucester, while he was Edward IV in Part III in 
the former year; George Buchanan played the King in 
1906. Jack Cade passed on successively to C. A. Doran 
and E. A. Warburton, and Suffolk to Cyril Keightley 
and Murray Carrington, the last having been young 
Clifford in 1906. Among other actors were Miss Elsie 
Chester (1901), Miss Tita Brand (1906) and Miss 
Helen Haye (1909) as Duchess of Gloucester, while 
Miss Leah Hanman was Rutland in Part III in 1906, 
F. G, Warlock played the King, and the young G. B. 
Rathbone (not long after to die in the first Great War) 
acted Buckingham in 1909. 

In America what was probably the sole revival of 
our plays on the stage falls to the credit of Mr Gilmor 
Brown, Director of the Community Playhouse, Pasa- 
dena, California. Here he produced at the Midsummer 
Festival of 1935 all the ten English Histories in a con- 
tinuous sequence, a venture without a parallel in the 
history of the English-speaking theatre. Henry VI, 
Part II, was presented from 29 to 31 July, and 
Part III from i to 3 August. 

C. B. Y. 

January 1950 
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TO THE READER 

The following is a brief description of the punctua- 
tion and other typographical devices employed in the 
text, which have been more fully explained in the Note 
on Punctuation and the Textual Introduction to be found 
in The Tempest volume : 

An obelisk (t) implies corruption or emendation, 
and suggests a reference to the Notes. 

A single bracket at the beginning of a speech signifies 
an 4 aside.' 

Four dots represent &full stop in the original, except 
when it occurs at the end of a speech, and they mark 
a long pause. Original colons or semicolons ', which denote 
a somewhat shorter pause, are retained, or represented 
as three dots when they appear to possess special 
dramatic significance. Similarly, significant commas have 
been given as dashes. 

Round brackets are taken from the original, and mark 
a significant change of voice; when the original brackets 
seem to imply little more than the drop in tone accom- 
panying parenthesis, they are conveyed by commas or 
dashes. 

Single inverted commas (' ') are editorial; double 
ones (" ") derive from the original, where they are used 
to draw attention to maxims, quotations, etc. 

The reference number for the first line is given at 
the head of each page. Numerals in square brackets 
are placed at the beginning of the traditional acts and 
scenes. 



THE THIRD PART OF 

KING HENRY VI 



N S H VI III 



The scene: England and (at 3. 3. only) France 
CHARACTERS IN THE PLAY 

*KING HENRY the Sixth 

*EDWARD, PRINCE OF WALES, his son 

LEWIS XI, King of France 

*DUKE or SOMERSET 

DUKE OF EXETER 

EARL OF OXFORD 

EARL OF NORTHUMBERLAND 

EARL OF WESTMORELAND 

LORD CLIFFORD (Young Clifford in fart II) 

*RICHARD PLANTAGENET, Duke of York 

*EDWARD, Earl of March afterwards King Edward IF" 

*EDMUND, Earl of Rutland 

* GEORGE, afterwards Duke of Clarence 

*RICHARD, afterwards Duke of Gloucester 

DUKE OF NORFOLK 

*ARL OF WARWICK 

*MARQUESS OF MONTAGUE, his brother 

EARL OF PEMBROKE 

LORD HASTINGS 

LORD STAFFORD 

SIR JOHN MORTIMER ] 

c it ,, \unclestotheDukeofYork 

SIR HUGH MORTIMER) 

*HENRy, Earl of Richmond, a youth 
*LORD RIVERS, brother to Lady Grey 



his 



sons 



SIR WILLIAM STANLEY 

SIR JOHN MONTGOMERY 

SOMERVILLE 

Tutor to Rutland 

Mayor of Tork 

Lieutenant of the Tower 

A Nobleman 

Two Keepers 

A Huntsman 

A Son that has killed his father 

A Father that has killed his son 

*QUEEN MARGARET 

*LADY ELIZABETH GREY, afterwards Queen to Edward IV 

BONA, sister to the Trench Qjueen 

Soldiers, Attendants, Messengers, Watchmen, etc. 



For the characters starred see the Genealogical Table at 
the end of Part II. 



THE THIRD PART OF 

KING HENRY THE SIXTH 
WITH THE DEATH OF THE 
DUKE OF YORK: 
earlier called ' 

THE SECOND PART OF THE 

CONTENTION BETWIXT THE 

HOUSES OF YORK AND LANCASTER 

[i. i.] London. The Parliament-houses 
the throne high upon a dais 

Alarum. Enter the DUKE OF TORK, EDWARD, RICH- 
ARD, NORFOLK, MONTAGUE, WARWICK, and Soldiers, 
with white roses in their hats 

Warwick. I wonder how the king escaped our hands. 

York. While we pursued the horsemen of the north, 
He slily stole away and left his men : 
Whereat the great Lord of Northumberland, 
Whose warlike ears could never brook retreat, 
Cheered up the drooping army; and himself, 
Lord Clifford, and Lord Stafford, all a-breast, 
Charged our main battle's front, and breaking in 
Were by the swords of common soldiers slain. 

Edward. Lord Stafford's father, Duke of Buckingham, 10 
Is either slain or wounded dangerous; 
I cleft his beaver with a downright blow: 
That this is true, father, behold his blood. 

Montague. And, brother, here's the Earl of 
Wiltshire's blood, 
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Whom I encountered as the battles joined. 

[they show their swords 

Richard. Speak thou for me and tell them what I did. 
[he throws down the Duke of Somerset's head 
York. Richard hath best deserved of all my sons. 
But is your grace dead, my Lord of Somerset ? 
Norfolk. Such hope have all the line of John of Gaunt ! 
20 Richard. Thus do I hope to shake King Henry's head. 
Warwick. And so do I. Victorious Prince of York, 
Before I see thee seated in that throne 
Which now the house of Lancaster usurps, 
I vow by heaven these eyes shall never close. 
This is the palace of the fearful king, 
And this the regal seat: possess it, York; 
For this is thine and not King Henry's heirs'. 

York. Assist me, then, sweet Warwick, and I will; 
For hither we have broken in by force. 
30 Norfolk. We'll all assist you; he that flies shall die. 

York. Thanks, gentle Norfolk: stay by me, my lords; 
And, soldiers, stay and lodge by me this night. 

[they go up 
Warwick. And when the king comes, offer him 

no violence, 
Unless he seek to thrust you out perforce. 

York. The queen this day here holds her parliament, 
But little thinks we shall be of her council. 
By words or blows here let us win our right. 
Richard. Armed as we are, let's stay within this house. 
Warwick. The bloody parliament shall this be called, 
40 Unless Plantagenet, Duke of York, be king, 
And bashful Henry deposed, whose cowardice 
Hath made us by-words to our enemies. 

York. Then leave me not; my lords, be resolute; 
I mean to take possession of my right. 
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Warwick. Neither the king, nor he that loves 

him best, 

The proudest he that holds up Lancaster, 
Dares stir a wing, if Warwick shake his bells. 
I'll plant Plantagenet, root him up who dares : 
Resolve thee, Richard; claim the English crown. 

\_he leads him to the throne 

Flourish. Enter KING HENRT, CLIFFORD, NORTHUM- 
BERLAND, WESTMORELAND, EXETER, and the rest, with 
red roses in their hats 

King Henry. My lords, look where the sturdy 

rebel sits, 50 

Even in the chair of state : belike he means, 
Backed by the power of Warwick, that false peer, 
To aspire unto the crown and reign as king. 
Earl of Northumberland, he slew thy father, 
And thine, Lord Clifford; and you both have 

vowed revenge 

On him, his sons, his favourites and his friends. 
Northumberland. If I be not, heavens be revenged 

on me! 
Clifford. The hope thereof makes Clifford mourn 

in steel. 
Westmoreland. What! shall we suffer this? let's 

pluck him down : 

My heart for anger burns; I cannot brook it. 60 

King Henry. Be patient, gentle Earl of Westmoreland. 
Clifford. Patience is for poltroons, such as he : 
He durst not sit there, had your father lived. 
My gracious lord, here in the parliament 
Let us assail the family of York. 
Northumberland. Well hast thou spoken, cousin, 
be it so. 
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King Henry. Ah, know you not the city 

favours them, 

And they have troops of soldiers at their beck ? 
Exeter. But when the duke is slain, they'll 

quickly fly. 
70 King Henry. Far be the thought of this from 

Henry's heart, 

To make a shambles of the parliament-house! 
Cousin of Exeter, frowns, words, and threats 
Shall be the war that Henry means to use. 
Thou factious Duke of York, descend my throne, 
And kneel for grace and mercy at my feet. 
I am thy sovereign. 
York. I am thine. 

Exeter. For shame, come down : he made thee 

Duke of York. 

York. It was my inheritance, as the earldom was. 
Exeter. Thy father was a traitor to the crown. 
80 Warwick. Exeter, thou art a traitor to the crown 
In following this usurping Henry. 
Clifford. Whom should he follow but his 

natural king? 
Warwick, True, Clifford; and that's Richard 

Duke of York. 
King Henry. And shall I stand, and thou sit in 

my throne ? 

York. It must and shall be so : content thyself. 
Warwick. Be Duke of Lancaster; let him be king. 
Westmoreland. He is both king and Duke 

of Lancaster; 

And that the Lord of Westmoreland shall maintain. 
Warwick. And Warwick shall disprove it. 

You forget 
90 That we are those which chased you from the field 
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And slew your fathers, and with colours spread 
Marched through the city to the palace gates. 
Northumberland. Yes, Warwick, I remember it to 

my grief; 
And, by his soul, thou and thy house shall rue it. 

Westmoreland. Plantagenet, of thee and these thy sons, 
Thy kinsmen and thy friends, I'll have more lives 
Than drops of blood were in my father's veins. 
Clifford. Urge it no more; lest that, instead 

of words, 

I send thee, Warwick, such a messenger 
As shall revenge his death before I stir. 
Warwick. Poor Clifford! how I scorn his 

worthless threats! 

York. Will you we show our tide to the crown? 
If not, our swords shall plead it in the field. 
King Henry, What title hast thou, traitor, to 

the crown ? 

Thy father was, as thou art, Duke of York; 
Thy grandfather, Roger Mortimer, Earl of March: 
I am the son of Henry the Fifth, 
Who made the Dauphin and the French to stoop 
And seized upon their towns and provinces. 
Warwick. Talk not of France, sith thou hast lost 

it all, 

King Henry. The Lord Protector lost it, and not I: 
When I was crowned I was but nine months old. 
Richard. You are old enough now, and yet, 

methinks, you lose. 

Father, tear the crown from the usurper's head. 
Edward. Sweet father, do so; set it on your head. 
Montague. Good brother, as thou lov'st and 

honourest arms, 
Let's fight it out and not stand cavilling thus. 
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Richard. Sound drums and trumpets, and the king 

will fly. 

Tork. Sons, peace! 
120 King Henry. Peace, thou ! and give King Henry 

leave to speak. 
Warwick. Plantagenet shall speak first: hear 

him, lords; 

And be you silent and attentive too, 
For he that interrupts him shall not live. 
King Henry. Think'st thou that I will leave my 

kingly throne, 

Wherein my grandsire and my father sat ? 
No: first shall war unpeople this my realm; 
Ay, and their colours, often borne in France, 
And now in England to our heart's great sorrow, 
Shall be my winding-sheet. Why faint you, lords? 
130 My title's good, and better far than his. 

Warwick. Prove it, Henry, and thou shalt be king. 
King Henry. Henry the Fourth by conquest got 

the crown. 

Tork. 'Twas by rebellion against his king. 
(King Henry. I know not what to say; my 

tide's weak. 

[aloud'] Tell me, may not a king adopt an heir? 
Tork. What then? 

King Henry. An if he may, then am I lawful king; 
For Richard, in the view of many lords, 
Resigned the crown to Henry the Fourth, 
140 Whose heir my father was, and I am his. 

Tork. He rose against him, being his sovereign, 
And made him to resign his crown perforce. 
Warwick. Suppose, my lords, he did 

it unconstrained, 
Think you 'twere prejudicial to his crown? 
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Exeter. No; for lie could not so resign his crown 
But that the next heir should succeed and reign. 
King Henry. Art thou against us, Duke of Exeter? 
Exeter. His is the right, and therefore pardon me. 
York. Why whisper you, my lords, and answer not ? 
Exeter. My conscience tells me he is lawful king. 150 
(King Henry, All will revolt from me, and turn 

to him. 
Northumberland. Plantagenet, for all the claim 

thou lay'st, 

Think not that Henry shall be so deposed. 
Warwick. Deposed he shall be, in despite of all. 
Northumberland. Thou art deceived : 'tis not thy 

southern power, 

Of Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, nor of Kent, 
Which makes thee thus presumptuous and proud, 
Can set the duke up in despite of me. 
Clifford. King Henry, be thy title right or wrong, 
Lord Clifford vows to fight in thy defence: 160 

May that ground gape and swallow me alive, 
Where I shall kneel to him that slew my father! 
King Henry. O Clifford, how thy words revive 

my heart! 

York. Henry of Lancaster, resign thy crown. 
What mutter you, or what conspire you, lords ? 

Warwick. Do right unto this princely Duke of York, 
Or I will fill the house with arme*d men, 
And o'er the chair of state, where now he sits, 
Write up his title with usurping blood. 

\he stamps with his foot ', and the soldiers 
show themselves 
King Henry. My Lord of Warwick, hear but 

one word: 17 

Let me for this my life-time reign as king. 
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York, Confirm the crown to me and to mine heirs, 
And thou shalt reign in quiet while thou liv'st. 

King Henry. I am content: Richard Plantagenet, 
Enjoy the kingdom after my decease. 
Clifford. What wrong is this unto the prince 

your son! 

Warwick. What good is this to England and himself! 
Westmoreland. Base, fearful, and despairing Henry! 
Clifford. How hast thou injured both thyself and us! 
1 80 Westmoreland. I cannot stay to hear these articles, 
Northumberland. Nor I. 
Clifford. Come, cousin, let us tell the queen 

these news. 
Westmoreland. Farewell, faint-hearted and 

degenerate king, 

In whose cold blood no spark of honour bides. 
Northumberland. Be thou a prey unto the house 

of York, 

And die in bands for this unmanly deed! 
Clifford. In dreadful war mayst thou be overcome, 
Or live in peace abandoned and despised ! 

[Northumberland^ Clifford \ and Westmoreland depart 
Warwick. Turn this way, Henry, and regard them not. 
1 90 Exeter. They seek revenge and therefore will not yield . 
King Henry. Ah, Exeter! 

Warwick. Why should you sigh, my lord ? 

King Henry. Not for myself, Lord Warwick, but 

my son, 

Whom I unnaturally shall disinherit. 
But be it as it may: I here entail [to York 

The crown to thee and to thine heirs for ever; 
Conditionally, that here thou take an oath 
To cease this civil war; and, whilst I live, 
To honour me as thy king and sovereign; 
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And neither by treason nor hostility 
To seek to put me down and reign thyself. 
York. This oath I willingly take and will perform. 
Warwick. Long live King Henry! Plantagenet, 

embrace him. 
King Henry. And long live thou and these thy 

forward sons! 

York. Now York and Lancaster are reconciled. 
Exeter. Accursed be he that seeks to make them foes! 
[sennet; here they come down 
York. Farewell, my gracious lord; I'll to my castle. 
Warwick. And I'll keep London with my soldiers, 
Norfolk. And I to Norfolk with my followers. 
Montague. And I unto the sea from whence I came. 
[York departs with his sons, Warwick^ Norfolk, 
Montague, their soldiers, and attendants 
King Henry, And I with grief and sorrow to 
the court, 



Enter $>$EEN MARGARET and the PRINCE OF 

Exeter, Here comes the queen, whose looks bewray 

her anger : 
I'll steal away. 

King Henry, Exeter, so will I. 

Queen Margaret. Nay, go not from me, I will 

follow thee. 
King Henry. Be patient, gentle queen, and I 

will stay. 
Qyeen Margaret. Who can be patient in 

such extremes? 

Ah, wretched man! would I had died a maid, 
And never seen thee, never borne thee son, 
Seeing thou hast proved so unnatural a father! 
Hath he deserved to lose his birthright thus ? 
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220 Hadst thou but loved him half so well as I, 
Or felt that pain which I did for him once, 
Or nourished him as I did with my blood, 
Thou wouldst have left thy dearest heart-blood there, 
Rather than have made that savage duke thine heir 
And disinherited thine only son. 

Prince. Father, you cannot disinherit me : 
If you be king, why should not I succeed? 
King Henry. Pardon me, Margaret; pardon me, 

sweet son : 
The Earl of Warwick and the duke enforced me. 

230 Qyeen Margaret. Enforced thee! art thou king, and 

wilt be forced ? 

I shame to hear thee speak. Ah, timorous wretch! 
Thou hast undone thyself, thy son and me; 
And given unto the house of York such head 
As thou shalt reign but by their sufferance. 
To entail him and his heirs unto the crown, 
What is it, but to make thy sepulchre, 
And creep into it far before thy time? 
Warwick is chancellor and the lord of Calais; 
Stem Falconbridge commands the Narrow Seas; 

240 The duke is made Protector of the realm; 
And yet shalt thou be safe ? such safety finds 
The trembling lamb environed with wolves. 
Had I been there, which am a silly woman, 
The soldiers should have tossed me on their pikes 
Before I would have granted to that act. 
But thou preferr'st thy life before thine honour: 
And seeing thou dost, I here divorce myself 
Both from thy table, Henry, and thy bed, 
Until that act of parliament be repealed 

250 Whereby my son is disinherited. 

The northern lords that have forsworn thy colours 
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Will follow mine, if once they see them spread; 
And spread they shall be, to thy foul disgrace 
And utter ruin of the house of York. 
Thus do I leave thee. Come, son, let's away; 
Our army is ready; come, we'll after them. 
King Henry, Stay, gentle Margaret, and hear 

me speak. 
Ityeen Margaret. Thou hast spoke too much already 

get thee gone. 
King Henry. Gentle son Edward, thou wilt stay 

with me ? 
Qyeen Margaret. Ay, to be murdered by 

his enemies. 260 

Prince. When I return with victory from the field, 
I'll see your grace : till then I'll follow her. 
Qyeen Margaret. Come, son, away; we may not 

linger thus. [they go 

King Henry. Poor queen! how love to me and to 

her son 

Hath made her break out into terms of rage! 
Revenged may she be on that hateful duke, 
Whose haughty spirit, winged with desire, 
Will cost my crown, and like an empty eagle 
Tire on the flesh of me and of my son! 
The loss of those three lords torments my heart: 270 

I'll write unto them and entreat them fair. 
Come, cousin, you shall be the messenger. 
Exeter. And I, I hope, shall reconcile them all. 

[flourish; they go 
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[1.2.] A plain before Sandal Castle near 
Wakefield 

Enter RICHARD, EDWARD, and MONTAGUE 

Richard. Brother, though I be youngest, give 

me leave. 

Edward. No, I can better play the orator. 
Montague. But I have reasons strong and forcible. 

Enter the DUKE OF YORK 

York. Why, how now, sons and brother! at a strife? 
What is your quarrel? how began it first? 

Edward. No quarrel, but a slight contention. 

York. About what? 

Richard. About that which concerns your grace 

and us; 
The crown of England, father, which is yours. 

York. Mine, boy? not till King Henry be dead. 

Richard. Your right depends not on his life or death. 

Edward. Now you are heir, therefore enjoy it now: 
By giving the house of Lancaster leave to breathe, 
It will outrun you ; father, in the end. 

York. I took an oath that he should quietly reign. 

Edward. But for a kingdom any oath may be broken : 
I would break a thousand oaths to reign one year. 

Richard. No; God forbid your grace should 
be forsworn. 

York. I shall be, if I claim by open war. 

Richard. I'll prove the contrary, if you'll hear 
me speak. 

York. Thou canst not, son; it is impossible. 

Richard. An oath is of no moment, being not took 
Before a true and lawful magistrate, 
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That hath authority over him that swears : 
Henry had none, but did usurp the place; 
Then, seeing 'twas he that made you to depose, 
Your oath, my lord, is vain and frivolous. 
Therefore, to arms! And, father, do but think 
How sweet a thing it is to wear a crown; 
Within whose circuit is Elysium 30 

And all that poets feign of bliss and joy. 
Why do we linger thus ? I cannot rest 
Until the white rose that I wear be dyed 
Even in the lukewarm blood of Henry's heart. 
York. Richard, enough; I will be king, or die. 
Brother, thou shalt to London presently, 
And whet on Warwick to this enterprise. 
Thou, Richard, shalt to the Duke of Norfolk, 
And tell him privily of our intent. 
You, Edward, shall unto my Lord Cobham, 40 

With whom the Kentishmen will willingly rise : 
In them I trust; for they are soldiers, 
Witty, courteous, liberal, full of spirit. 
While you are thus employed, what resteth more, 
But that I seek occasion how to rise, 
And yet the king not privy to my drift, 
Nor any of the house of Lancaster? 

Enter a Messenger 

But, stay, what news ? Why com'st thou in such post ? 
Messenger. The queen with all the northern earls 

and lords 

Intend here to besiege you in your castle: 50 

She is hard by with twenty thousand men ; 
And therefore fortify your hold, my lord. 
York. Ay, with my sword. What! think'st thou that 
we fear them ? 
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Edward and Richard, you shall stay with me; 
My brother Montague shall post to London: 
Let noble Warwick, Cobham, and the rest, 
Whom we have left protectors of the king, 
With powerful policy strengthen themselves, 
And trust not simple Henry nor his oaths. 
60 Montague. Brother, I go; I'll win them, fear it not: 
And thus most humbly I do take my leave. [he goes 

Enter SIR JOHN MORTIMER and SIR HUGH 
MORTIMER 

York. Sir John and Sir Hugh Mortimer, 

mine uncles, 

You are come to Sandal in a happy hour; 
The army of the queen mean to besiege us. 
Sir John. She shall not need, we'll meet her in 

the field. 

York. What! with five thousand men? 
Richard. Ay, with five hundred, father, for a need : 
A woman's general; what should we fear? 

[a march afar off 
Edward. I hear their drums : let's set our men 

in order, 

70 And issue forth and bid them battle straight. 
York. Five men to twenty! though the odds 

be great, 

I doubt not, uncle, of our victory. 
Many a battle have I won in France, 
When as the enemy hath been ten to one: 
Why should I not now have the like success ? [they go 

[i. 3.] Alarum. Enter RUTLAND and his Tutor 

Rutland. Ah, whither shall I fly to 'scape 
their hands? 
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Ah, tutor, look where bloody Clifford comes! 
Enter CLIFFORD and soldiers 

Clifford. Chaplain, away! thy priesthood saves 

thy life. 

As for the brat of this accursed duke, 
Whose father slew my father, he shall die. 

Tutor. And I, my lord, will bear him company. 

Clifford. Soldiers, away with him ! 

Tutor. Ah, Clifford, murder not this innocent child, 
Lest thou be hated both of God and man ! 

[he is dragged off by soldiers 

Clifford. How now! is he dead already? or is it fear 10 
That makes him close his eyes? I'll open them. 

Rutland. So looks the pent-up lion o'er the wretch 
That trembles under his devouring paws; 
And so he walks, insulting o'er his prey, 
And so he comes, to rend his limbs asunder. 
Ah, gentle Clifford, kill me with thy sword, 
And not with such a cruel threat'ning look. 
Sweet Clifford, hear me speak before I die. 
I am too mean a subject for thy wrath: 
Be thou revenged on men, and let me live. 20 

Clifford. In vain thou speak'st, poor boy; my 

father's blood 
Hath stopped the passage where thy words should enter. 

Rutland. Then let my father's blood open it again: 
He is a man, and, Clifford, cope with him. 

Clifford. Had I thy brethren here, their lives 

and thine 

Were not revenge sufficient for me; 
No, if I digged up thy forefathers' graves 
And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 
It could not slake mine ire, nor ease my heart. 
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30 The sight of any of the house of York 
Is as a fury to torment my soul; 
And till I root out their accursed line 
And leave not one alive, I live in hell. 
Therefore [lifting Ms hand 

Rutland. O, let me pray before I take my death! 
To thee I pray; sweet Clifford, pity me! 
Clifford. Such pity as my rapier's point affords. 
Rutland. I never did thee harm: why wilt thou 

slay me ? 

Clifford. Thy father hath. 

Rutland. But 'twas ere I was born. 

40 Thou hast one son; for his sake pity me, 
Lest in revenge thereof, sith God is just, 
He be as miserably slain as I. 
Ah, let me live in prison all my days; 
And when I give occasion of offence, 
Then let me die, for now thou hast no cause. 

Clifford. No cause! 

Thy father slew my father; therefore, die. [stabs him 
Rutland. Di faciant laudis summasit ista tuae! [dies 
Clifford. Plantagenet! I come, Plantagenet! 
50 And this thy son's blood cleaving to my blade 
Shall rust upon my weapon, till thy blood, 
Congealed with his, do make me wipe off both. 

[he goes 
Another fart of the field 

[i. 4.] Alarum. Enter RICHARD, Duke of York 

York. The army of the queen hath got the field: 
My uncles both are slain in rescuing me; 
And all my followers to the eager foe 
Turn back and fly, like ships before the wind 
Or lambs pursued by hunger-starved wolves. 
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My sons, God knows what hath bechanced them : 

But this I know, they have demeaned themselves 

Like men born to renown by life or death. 

Three times did Richard make a lane to me, 

And thrice cried 'Courage, father! fight it out!' 10 

And full as oft came Edward to my side, 

With purple falchion, painted to the hilt 

In blood of those that had encountered him : 

And when the hardiest warriors did retire, 

Richard cried, 'Charge! and give no foot of ground!' 

And cried, 'A crown, or else a glorious tomb! 

A sceptre, or an earthly sepulchre!' 

With this, we charged again: but, out, alas! 

We budged again; as I have seen a swan 

With bootless labour swim against the tide 20 

And spend her strength with over-matching waves. 

[a short alarum heard 
Ah, hark! the fatal followers do pursue; 
And I am faint, and cannot fly their fury: 
And were I strong, I would not shun their fury : 
The sands are numbered that make up my life; 
Here must I stay, and here my life must end. 

Enter the QUEEN, CLIFFORD, NORTHUMBERLAND, 
the young Prince, and soldiers 

Come, bloody Clifford, rough Northumberland, 
I dare your quenchless fury to more rage: 
I am your butt, and I abide your shot. 

Northumberland. Yield to our mercy, 

proud Plantagenet 30 

Clifford, Ay, to such mercy as his ruthless arm, 
With downright payment, showed unto my father. 
Now Phaethon hath tumbled from his car, 
And made an evening at the noontide prick. 
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York. My ashes, as the phoenix, may bring forth 
A bird that will revenge upon you all : 
And in that hope I throw mine eyes to heaven, 
Scorning whate'er you can afflict me with. 
Why come you not? what! multitudes, and fear? 
40 Clifford. So cowards fight when they can fly 

no further; 

So doves do peck the falcon's piercing talons; 
So desperate thieves, all hopeless of their lives, 
Breathe out invectives 'gainst the officers. 

York. Clifford, but bethink thee once again, 
And in thy thought o'er-run my former time; 
And, if thou canst for blushing, view this face, 
And bite thy tongue, that slanders him with cowardice 
Whose frown hath made thee faint and fly ere this! 

Clifford. I will not bandy with thee word for word, 
50 But buckler with thee blows, twice two for one. 

[draws 
Qyeen Margaret. Hold, valiant Clifford! for a 

thousand causes 

I would prolong awhile the traitor's life. 
Wrath makes him deaf: speak thou, Northumberland. 
Northumberland. Hold, Clifford! do not honour him 

so much 

To prick thy finger, though to wound his heart: 
What valour were it, when a cur doth grin, 
For one to thrust his hand between his teeth, 
When he might spurn him with his foot away ? 
It is war's prize to take all vantages; 
60 And ten to one is no impeach of valour. 

[they lay hands on York, who struggles 
Clifford. Ay, ay, so strives the woodcock with 

the gin. 
Northumberland. So doth the cony struggle in the net. 
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York. So triumph, thieves upon their 

conquered booty; 

So true men yield, with robbers so o'er-rnatched. 
Northumberland. What would your grace have done 

unto him now? 
^ueen Margaret. Brave warriors, Clifford and 

Northumberland, 

Come, make him stand upon this molehill here 
That raught at mountains with outstretched arms, 
Yet parted but the shadow with his hand. 
What! was it you that would be England's king? 70 
Was't you that revelled in our parliament, 
And made a preachment of your high descent? 
Where are your mess of sons to back you now ? 
The wanton Edward, and the lusty George ? 
And where's that valiant crook-back prodigy, 
Dicky your boy, that with his grumbling voice 
Was wont to cheer his dad in mutinies ? 
Or, with the rest, where is your darling, Rutland ? 
Look, York, I stained this napkin with the blood 
That valiant Clifford, with his rapier's point, So 

Made issue from the bosom of the boy; 
And if thine eyes can water for his death, 
I give thee this to dry thy cheeks withal. 
Alas, poor York! but that I hate thee deadly, 
I should lament thy miserable state. 
I prithee, grieve, to make me merry, York. 
What! hath thy fiery heart so parched thine entrails 
That not a tear can fall for Rutland's death? 
Why art thou patient, man? thou shouldst be mad; 
And I, to make thee mad, do mock thee thus. 90 

Stamp, rave, and fret, that I may sing and dance. 
Thou wouldst be fee'd, I see, to make me sport: 
York cannot speak, unless he wear a crown. 
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A crown for York! and, lords, bow low to him: 
Hold you his hands, whilst I do set it on. 

[putting a paper crown on his head 
Ay, marry, sir, now looks he like a king! 
Ay, this is he that took King Henry's chair; 
And this is he was his adopted heir. 
But how is it that great Plantagenet 
100 Is crowned so soon, and broke his solemn oath? 
As I bethink me, you should not be king 
Till our King Henry had shook hands with death. 
And will you pale your head in Henry's glory, 
And rob his temples of the diadem, 
Now in his life, against your holy oath? 
O, 'tis a fault too too unpardonable! 
Off with the crown; and, with the crown, his head; 
And, whilst we breathe, take time to do him dead. 

Clifford, That is my office, for my father's sake, 
no Queen Margaret. Nay, stay; let's hear the orisons 

he makes. 
York. She-wolf of France, but worse than wolves 

of France, 

Whose tongue more poisons than the adder's tooth! 
How ill-beseeming is it in thy sex 
To triumph, like an Amazonian trull, 
Upon their woes whom fortune captivates! 
But that thy face is, vizard-like, unchanging, 
Made impudent with use of evil deeds, 
I would assay, proud queen, to make thee blush. 
To tell thee whence thou cam'st, of whom derived, 
120 Were shame enough to shame thee, wert thou 

not shameless. 

Thy father bears the type of King of Naples, 
Of both the Sicils and Jerusalem, 
Yet not so wealthy as an English yeoman. 
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Hath that poor monarch taught thee to insult? 

It needs not, nor it boots thee not, proud queen, 

Unless the adage must be verified, 

That beggars mounted run their horse to death. 

'Tis beauty that doth oft make women proud; 

But, God he knows, thy share thereof is small: 

'Tis virtue that doth make them most admired; 130 

The contrary doth make thee wondered at: 

'Tis government that makes them seem divine; 

The want thereof makes thee abominable; 

Thou art as opposite to every good 

As the Antipodes are unto us, 

Or as the south to the Septentrion. 

O tiger's heart wrapped in a woman's hide! 

How couldst thou drain the life-blood of the child, 

To bid the father wipe his eyes withal, 

And yet be seen to bear a woman's face? 140 

Women are soft, mild, pitiful and flexible; 

Thou stern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorseless. 

Bid'st thou me rage? why, now thou hast thy wish: 

Wouldst have me weep ? why, now thou hast thy will: 

For raging wind blows up incessant showers, 

And when the rage allays, the rain begins. 

These tears are my sweet Rutland's obsequies, 

And every drop cries vengeance for his death, 

'Gainst thee, fell Clifford, and thee, false 

Frenchwoman. 
Northumberland. Beshrew me, but his passion 

moves me so 150 

That hardly can I check my eyes from tears. 
York. That face of his the hungry cannibals 
Would not have touched, would not have stained 

with blood : 
But you are more inhuman, more inexorable, 
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0, ten times more, than tigers of Hyrcania. 
See, ruthless queen, a hapless father's tears: 
This cloth thou dip'dst in blood of my sweet boy, 
And I with tears do wash the blood away. 
Keep thou the napkin, and go boast of this : 
1 60 And if thou telTst the heavy story right, 
Upon my soul, the hearers will shed tears; 
Yea, even my foes will shed fast-falling tears, 
And say 'Alas, it was a piteous deed!' 
There, take the crown, and, with the crown, 

my curse; 

And in thy need such comfort come to thee 
As now I reap at thy too cruel hand! 
Hard-hearted Clifford, take me from the world: 
My soul to heaven, my blood upon your heads! 
Northumberland. Had he been slaughterman to 

all my kin, 

170 I should not for my life but weep with him, 
To see how inly sorrow gripes his soul. 
Queen Margaret. What! weeping-ripe, my 

Lord Northumberland ? 
Think but upon the wrong he did us all, 
And that will quickly dry thy melting tears. 
Clifford. Here's for my oath, here's for my 

father's death. [stabbing him 

Queen Margaret. And here's to right our gentle- 
hearted king. [stabbing him 
York. Open Thy gate of mercy, gracious God! 
My soul flies through these wounds to seek out Thee. 

[Jiff 
Queen Margaret. Off with his head, and set it on 

York gates; 
i So So York may overlook the town of York. 

[flourish; they go 
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[2. I.] A plain near Mortimer's Cross in Herefordshire 
A march. Enter EDWARD, RICHARD, and their power 

Edward. I wonder how our princely father 'scaped, 
Or whether he be 'scaped away or no 
From Clifford's and Northumberland's pursuit: 
Had he been ta'en, we should have heard the news; 
Had he been slain, we should have heard the news; 
Or had he 'scaped, methinks we should have heard 
The happy tidings of his good escape, 
How fares my brother? why is he so sad? 

Richard, I cannot joy, until I be resolved 
Where our right valiant father is become. 10 

I saw him in the battle range about; 
And watched him how he singled Clifford forth. 
Methought he bore him in the thickest troop 
As doth a lion in a herd of neat; 
Or as a bear, encompassed round with dogs, 
Who having pinched a few and made them cry, 
The rest stand all aloof, and bark at him. 
So fared our father with his enemies; 
So fled his enemies my warlike father: 
Methinks, 'tis prize enough to be his son. 20 

See how the morning opes her golden gates, 
And takes her farewell of the glorious sun! 
How well resembles it the prime of youth, 
Trimmed like a younker prancing to his love! 

Edward. Dazzle mine eyes, or do I see three suns ? 

Richard. Three glorious suns, each one a perfect sun; 
Not separated with the racking clouds, 
But severed in a pale clear-shining sky. 
See, see! they join, embrace, and seem to kiss, 
As if they vowed some league inviolable : 30 
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Now are they but one lamp, one light, one sun. 
In this the heaven figures some event. 
Edward. 'Tis wondrous strange, the like yet never 

heard of. 

I think it cites us, brother, to the field, 
That we, the sons of brave Plantagenet, 
Each one already blazing by our meeds, 
Should notwithstanding join our lights together 
And over-shine the earth as this the world. 
Whate'er it bodes, henceforward will I bear 
40 Upon my target three fair-shining suns. 

'Richard. Nay, bear three daughters : by your leave 

I speak it, 
You love the breeder better than the male. 

Enter one, blowing a horn 

But what art thou, whose heavy looks foretell 
Some dreadful story hanging on thy tongue ? 

Messenger. Ah, one that was a woful looker-on 
When as the noble Duke of York was slain, 
Your princely father and my loving lord ! 

Edward. O, speak no more, for I have heard 
too much. 

Richard. Say how he died, for I will hear it all. 
50 Messenger. Environed he was with many foes, 
And stood against them, as the hope of Troy 
Against the Greeks that would have entered Troy. 
But Hercules himself must yield to odds; 
And many strokes, though with a little axe, 
Hew down and fell the hardest-timbered oak. 
By many hands your father was subdued; 
But only slaughtered by the ireful arm 
Of unrelenting Clifford and the queen, 
Who crowned the gracious duke in high despite, 
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Laughed in his face; and when with grief he wept, 60 

The ruthless queen gave him to dry his cheeks 

A napkin steeped in the harmless blood 

Of sweet young Rutland, by rough Clifford slain: 

And after many scorns, many foul taunts, 

They took his head, and on the gates of York 

They set the same; and there it doth remain, 

The saddest spectacle that e'er I viewed. 

Edward. Sweet Duke of York, our prop to lean upon, 
Now thou art gone, we have no staff, no stay. 
Clifford, boist'rous Clifford! thou hast slain 70 

The flower of Europe for his chivalry; 
And treacherously hast thou vanquished him, 
For hand to hand he would have vanquished thee. 
Now my soul's palace is become a prison : 
Ah, would she break from hence, that this my body 
Might in the ground be closed up in rest! 
For never henceforth shall I joy again; 
Never, O never, shall I see more joy! 

Richard. I cannot weep; for all my body's moisture 
Scarce serves to quench my furnace-burning heart: 80 
Nor can my tongue unload my heart's great burden; 
For selfsame wind that I should speak withal 
Is kindling coals that fires all my breast, 
And burns me up with flames that tears would quench. 
To weep is to make less the depth of grief: 
Tears then for babes, blows and revenge for me! 
Richard, I bear thy name, I'll venge thy death, 
Or die renowned by attempting it. 

Edward. His name that valiant duke hath left 

with thee; 
His dukedom and his chair with me is left. 90 

'Richard. Nay, if thou be that princely eagle's bird, 
Show thy descent by gazing 'gainst the sun: 
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For chair and dukedom, throne and kingdom say; 
Either that is thine, or else thou wert not his. 

March. Enter WARWICK, MARQUESS OF MONTAGUE, 
and their army 

Warwick. How now, fair lords! What fare? what 

news abroad ? 

Richard. Great Lord of Warwick, if we should recompt 
Our baleful news, and at each word's deliverance 
Stab poniards in our flesh till all were told, 
The words would add more anguish than the wounds. 
100 O valiant lord, the Duke of York is slain! 

Edward. O Warwick, Warwick! that Plantagenet, 
Which held thee dearly as his soul's redemption, 
Is by the stern Lord Clifford done to death. 
Warwick. Ten days ago I drowned these news 

in tears; 

And now, to add more measure to your woes, 
I come to tell you things sith then befall'n. 
After the bloody fray at Wakefield fought, 
Where your brave father breathed his latest gasp, 
Tidings, as swiftly as the posts could run, 
no Were brought me of your loss and his depart. 
I, then in London, keeper of the king, 
Mustered my soldiers, gathered fiocks of friends, 
And very well appointed, as I thought, 
Marched toward Saint Albans to intercept the queen, 
Bearing the king in my behalf along; 
For by my scouts I was advertised 
That she was coming with a full intent 
To dash our late decree in parliament 
Touching King Henry's oath and your succession. 
120 Short tale to make, we at Saint Albans met, 

Our battles joined, and both sides fiercely fought: 
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But whether 'twas the coldness of the king, 

Who looked full gently on his warlike queen, 

That robbed my soldiers of their heated spleen; 

Or whether 'twas report of her success; 

Or more than common fear of Clifford's rigour, 

Who thunders to his captives blood and death, 

I cannot judge: but, to conclude with truth, 

Their weapons like to lightning came and went; 

Our soldiers', like the night-owl's lazy flight, 130 

Or like an idle thresher with a flail, 

Fell gently down, as if they struck their friends. 

I cheered them up with justice of our cause, 

With promise of high pay and great rewards: 

But all in vain; they had no heart to fight, 

And we in them no hope to win the day; 

So that we ed; the king unto the queen; 

Lord George your brother, Norfolk and myself, 

In haste, post-haste, are come to join with you; 

For in the marches here we heard you were, 140 

Making another head to fight again. 

Edward. Where is the Duke of Norfolk, 

gentle Warwick? 
And when came George from Burgundy to England ? 

Warwick. Some six miles off the duke is with 

the soldiers; 

And for your brother, he was lately sent 
From your kind aunt, Duchess of Burgundy, 
With aid of soldiers to this needful war. 

'Richard. 'Twas odds, belike, when valiant 

Warwick fled: 

Oft have I heard his praises in pursuit, 
But ne'er till now his scandal oif retire. . 150 

Warwick. Nor now my scandal, Richard, dost 
thou hear; 
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For thou shalt know this strong right hand of mine 
Can pluck the diadem from faint Henry's head, 
And wring the awful sceptre from his fist, 
Were he as famous and as bold in war 
As he is famed for mildness, peace, and prayer. 

'Richard. I know it well, Lord Warwick ; blame me not : 
'Tis love I bear thy glories makes me speak. 
But in this troublous time what's to be done? 

1 60 Shall we go throw away our coats of steel, 

And wrap our bodies in bkck mourning gowns, 
Numb'ring our Aye-Maries with our beads ? 
Or shall we on the helmets of our foes 
Tell our devotion with revengeful arms ? 
If for the last, say ay, and to it, lords. 
Warwick. Why, therefore Warwick came to seek 

you out, 

And therefore comes my brother Montague. 
Attend me, lords. The proud insulting queen, 
With Clifford and the haught Northumberland, 

1 70 And of their feather many moe proud birds, 
Have wrought the easy-melting king like wax. 
He swore consent to your succession, 
His oath enrolled in the parliament; 
And now to London all the crew are gone, 
To frustrate both his oath and what beside 
May make against the house of Lancaster. 
Their power, I think, is thirty thousand strong: 
Now, if the help of Norfolk and myself, 
With all the friends that thou, brave Earl of March, 

1 80 Amongst the loving Welshmen canst procure, 
Will but amount to five and twenty thousand, 
Why, via! to London will we march amain, 
And once again bestride our foaming steeds, 
And once again cry 'Charge upon our foes!' 
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But never once again turn back and fly. 

'Richard. Ay, now methinks I hear great 

Warwick speak : 

Ne'er may he live to see a sunshine day, 
That cries 'Retire/ if Warwick bid him stay. 

Edward. Lord Warwick, on thy shoulder will I lean; 
And when thou fail'st as God forbid the hour! 190 
Must Edward fall, which peril heaven forfend! 

Warwick. No longer Earl of March, but Duke 

of York: 

The next degree is England's royal throne; 
For King of England shalt thou be proclaimed 
In every borough as we pass along; 
And he that throws not up his cap for joy 
Shall for the fault make forfeit of his head. 
King Edward, valiant Richard, Montague, 
Stay we no longer, dreaming of renown, 
But sound the trumpets, and about our task. 200 

Richard. Then, Clifford, were thy heart as hard 

as steel, 

As thou hast shown it flinty by thy deeds, 
I come to pierce it, or to give thee mine. 

Edward. Then strike up drums : God and 
Saint George for us! 

Enter a Messenger 

Warwick. How now! what news? 

Messenger. The Duke of Norfolk sends you word 

by me, 

The queen is coming with a puissant host; 
And craves your company for speedy counsel. 
Warwick. Why then it sorts, brave warriors, 

let's away. [they go forward 
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[2. 2.] Before Tork 

Flourish. Enter KING HENRT, $$EEN MARGARET, the 
PRINCE OF WALES, CLIFFORD, and NORTHUMBERLAND, 
with drum and trumpets 

^een Margaret. Welcome, my lord, to this brave 

town of York. 

Yonder's the head of that arch-enemy 
That sought to be encompassed with your crown : 
Doth not the object cheer your heart, my lord ? 

King Henry. Ay, as the rocks cheer them that fear 

their wrack: 

To see this sight, it irks my very soul. 
Withhold revenge, dear God! 'tis not my fault, 
Nor wittingly have I infringed my vow. 

Clifford. My gracious liege, this too much lenity 
10 And harmful pity must be laid aside. 
To whom do lions cast their gentle looks ? 
Not to the beast that would usurp their den. 
Whose hand is that the forest bear doth lick ? 
Not his that spoils her young before her face. 
Who 'scapes the lurking serpent's mortal sting ? 
Not he that sets his foot upon her back. 
The smallest worm will turn being trodden on, 
And doves will peck in safeguard of their brood. 
Ambitious York did level at thy crown, 
20 Thou smiling while he knit his angry brows: 
He, but a duke, would have his son a king, 
And raise his issue, like a loving sire; 
Thou, being a king, blest with a goodly son, 
Didst yield consent to disinherit him, 
Which argued thee a most unloving father. 
Unreasonable creatures feed their young; 
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And though man's face be fearful to their eyes, 
Yet, in protection of their tender ones, 
Who hath not seen them, even with those wings 
Which sometime they have used with fearful flight, 30 
Make war with him that climbed unto their nest, 
Offering their own lives in their young's defence ? 
For shame, my liege, make them your precedent! 
Were it not pity that this goodly boy 
Should lose his birthright by his father's fault, 
And long hereafter say unto his child, 
4 What my great-grandfather and grandsire got 
My careless father fondly gave away' ? 
Ah, what a shame were this! Look on the boy; 
And let his manly face, which promiseth 40 

Successful fortune, steel thy melting heart 
To hold thine own and leave thine own with him. 
King Henry. Full well hath Clifford played 

the orator, 

Inferring arguments of mighty force. 
But, Clifford, tell me, didst thou never hear 
That things ill-got had ever bad success? 
And happy always was it for that son 
Whose father for his hoarding went to hell? 
I'll leave my son my virtuous deeds behind; 
And would my father had left me no more! 50 

For all the rest is held at such a rate 
As brings a thousand-fold more care to keep 
Than in possession any jot of pleasure. 
Ah, cousin York! would thy best friends did know 
How it doth grieve me that thy head is here! 
Qyeen Margaret. My lord, cheer up your spirits : our 

foes are nigh, 

And this soft courage makes your followers faint. 
You promised knighthood to our forward son: 

3-2 
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Unsheathe your sword, and dub him presently. 
60 Edward, kneel down. 

King Henry. Edward Plantagenet, arise a knight; 
And learn this lesson, draw thy sword in right. 

Prince. My gracious father, by your kingly leave, 
I'll draw it as apparent to the crown, 
And in that quarrel use it to the death. 

Clifford. Why, that is spoken like a toward prince. 

Enter a Messenger 

Messenger. Royal commanders, be in readiness : 
For with a band of thirty thousand men 
Comes Warwick, backing of the Duke of York; 
70 And in the towns, as they do march along, 
Proclaims him king, and many fly to him : 
Darraign your battle, for they are at hand. 

Clifford. I would your highness would depart the field : 
The queen hath best success when you are absent. 
Queen Margaret. Ay, good my lord, and leave us to 

our fortune. 
King Henry. Why, that's my fortune too; therefore 

I'll stay. 

Northumberland. Be it with resolution then to fight. 
Prince. My royal father, cheer these noble lords 
And hearten those that fight in your defence: 
80 Unsheathe your sword, good father; cry 
1 Saint George!' 

March. Enter EDWARD, GEORGE, RICHARD, WAR- 
WICK, NORFOLK, MONTAGUE, and soldiers 

Edward. Now, perjured Henry! wilt thou kneel 

for grace, 

And set thy diadem upon my head; 
Or bide the mortal fortune of the field ? 
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Gtyeen Margaret. Go, rate thy minions, proud 

insulting boy! 

Becomes it thee to be thus bold in terms 
Before thy sovereign and thy lawful king ? 
Edward. I am his king, and he should bow 

his knee; 

I was adopted heir by his consent: 
Since when, his oath is broke; for, as I hear, 
You, that are king, though he do wear the crown, 90 
Have caused him, by new act of parliament, 
To blot out me, and put his own son in. 

Clifford. And reason too: 
Who should succeed the father but the son? 
Richard. Are you there, butcher? O, I cannot speak! 
Clifford. Ay, crook-back, here I stand to answer thee, 
Or any he the proudest of thy sort. 
Richard. 'Twas you that killed young Rutland, was 

it not? 

Clifford. Ay, and old York, and yet not satisfied. 
Richard. For God's sake, lords, give signal to 

the fight. 100 

Warwick. What say'st thou, Henry, wilt thou yield 

the crown ? 
^ueen Margaret. Why, how now, long-tongued 

Warwick! dare you speak? 
When you and I met at Saint Albans last, 
Your legs did better service than your hands. 
Warwick. Then 'twas my turn to fly, and now 

'tis thine. 

Clifford. You said so much before, and yet you fied. 
Warwick. 'Twas not your valour, Clifford, drove 

me thence. 

Northumberland. No, nor your manhood that durst 
make you stay. 
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Richard. Northumberland, I hold tliee reverently. 
no Break off the parley; for scarce I can refrain 
The execution of my big-swoln heart 
Upon that Clifford, that cruel child-killer. 
Clifford. I slew thy father, calTst thou him a child ? 
Richard. Ay, like a dastard and a treacherous coward, 
As thou didst kill our tender brother Rutland; 
But ere sun set I'll make thee curse the deed. 
King Henry. Have done with words, my lords, and 

hear me speak. 
Qyeen Margaret. Defy them then, or else hold close 

thy lips. 

King Henry. I prithee, give no limits to my tongue : 
120 I am a king, and privileged to speak. 

Clifford. My liege, the wound that bred this 

meeting here 
Cannot be cured by words; therefore be still. 

Richard. Then, executioner, unsheathe thy sword : 
By him that made us all, I am resolved 
That Clifford's manhood lies upon his tongue. 

Edward. Say, Henry, shall I have my right, or no? 
A thousand men have broke their fasts to-day, 
That ne'er shall dine unless thou yield the crown. 

Warwick. If thou deny, their blood upon thy head; 
130 For York in justice puts his armour on. 

Prince. If that be right which Warwick says is right, 
There is no wrong, but every thing is right. 
Richard. Whoever got thee, there thy mother stands; 
For, well I wot, thou hast thy mother's tongue. 
Qyeen Margaret. But thou art neither like thy sire 

nor dam; 

But like a foul mis-shapen stigmatic, 
Marked by the destinies to be avoided, 
As venom toads, or lizards' dreadful stings. 
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'Richard. Iron of Naples hid with English gilt, 
Whose father bears the title of a king 140 

As if a channel should be called the sea 
Sham'st thou not, knowing whence thou 

art extraught, 
To let thy tongue detect thy base-born heart ? 

Edward. A wisp of straw were worth a 

thousand crowns, 

To make this shameless callet know herself. 
Helen of Greece was fairer far than thou, 
Although thy husband may be Menelaus; 
And ne'er was Agamemnon's brother wronged 
By that false woman, as this king by thee. 
His father revelled in the heart of France, 150 

And tamed the king, and made the dauphin stoop; 
And had he matched according to his state, 
He might have kept that glory to this day; 
But when he took a beggar to his bed, 
And graced thy poor sire with his bridal-day, 
Even then that sunshine brewed a shower for him, 
That washed his father's fortunes forth of France, 
And heaped sedition on his crown at home. 
For what hath broached this tumult but thy pride? 
Hadst thou been meek, our title still had slept; 160 

And we, in pity of the gentle king, 
Had slipped our claim until another age. 

George. But when we saw our sunshine made 

thy spring, 

And that thy summer bred us no increase, 
We set the axe to thy usurping root; 
And though the edge hath something hit ourselves, 
Yet, know thou, since we have begun to strike, 
We'll never leave till we have hewn thee down, 
Or bathed thy growing with our heated bloods. 
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170 Edward. And, in this resolution, I defy thee; 
Not willing any longer conference, 
Since thou deniest the gentle king to speak. 
Sound trumpets! let our bloody colours wave! 
And either victory, or else a grave. 
Qyeen Margaret. Stay, Edward. 
Edward. No, wrangling woman, we'll no longer stay: 
These words will cost ten thousand lives this day. 

[they go to prepare for battle 



[2. 3.] A field of battle between Tow ton and Sax 'ton , 
in Yorkshire. At the back a grassy knoll 

Alarum. Excursions. Enter WARWICK. 

Warwick. Forspent with toil, as runners with a race, 
I lay me down a little while to breathe; 
For strokes received, and many blows repaid, 
Have robbed my strong-knit sinews of their strength, 
And spite of spite needs must I rest awhile. 

Enter EDWARD, running 

Edward. Smile, gentle heaven! or strike, 

ungentle death! 

For this world frowns, and Edward's sun is clouded. 
Warwick. How now, my lord! what hap ? what hope 

fgood? Enter GEORGE 

George. Our hap is loss, our hope but sad despair; 
ro Our ranks are broke, and ruin follows us: 
What counsel give you ? whither shall we fly? 

Edward. Bootless is flight, they follow us with wings; 
And weak we are and cannot shun pursuit. 

Enter RICHARD 
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Richard. Ah, Warwick, why hast thou 

withdrawn thyself? 

Thy brother's blood the thirsty earth hath drunk, 
Broached with the steely point of Clifford's lance; 
And in the very pangs of death he cried, 
Like to a dismal clangor heard from far, 
4 Warwick, revenge', brother, revenge my death!' 
So, underneath the belly of their steeds, 20 

That stained their fetlocks in his smoking blood, 
The noble gentleman gave up the ghost. 

Warwick. Then let the earth be drunken with 

our blood: 

I'll kill my horse, because I will not fly. 
Why stand we like soft-hearted women here, 
Wailing our losses, whiles the foe doth rage; 
And look upon, as if the tragedy 
Were pkyed in jest by counterfeiting actors? 
Here on my knee I vow to God above, 
I'll never pause again, never stand still, 30 

Till either death hath closed these eyes of mine 
Or fortune given me measure of revenge. 

Edward. O Warwick, I do bend my knee with thine; 
And in this vow do chain my soul to thine! 
And, ere my knee rise from the earth's cold face, 
I throw my hands, mine eyes, my heart to th.ee, 
Thou setter up and plucker down of kings, 
Beseeching thee, if with thy will it stands 
That to my foes this body must be prey, 
Yet that thy brazen gates of heaven may ope, 40 

And give sweet passage to my sinful soul! 
Now, lords, take leave until we meet again, 
Where'er it be, in heaven or in earth, 

'Richard. Brother, give me thy hand; and, 
gentle Warwick, 
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Let me embrace thee in my weary arms: 
I, that did never weep, now melt with woe 
That winter should cut off our spring-time so. 

Warwick. Away, away! Once more, sweet 
lords, farewell. 

George. Yet let us all together to our troops, 
50 And give them leave to fly that will not stay; 
And call them pillars that will stand to us; 
And, if we thrive, promise them such rewards 
As victors wear at the Olympian games : 
This may plant courage in their quailing breasts; 
For yet is hope of life and victory. 
Forslow no longer, make we hence amain. [they go 

Excursions 
[2. 4.] Enter RICHARD and CLIFFORD 

Richard. Now, Clifford, I have singled thee alone. 
Suppose this arm is for the Duke of York, 
And this for Rutland, both bound to revenge 
Wert thou environed with a brazen wall. 
Clifford. Now, Richard, I am with thee 

here alone. 

This is the hand that stabbed thy father York, 
And this the hand that slew thy brother Rutland, 
And here's the heart that triumphs in their death 
And cheers these hands that slew thy sire and brother 
10 To execute the like upon thyself; 
And so, have at thee! 

[they fight; Warwick comes; Clifford flies 
Richard. Nay, Warwick, single out some 

other chase; 
For I myself will hunt this wolf to death. 

[he pursues; Warwick follows 
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Alarum 

[2. 5.] Enter KING HENRT alone; he ascends 
the knoll 

King Henry. This battle fares like to the 

morning's war, 

When dying clouds contend with growing light, 
What time the shepherd, blowing of his nails, 
Can neither call it perfect day nor night. 
Now sways it this way, like a mighty sea 
Forced by the tide to combat with the wind; 
Now sways it that way, like the selfsame sea 
Forced to retire by fury of the wind: 
Sometime the flood prevails, and then the wind; 
Now one the better, then another best; 
Both, tugging to be victors, breast to breast, 
Yet neither conqueror nor conquered : 
So is the equal poise of this fell war. 
Here on this molehill will I sit me down. 
To whom God will, there be the victory! 
For Margaret my queen, and Clifford too, 
Have chid me from the battle; swearing both 
They prosper best of all when I am thence. 
Would I were dead! if God's good will were so; 
For what is in this world but grief and woe ? 
O God! methinks it were a happy life, 
To be no better than a homely swain; 
To sit upon a hill, as I do now, 
To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, 
Thereby to see the minutes how they run, 
How many make the hour full complete, 
How many hours bring about the day, 
How many days will finish up the year, 
How many years a mortal man may live. 
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30 When this is known, then to divide the times: 
So many hours must I tend my flock, 
So many hours must I take my rest, 
So many hours must I contemplate, 
So many hours must I sport myself, 
So many days my ewes have been with young, 
So many weeks ere the poor fools will ean, 
So many years ere I shall shear the fleece: 
So minutes, hours, days, months, and years, 
Passed over to the end they were created, 

40 Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. 
Ah, what a life were this! how sweet! how lovely! 
Gives not the hawthorn-bush a sweeter shade 
To shepherds looking on their silly sheep, 
Than doth a rich embroidered canopy 
To kings that fear their subjects' treachery? 
0, yes, it doth; a thousand-fold it doth* 
And to conclude, the shepherd's homely curds, 
His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle, 
His wonted sleep under a fresh tree's shade, 

50 All which secure and sweetly he enjoys, 
Is far beyond a prince's delicates, 
His viands sparkling in a golden cup, 
His body couche'd in a curious bed, 
When care, mistrust, and treason waits on him. 

Alarum 

Enter a Son that hath killed his father, 
dragging in the body 

Son. Ill blows the wind that profits nobody. 
This man, whom hand to hand I slew in fight, 
May be possessed with some store of crowns; 
And I, that haply take them from him now, 
May yet ere night yield both my life and them 
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To some man else, as this dead man doth me.... 60 

Who's this? O God! it is my father's face, 

Whom in this conflict I, unwares, have killed. 

O heavy times, begetting such events! 

From London by the king was I pressed forth; 

My father, being the Earl of Warwick's man, 

Came on the part of York, pressed by his master; 

And I, who at his hands received my life, 

Have by my hands of life bereaved him. 

Pardon me, God, I knew not what I did! 

And pardon, father, for I knew not thee! 70 

My tears shall wipe away these bloody marks; 

And no more words till they have flowed their fill. 

King Henry. O piteous spectacle! bloody times! 
Whiles lions war and battle for their dens, 
Poor harmless lambs abide their enmity. 
Weep, wretched man, Til aid thee tear for tear; 
And let our hearts and eyes, like civil war, 
Be blind with tears, and break o'ercharged with grief. 

Enter on the other side a Father that hath killed his 
son, bringing in the body 

Father. Thou that so stoutly hast resisted me, 
Give me thy gold, if thou hast any gold; 80 

For I have bought it with an hundred blows. 
But let me see: is this our foeman's face? 
Ah, no, no, no, it is mine only son! 
Ah, boy, if any life be left in thee, 
Throw up thine eye! see, see what showers arise, 
Blown with the windy tempest of my heart, 
Upon thy wounds, that kill mine eye and heart! 
O, pity, God, this miserable age! 
What stratagems, how fell, how butcherly, 
Erroneous, mutinous and unnatural, 90 
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This deadly quarrel daily doth beget! 
O boy, thy father gave thee life too soon, 
And hath bereft thee of thy life too late! 
King Henry. Woe above woe! grief more than 

common grief! 

that my death would stay these ruthful deeds! 
0, pity, pity, gentle heaven, pity! 
The red rose and the white are on his face, 
The fatal colours of our striving houses: 
The one his purple blood right well resembles; 
100 The other his pale cheeks, methinks, presenteth: 
Wither one rose, and let the other flourish; 
If you contend, a thousand lives must wither. 
Son. How will my mother for a father's death 
Take on with me and ne'er be satisfied! 
Father. How will my wife for slaughter of my son 
Shed seas of tears and ne'er be satisfied! 
King Henry. How will the country for these 

woful chances 

Misthink the king and not be satisfied! 
Son. Was ever son so rued a father's death? 
no Father. Was ever father so bemoaned his son ? 
King Henry. Was ever king so grieved for 

subject's woe? 

Much is your sorrow; mine ten times so much, 
Son. I'll bear thee hence, where I may weep my fill. 
\he carries away the body 
Father. These arms of mine shall be thy 

winding-sheet; 

My heart, sweet boy, shall be thy sepulchre, 
For from my heart thine image ne'er shall go; 
My sighing breast shall be thy funeral bell; 
And so obsequious will thy father be, 
Even for the loss of thee, having no more, 
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As Priam was for all his valiant sons. 120 

I'll bear thee hence; and let them fight that will, 
For I have murdered where I should not kill. 

[he carries azoay the body 
King Henry. Sad-hearted men, much overgone 

with care, 
Here sits a king more woful than you are. 

Alarums: excursions 
Enter the QUEEN, the PRINCE, and EXETER 

Prince. Fly, father, fly! for all your friends are fled, 
And Warwick rages like a chafed bull: 
Away! for death doth hold us in pursuit. 

Queen Margaret. Mount you, my lord; towards 

Berwick post amain: 

Edward and Richard, like a brace of greyhounds 
Having the fearful flying hare in sight, 130 

With fiery eyes sparkling for very wrath, 
And bloody steel grasped in their ireful hands, 
Are at our backs; and therefore hence amain. 

Exeter. Away! for vengeance comes along with them: 
Nay, stay not to expostulate, make speed; 
Or else come after : I'll away before. 

King Henry. Nay, take me with thee, good 

sweet Exeter: 

Not that I fear to stay, but love to go 
Whither the queen intends. Forward; away! 

[they hasten hence 
A loud alarum 
[2. 6.] Enter CLIFFORD, wounded 

Clifford. Here burns my candle out; ay, here it dies, 
Which, whiles it lasted, gave King Henry light. 
O Lancaster, I fear thy overthrow 
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More than my body's parting with my soul! 
My love and fear glued many friends to thee; 
And, now I fall, thy tough commixture melts, 
Impairing Henry, strengthening misproud York. 
The common people swarm like summer flies; 
And whither fly the gnats but to the sun ? 
to And who shines now but Henry's enemies? 

Phoebus, hadst thou never given consent 
That Phaethon should check thy fiery steeds, 
Thy burning car never had scorched the earth! 
And, Henry, hadst thou swayed as kings should do, 
Or as thy father and his father did, 

Giving no ground unto the house of York, 
They never then had sprung like summer flies; 

1 and ten thousand in this luckless realm 
Had left no mourning widows for our death; 

20 And thou this day hadst kept thy chair in peace. 

For what doth cherish weeds but gentle air ? 

And what makes robbers bold but too much lenity ? 

Bootless are plaints, and cureless are my wounds; 

No way to fly, nor strength to hold out flight: 

The foe is merciless, and will not pity; 

For at their hands I have deserved no pity. 

The air hath got into my deadly wounds, 

And much effuse of blood doth make me faint. 

Come, York and Richard, Warwick and the rest; 
30 I stabbed your fathers' bosoms; split my breast. 

[he faints 
Alarum and retreat 

Enter EDWARD, GEORGE, RICHARD, MONTAGUE, 
WARWICK, and soldiers 

Edward. Now breathe we, lords : good fortune 
bids us pause, 
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And smooth, the frowns of war with, peaceful looks. 
Some troops pursue the bloody-minded queen, 
That led calm Henry, though he were a king, 
As doth a sail, filled with a fretting gust, 
Command an argosy to stem the waves. 
But think you, lords, that Clifford fled with them ? 

Warwick. No, 'tis impossible he should escape; 
For, though before his face I speak the words, 
Your brother Richard marked him for the grave: 40 
And wheresoe'er he is, he's surely dead. 

[Clifford groans 9 and dies 

Edward. Whose soul is that which takes her 
heavy leave ? 

Richard. A deadly groan, like life and death's 
departing. 

Edward. See who it is : and, now the battle's ended, 
If friend or foe, let him be gently used. 

Richard. Revoke that doom of mercy, for 'tis Clifford; 
Who not contented that he lopped the branch 
In hewing Rutland when his leaves put forth, 
But set his murdering knife unto the root 
From whence that tender spray did sweetly spring, 50 
I mean our princely father, Duke of York. 

Warwick. From off the gates of York fetch down 

the head, 

Your father's head, which Clifford placed there; 
Instead whereof let this supply the room : 
Measure for measure must be answered. 

Edward. Bring forth that fatal screech-owl to 

our house, 

That nothing sung but death to us and ours: 
Now death shall stop his dismal threat'ning sound 
And his ill-boding tongue no more shall speak. 

Warwick. I think his understanding is bereft. 60 
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Speak, Clifford, dost thou know who speaks to thee ? 
Dark cloudy death, o'ershades his beams of life, 
And he nor sees nor hears us what we say. 

Richard. O, would he did! and so perhaps he doth: 
'Tis but his policy to counterfeit, 
Because he would avoid such bitter taunts 
Which in the time of death he gave our father. 
George. If so thou think'st, vex him with eager words. 
Richard. Clifford, ask mercy and obtain no grace. 
70 Edward. Clifford, repent in bootless penitence. 
Warwick. Clifford, devise excuses for thy faults. 
George. While we devise fell tortures for thy faults. 
Richard. Thou didst love York, and I am son 

to York. 

Edward. Thou pitied'st Rutland, I will pity thee. 
George. Where's Captain Margaret, to fence 

you now? 
Warwick. They mock thee, Clifford: swear as thou 

wast wont. 
Richard. What! not an oath? nay, then the world 

goes hard 

When Clifford cannot spare his friends an oath. 
I know by that he's dead; and, by my soul, 
So If this right hand would buy two hours' life, 
That I in all despite might rail at him, 
This hand should chop it off, and with the 

issuing blood 

Stifle the villain whose unstanche'd thirst 
York and young Rutland could not satisfy. 
Warwick. Ay, but he's dead: off with the 

traitor's head, 

And rear it in the place your father's stands. 
And now to London with triumphant march, 
There to be crowned England's royal king: 
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From whence shall Warwick cut the sea to France, 

And ask the Lady Bona for thy queen : 90 

So shalt thou sinew both these lands together; 

And, having France thy friend, thou shalt not dread 

The scattered foe that hopes to rise again; 

For though they cannot greatly sting to hurt, 

Yet look to have them buzz to offend thine ears. 

First will I see the coronation; 

And then to Brittany I'll cross the sea, 

To effect this marriage, so it please my lord. 

Edward. Even as thou wilt, sweet Warwick, let 

it be; 

For in thy shoulder do I build my seat, roo 

And never will I undertake the thing 
Wherein thy counsel and consent is wanting. 
Richard, I will create thee Duke of Gloucester, 
And George, of Clarence: Warwick, as ourself, 
Shall do and undo as him pleaseth best. 

Richard. Let me be Duke of Clarence, George 

of Gloucester; 
For Gloucester's dukedom is too ominous. 

Warwick. Tut, that's a foolish observation : 
Richard, be Duke of Gloucester. Now to London, 
To see these honours in possession. [they go no 



[3. i.] A forest in the north of England 

Enter two Keepers, with cross-bows In their hands 

i Keener. Under this thick-grown brake we'll 

shroud ourselves; 

For through this laund anon the deer will come, 
And in this covert will we make our stand, 
Culling the principal of all the deer. 

4-3 
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2 Keeper. I'll stay above the hill, so both, may shoot. 

1 Keeper. That cannot be; the noise of thy 

cross-bow 

Will scare the herd, and so my shoot is lost. 
Here stand we both, and aim we at the best: 
And, for the time shall not seem tedious, 
10 I'll tell thee what befel me on a day 

In this self place where now we mean to stand. 

2 Keeper. Here comes a man, let's stay till he 

be past. 

Enter KING HENRT, disguised^ with a prayer-book 

King Henry. From Scotland am I stol'n, even of 

pure love, 

To greet mine own land with my wishful sight. 
No, Harry, Harry, 'tis no land of thine; 
Thy place is filled, thy sceptre wrung from thee, 
Thy balm washed off wherewith thou wast anointed : 
No bending knee will call thee Caesar now, 
No humble suitors press to speak for right, 
20 No, not a man comes for redress of thee; 
For how can I help them, and not myself? 

1 Keeper. Ay, here's a deer whose skin's a 

keeper's fee: 
This is the quondam king; let's seize upon him. 

King Henry. Let me embrace thee, sour adversity, 
For wise men say it is the wisest course. 

2 Keeper. Why linger we? let us lay hands upon him. 
i Keeper. Forbear awhile; we'll hear a little more. 
King Henry. My queen and son are gone to France 

for aid; 

And, as I hear, the great commanding Warwick 
30 Is thither gone, to crave the French king's sister 
To wife for Edward. If this news be true, 
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Poor queen and son, your labour is but lost; 

For Warwick is a subtle orator, 

And Lewis a prince soon won with moving words. 

By this account then Margaret may win him; 

For she's a woman to be pitied much: 

Her sighs will make a battery in his breast; 

Her tears will pierce into a marble heart; 

The tiger will be mild whiles she doth mourn ; 

And Nero will be tainted with remorse, 40 

To hear and see her plaints, her brinish tears. 

Ay, but she's come to beg, Warwick, to give; 

She, on his left side, craving aid for Henry, 

He, on his right, asking a wife for Edward. 

She weeps, and says her Henry is deposed; 

He smiles, and says his Edward is installed ; 

That she, poor wretch, for grief can speak no more; 

Whiles Warwick tells his title, smooths the wrong, 

Inferreth arguments of mighty strength, 

And in conclusion wins the king from her, 50 

With promise of his sister, and what else, 

To strengthen and support King Edward's place. 

O Margaret, thus 'twill be; and thou, poor soul. 

Art then forsaken, as thou went'st forlorn! 

2 Keeper. Say, what art thou that talk'st of kings 
and queens? 

King Henry. More than I seem, and less than I was 

born to: 

A man at least, for less I should not be; 
And men may talk of kings, and why not I ? 

2 Keeper. Ay, but thou talk'st as if thou wert 
a king. 

King Henry. Why, so I am, in mind, and 

that's enough. 60 

2 Keeper. But, if thou be a king, where is thy crown ? 
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King Henry. My crown is in my heart, not on 

my head; 

Not decked with diamonds and Indian stones, 
Nor to be seen: my crown is called Content; 
A crown it is that seldom kings enjoy. 
2 Keeper. Well, if you be a king crowned with content, 
Your crown content and you must be contented 
To go along with us; for, as we think, 
You are the king King Edward hath deposed; 
70 And we his subjects sworn in all allegiance 
Will apprehend you as his enemy. 
King Henry. But did you never swear, and break 

an oath? 

2 Keeper. No, never such an oath nor will not now. 
King Henry. Where did you dwell when I was 

king of England ? 
2 Keeper. Here in this country, where we 

now remain. 

King Henry. I was anointed king at nine months old; 
My father and my grandfather were kings, 
And you were sworn true subjects unto me: 
And tell me, then, have you not broke your oaths ? 
80 i Keeper. No; 

For we were subjects but while you were king. 
King Henry. Why, am I dead ? do I not breathe 

a man ? 

Ah, simple men, you know not what you swear! 
Look, as I blow this feather from my face, 
And as the air blows it to me again, 
Obeying with my wind when I do blow, 
And yielding to another when it blows, 
Commanded always by the greater gust; 
Such is the lightness of you common men. 
90 But do not break your oaths; for of that sin 
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My mild entreaty shall not make you guilty, 
Go where you will, the king shall be commanded ; 
And be you kings, command, and I'll obey. 
r Keeper. We are true subjects to the king, 

King Edward. 

King Henry. So would you be again to Henry, 
If he were seated as King Edward is. 
i Keeper. We charge you, in God's name, and 

the king's, 

To go with, us unto the officers. 
King Henry. In God's name, lead; your king's 

name be obeyed: 

And what God will, that let your king perform; 
And what he will, I humbly yield unto. 

[they had him away 



[3. 2.] London. The palace 

Enter KING EDWARD, GLOUCESTER, CLARENCE, 
and LADT GRET 

King Edward. Brother of Gloucester, at Saint 

Albans field 

This lady's husband, Sir Richard Grey, was slain, 
His lands then seized on by the conqueror : 
Her suit is now to repossess those lands; 
Which we in justice cannot well deny, 
Because in quarrel of the house of York 
The worthy gentleman did lose his life. 
Gloucester. Your highness shall do well to grant 

her suit; 

It were dishonour to deny it her. 
King Edward. It were no less; but yet I'll make 
a pause- 
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(Gloucester [to Clarence]. Yea, is it so? 
I see the lady hath a thing to grant, 
Before the king will grant her humble suit. 
(Clarence [to Gloucester]. He knows the game: how 

true he keeps the wind! 
(Gloucester [to Clarence]. Silence! 
King Edward. Widow, we will consider of your suit; 
And come some other time to know our mind. 
Lady Grey. Right gracious lord, I cannot 

brook delay : 

May it please your highness to resolve me now, 
20 And what your pleasure is shall satisfy me. 

(Gloucester [to Clarence]. Ay, widow? then I'll 

warrant you all your lands, 
An if what pleases him shall pleasure you. 
Fight closer, or, good faith, you'll catch a blow. 
(Clarence [to Gloucester]. I fear her not, unless she 

chance to fall. 
(Gloucester [to Clarence]. God forbid that! for he'll 

take vantages. 
King Edward. How many children hast thou, 

widow ? tell me. 
(Clarence [to Gloucester]. I think he means to beg 

a child of her. 
(Gloucester [to Clarence]. Nay then, whip me: he'll 

rather give her two. 

Lady Grey. Three, my most gracious lord. 
30 (Gloucester [to Clarence]. You shall have four, if 

you'll be ruled by him. 
King Edward. 'Twere pity they should lose their 

father's lands. 

Lady Grey. Be pitiful, dread lord, and grant it then, 
King Edward. Lords, give us leave: I'll try this 
widow's wit. 
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(Gloucester [to Clarence}. Ay, good leave have you; 

for you will have leave, 
Till youth take leave and leave you to the crutch, 

[Gloucester and Clarence withdraw a little 
King Edward. Now tell me, madam, do you love 

your children ? 

Lady Grey. Ay, full as dearly as I love myself. 
King Edward. And would you not do much to do 

them good ? 
Lady Grey. To do them good, I would sustain 

some harm. 
King Edward. Then get your husband's lands, to 

do them good. 40 

Lady Grey. Therefore I came unto your majesty. 
King Edward. I'll tell you how these lands are to 

be got. 
Lady Grey. So shall you bind me to your 

highness' service. 
King Edward. What service wilt thou do me, if I 

give them ? 

Lady Grey. What you command, that rests in me to do. 
King Edward. But you will take exceptions to 

my boon. 

Lady Grey. No, gracious lord, except I cannot do it. 
King Edward. Ay, but thou canst do what I mean 

to ask. 
Lady Grey. Why, then I will do what your 

grace commands. 
(Gloucester [to Clarence]. He plies her hard; and 

much rain wears the marble. 50 

(Clarence [to Gloucester]. As red as fire! nay, then 

her wax must melt. 
Lady Grey. Why stops my lord? shall I not hear 

my task? 
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King Edward. An easy task; 'tis but to love a king. 
Lady Grey. That's soon performed, because I am 

a subject. 
King Edward. Why, then, thy husband's lands I 

freely give thee. 
Lady Grey. I take my leave with many 

thousand thanks. 
(Gloucester [to Clarence]. The match is made; she 

seals it with a curtsy. 
King Edward. But stay thee, 'tis the fruits of love 

I mean. 

Lady Grey. The fruits of love I mean, my loving liege. 
60 King Edward. Ay, but, I fear me, in another sense. 
What love, think'st thou, I sue so much to get ? 
Lady Grey. My love till death, my humble thanks, 

my prayers; 

That love which virtue begs and virtue grants. 
King Edward. No, by my troth, I did not mean 

such love. 
Lady Grey. Why, then you mean not as I thought 

you did. 
King Edward. But now you partly may perceive 

my mind. 
Lady Grey. My mind will never grant what 

I perceive 

Your highness aims at, if I aim aright. 
King Edward. To tell thee plain, I aim to lie 

with thee. 
70 Lady Grey. To tell you plain, I had rather lie 

in prison. 
King Edward. Why, then thou shalt not have thy 

husband's lands. 
Lady Grey. Why, then mine honesty shall be 

my dower; 
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For by that loss I will not purchase them. 
King Edward. Therein thou wrong'st thy 

children mightily. 
Lady Grey. Herein your highness wrongs both 

them and me. 

But, mighty lord, this merry inclination 
Accords not with the sadness of my suit: 
Please you dismiss me, either with 'ay' or 'no'. 

King Edward. Ay, if thou wilt say 'ay ' to my request; 
No, if thou dost say 'no 7 to my demand. 80 

Lady Grey. Then, no, my lord. My suit is at an end. 
(Gloucester [to Clarence}. The widow likes him not, 

she knits her brows. 
(Clarence [to Gloucester}. He is the bluntest wooer 

in Christendom. 
(King Edward, [to himself} Her looks doth argue 

her replete with modesty; 
Her words doth show her wit incomparable; 
All her perfections challenge sovereignty: 
One way or other, she is for a king; 
And she shall be my love, or else my queen.... 
[aloud} Say that King Edward take thee for his queen ? 
Lady Grey. 'Tis better said than done, my 

gracious lord: 90 

I am a subject fit to jest withal, 
But far unfit to be a sovereign. 
King Edward. Sweet widow, by my state I swear 

to thee 

I speak no more than what my soul intends; 
And that is, to enjoy thee for my love. 
Lady Grey. And that is more than I will 

yield unto: 

I know I am too mean to be your queen, 
And yet too good to be your concubine. 
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King Edward. You cavil, widow: I did mean, 

my queen. 
) Lady Grey. 'Twill grieve your grace my sons should 

call you father. 
King Edward. No more than when my daughters 

call thee mother. 

Thou art a widow, and thou hast some children; 
And, by God's mother, I, being but a bachelor, 
Have other some: why, 'tis a happy thing 
To be the father unto many sons. 
Answer no more, for thou shalt be my queen. 
(Gloucester [to Clarence]. The ghostly father now 

hath done his shrift. 
(Clarence [to Gloucester}. When he was made a 

shriver, 'twas for shift. 
King Edward. Brothers, you muse what chat we 

two have had. 
> Gloucester. The widow likes it not, for she looks 

very sad. 
King Edward. You'ld think it strange if I should 

marry her. 

Clarence. To whom, my lord ? 
King Edward. Why, Clarence, to myself. 

Gloucester. That would be ten days' wonder at 

the least. 

Clarence. That's a day longer than a wonder lasts. 
Gloucester. By so much is the wonder in extremes. 
King Edward. Well, jest on, brothers: I can tell 

you both 
Her suit is granted for her husband's lands. 

Enter a Nobleman 

Nobleman. My gracious lord, Henry your foe is taken, 
And brought your prisoner to your palace gate. 
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King Edward. See that he be conveyed unto 

the Tower: 120 

And go we, brothers, to the man that took him, 
To question of his apprehension. 
Widow, go you along. Lords, use her honourably. 

[all go but Gloucester 

Gloucester. Ay, Edward will use women honourably. 
Would he were wasted, marrow, bones and all, 
That from his loins no hopeful branch may spring, 
To cross me from the golden time I look for! 
And yet, between my soul's desire and me 
The lustful Edward's title buridd 
Is Clarence, Henry, and his son young Edward, 130 

And all the unlooked-for issue of their bodies, 
To take their rooms, ere I can place myself: 
A cold premeditation for my purpose! 
Why then, I do but dream on sovereignty; 
Like one that stands upon a promontory, 
And spies a far-off shore where he would tread, 
Wishing his foot were equal with his eye, 
And chides the sea that sunders him from thence, 
Saying, he'll lade it dry to have his way : 
So do I wish the crown, being so far off; 140 

And so I chide the means that keeps me from it; 
And so I say, Fll cut the causes off, 
Flattering me with impossibilities. 
My eye's too quick, my heart o'erweens too much, 
Unless my hand and strength could equal them. 
Well, say there is no kingdom then for Richard, 
What other pleasure can the world afford ? 
I'll make my heaven in a lady's lap, 
And deck my body in gay ornaments, 
And witch sweet ladies with my words and looks. 150 
miserable thought! and more unlikely 
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Than to accomplish twenty golden crowns! 
Why, Love forswore me in my mother's womb: 
And, for I should not deal in her soft laws, 
She did corrupt frail Nature with some bribe, 
To shrink mine arm up like a withered shrub; 
To make an envious mountain on my back, 
Where sits deformity to mock my body; 
To shape my legs of an unequal size; 

1 60 To disproportion me in every part, 

Like to a chaos, or an unlicked bear-whelp 

That carries no impression like the dam. 

And am I then a man to be beloved ? 

monstrous fault, to harbour such a thought! 

Then, since this earth affords no joy to me, 

But to command, to check, to o'er bear such 

As are of better person than myself, 

I'll make my heaven to dream upon the crown, 

And, whiles I live, t'account this world but hell, 

170 Until my mis-shaped trunk that bears this head 
Be round impale" d with a glorious crown. 
And yet I know not how to get the crown, 
For many lives stand between me and home: 
And I like one lost in a thorny wood, 
That rends the thorns and is rent with the thorns, 
Seeking a way and straying from the way, 
Not knowing how to find the open air, 
But toiling desperately to find it out- 
Torment myself to catch the English crown: 

i So And from that torment I will free myself, 
Or hew my way out with a bloody axe. 
Why, I can smile, and murder whiles I smile, 
And cry ' Content' to that which grieves my heart, 
And wet my cheeks with artificial tears, 
And frame my face to all occasions. 
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I'll drown more sailors than the mermaid shall; 

I'll slay more gazers than the basilisk; 

I'll play the orator as well as Nestor, 

Deceive more slily than Ulysses could, 

And, like a Sinon, take another Troy. 190 

I can add colours to the chameleon, 

Change shapes with Proteus for advantages, 

And set the murderous Machiavel to school. 

Can I do this, and cannot get a crown? 

Tut, were it farther off, I'll pluck it down. \he goes 

[3. 3.] France. A room in the KING'S patace, 
with a chair of state upon a dais 

Flourish. Enter LEWIS the French King, his sister BON A, 
his Admiral, called BOURBON; PRINCE EDWARD, 
$$EEN MARGARET, and the EARL OF OXFORD. LEWIS 
sits, and rises up again 

King Lewis. Fair Queen of England, 

worthy Margaret, 

Sit down with us: it ill befits thy state 
And birth, that thou shouldst stand while Lewis 

doth sit. 
Queen Margaret. No, mighty King of France: 

now Margaret 

Must strike her sail and learn awhile to serve 
Where kings command. I was, I must confess, 
Great Albion's queen in former golden days: 
But now mischance hath trod my title down, 
And with dishonour laid me on the ground; 
Where I must take like seat unto my fortune, 10 

And to my humble seat conform myself. 
King Lewis. Why, say, fair queen, whence springs 

this deep despair ? 
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^een Margaret. From such a cause as fills mine 

eyes with tears 

And stops my tongue, while heart is drowned in cares. 
King Lewis. Whate'er it be, be thou still like 

thyself, 
And sit thee by our side [seats her by him\ : yield not 

thy neck 

To Fortune's yoke, but let thy dauntless mind 
Still ride in triumph over all mischance. 
Be plain, Queen Margaret, and tell thy grief; 
20 It shall be eased, if France can yield relief. 

Qyeen Margaret. Those gracious words revive my 

drooping thoughts 

And give my tongue-tied sorrows leave to speak. 
Now, therefore, be it known to noble Lewis, 
That Henry, sole possessor of my love, 
Is of a king become a banished man, 
And forced to live in Scotland a forlorn; 
While proud ambitious Edward Duke of York 
Usurps the regal title and the seat 
Of England's true-anointed lawful king. 
30 This is the cause that I, poor Margaret, 

With this my son, Prince Edward, Henry's heir, 
Am come to crave thy just and lawful aid; 
And if thou fail us, all our hope is done: 
Scotland hath will to help, but cannot help; 
Our people and our peers are both misled, 
Our treasure seized, our soldiers put to flight, 
And, as thou seest, ourselves in heavy plight. 
King Lewis. Renowned queen, with patience calm 

the storm, 

While we bethink a means to break it off. 
40 Qgeen Margaret. The more we stay, the stronger 
grows our foe. 
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King Lewis. The more I stay, the more I'll 

succour thee. 
Queen Margaret. O, but impatience waiteth on 

true sorrow. 
And see where comes the breeder of my sorrow! 

Enter WARWICK. 

King Lewis. What's he approacheth boldly to 

our presence ? 
'Queen Margaret. Our Earl of Warwick, Edward's 

greatest friend. 

King Lewis. Welcome, brave Warwick! What brings 
thee to France ? [he descends; she arises 

(Queen Margaret. Ay, now begins a second storm 

to rise, 
For this is he that moves both wind and tide. 

Warwick. From worthy Edward, king of Albion, 
My lord and sovereign, and thy vowe'd friend, 50 

I come, in kindness and unfeigned love, 
First, to do greetings to thy royal person ; 
And then to crave a league of amity; 
And lastly, to confirm that amity 
With nuptial knot, if thou vouchsafe to grant 
That virtuous Lady Bona, thy fair sister, 
To England's king in lawful marriage. 
(Queen Margaret. If that go forward, Henry's 

hope is done. 
Warwick [speaking to Bona}. And, gracious madam, 

in our king's behalf, 

I am commanded, with your leave and favour, 60 

Humbly to kiss your hand, and with my tongue 
To tell the passion of my sovereign's heart; 
Where fame, late ent'ring at his heedful ears, 
Hath placed thy beauty's image and thy virtue. 
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^een Margaret. King Lewis and Lady Bona, hear 

me speak, 

Before you answer Warwick. His demand 
Springs not from Edward's well-meant honest love, 
But from deceit bred by necessity; 
For how can tyrants safely govern home, 
70 Unless abroad they purchase great alliance ? 
To prove him tyrant this reason may suffice, 
That Henry liveth still; but were he dead, 
Yet here Prince Edward stands, King Henry's son. 
Look, therefore, Lewis, that by this league 

and marriage 

Thou draw not on thy danger and dishonour; 
For though usurpers sway the rule awhile, 
Yet heavens are just, and time suppresseth wrongs. 
Warwick. Injurious Margaret! 
Prince. And why not queen ? 

Warwick. Because thy father Henry did usurp; 
80 And thou no more art prince than she is queen. 
Oxford. Then Warwick disannuls great John 

of Gaunt, 

Which did subdue the greatest part of Spain; 
And, after John of Gaunt, Henry the Fourth, 
Whose wisdom was a mirror to the wisest; 
And, after that wise prince, Henry the Fifth, 
Who by his prowess conquered all France: 
From these our Henry lineally descends. 
Warwick. Oxford, how haps it, in this 

smooth discourse, 

You told not how Henry the Sixth hath lost 

90 All that which Henry the Fifth had gotten? 

Methinks these peers of France should smile 

at that. 
But for the rest, you tell a pedigree 
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Of threescore and two years a silly time 
To make prescription for a kingdom's worth. 
Oxford. Why, Warwick, canst thou speak against 

thy liege, 

Whom thou obeyedst thirty and six years, 
And not bewray thy treason with a blush ? 
Warwick. Can Oxford, that did ever fence 

the right, 

Now buckler falsehood with a pedigree? 
For shame! leave Henry, and call Edward king. i 

Oxford. Call him my king by whose injurious doom 
My elder brother, the Lord Aubrey Vere, 
Was done to death ? and more than so, my father, 
Even in the downfall of his mellowed years, 
When nature brought him to the door of death? 
No, Warwick, no; while life upholds this arm, 
This arm upholds the house of Lancaster. 
Warwick. And I the house of York. 
King Lewis. Queen Margaret, Prince Edward, 

and Oxford, 

Vouchsafe, at our request, to stand aside, i 

While I use further conference with Warwick. 

[they stand aloof 
(Queen Margaret. Heavens grant that Warwick's 

words bewitch him. not! 
King Lewis. Now, Warwick, tell me, even upon 

thy conscience, 

Is Edward your true king? for I were loath 
To link with him that were not lawful chosen. 
Warwick. Thereon I pawn my credit and 

mine honour. 

King Lewis. But is he gracious in the people's eye ? 
Warwick. The more that Henry was unfortunate. 
King Lewis. Then further, all dissembling set aside, 

5-2 
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120 Tell me for truth the measure of his love 
Unto our sister Bona. 

Warwick. Such it seems 

As may beseem a monarch like himself. 
Myself have often heard him say and swear 
That this his love was an eternal plant, 
Whereof the root was fixed in virtue's ground, 
The leaves and fruit maintained with beauty's sun, 
Exempt from envy, but not from disdain, 
Unless the Lady Bona quit his pain. 

King Lewis. Now, sister, let us hear your firm resolve. 
130 Bona. Your grant, or your denial, shall be mine: 
[speaks to Warwick} Yet I confess that often ere 

this day, 

When I have heard your king's desert recounted, 
Mine ear hath tempted judgment to desire. 

King Lewis. Then, Warwick, thus: our sister shall 

be Edward's; 

And now forthwith shall articles be drawn 
Touching the jointure that your king must make, 
Which with her dowry shall be counterpoised. 
Draw near, Queen Margaret, and be a witness 
That Bona shall be wife to the English king. 
140 Prince. To Edward, but not to the English king. 

Qyeen Margaret. Deceitful Warwick ! it was thy device 
By this alliance to make void my suit: 
Before thy coming Lewis was Henry's friend. 

King Lewis. And still is friend to him and Margaret: 
But if your title to the crown be weak, 
As may appear by Edward's good success, 
Then 'tis but reason that I be released 
From giving aid which late I promised. 
Yet shall you have all kindness at my hand 
150 That your estate requires and mine can yield. 
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Warwick. Henry now lives in Scotland at his ease, 
Where having nothing, nothing can he lose. 
And as for you yourself, our quondam queen, 
You have a father able to maintain you, 
And better 'twere you troubled him than France, 

Qyeen Margaret, Peace, impudent and 

shameless Warwick, peace, 
Proud setter up and puller down of kings! 
I will not hence, till, with my talk and tears, 
Both full of truth, I make King Lewis behold 
Thy sly conveyance and thy lord's false love; 160 

For both of you are birds of selfsame feather. 

[a horn heard without 

King Lewis. Warwick, this is some post to us or thee. 

Enter the Post 

Post [speaks to Warwick"]. My lord ambassador, 

these letters are for you, 
Sent from your brother, Marquess Montague: 
[to Lewis] These from our king unto your majesty: 
[to Margaret] And, madam, these for you; from 

whom I know not. [they all read their letters 
Oxford. I like it well that our fair queen and mistress 
Smiles at her news, while Warwick frowns at his. 
Prince. Nay, mark how Lewis stamps, as he 

were nettled: 

I hope all's for the best. 170 

King Lewis. Warwick, what are thy news ? and 

yours, fair queen ? 
Styeex Margaret. Mine, such as fill my heart with 

unhoped joys. 

Warwick. Mine, full of sorrow and heart's discontent. 
King Lewis. What! has your king married the 
Lady Grey? 
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And now, to soothe your forgery and his, 
Sends me a paper to persuade me patience ? 
Is this th'alliance that he seeks with France ? 
Dare he presume to scorn us in this manner ? 

Queen Margaret. I told your majesty as much befor 
1 80 This proveth Edward's love and Warwick's honesty 
Warwick. King Lewis, I here protest, in sight 

of heaven, 

And by the hope I have of heavenly bliss, 
That I am clear from this misdeed of Edward's, 
No more my king, for he dishonours me, 
But most himself, if he could see his shame. 
Did I forget that by the house of York 
My father came untimely to his death ? 
Did I let pass th'abuse done to my niece ? 
Did I impale him with the regal crown ? 
190 Did I put Henry from his native right ? 
And am I guerdoned at the last with shame ? 
Shame on himself! for my desert is honour: 
And to repair my honour lost for him, 
I here renounce him and return to Henry. 
My noble queen, let former grudges pass, 
And henceforth I am thy true servitor: 
I will revenge his wrong to Lady Bona 
And replant Henry in his former state. 
Queen Margaret. Warwick, these words have turnc 

my hate to love; 
200 And I forgive and quite forget old faults, 

And joy that thou becom'st King Henry's friend. 
Warwick. So much his friend, ay, his 

unfeigned friend, 

That, if King Lewis vouchsafe to furnish us 
With some few bands of chosen soldiers, 
I'll undertake to land them on our coast 
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And force the tyrant from his seat by war. 
'Tis not his new-made bride shall succour him : 
And as for Clarence, as my letters tell me, 
He's very likely now to fall from him, 
For matching more for wanton lust than honour, 210 
Or than for strength and safety of our country. 
Bona. Dear brother, how shall Bona be revenged 
But by thy help to this distressed queen ? 
Queen Margaret. Renowned prince, how shall poor 

Henry live, 

Unless thou rescue him from foul despair? 
Bona. My quarrel and this English queen's are one. 
Warwick. And mine, fair Lady Bona, joins 

with yours. 
King Lewis. And mine with hers, and thine, 

and Margaret's. 

Therefore at last I firmly am resolved 
You shall have aid. 220 

Qyeen Margaret. Let me give humble thanks for 

all at once. 
King Lewis. Then, England's messenger, return 

in post, 

And tell false Edward, thy supposed king, 
That Lewis of France is sending over masquers 
To revel it with him and his new bride : 
Thou seest what's passed, go fear thy king withal. 
Bona. Tell him, in hope he'll prove a widower 

shortly, 

I'll wear the willow garland for his sake. 
Qyeen Margaret. Tell him, my mourning weeds are 

laid aside, 

And I am ready to put armour on. 230 

Warwick. Tell him from me that he hath done 
me wrong, 
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And therefore I'll uncrown him ere't be long. 
There's thy reward : be gone. [the Post goes 

King Lewis. But, Warwick, 

Thou and Oxford, with five thousand men, 
Shall cross the seas, and bid false Edward battle; 
And, as occasion serves, this noble queen 
And prince shall follow with a fresh supply. 
Yet, ere thou go, but answer me one doubt, 
What pledge have we of thy firm loyalty? 
240 Warwick, This shall assure my constant loyalty, 
That if our queen and this young prince agree, 
I'll join mine eldest daughter and my joy 
To him forthwith in holy wedlock bands. 
^ueen Margaret. Yes, I agree, and thank you for 

your motion. 

Son Edward, she is fair and virtuous, 
Therefore delay not, give thy hand to Warwick; 
And, with thy hand, thy faith irrevocable, 
That only Warwick's daughter shall be thine. 

Prince. Yes, I accept her, for she well deserves it; 
250 And here, to pledge my vow, I give my hand. 

[he gives his hand to Warwick 
King Lewis. Why stay we now? These soldiers shall 

be levied, 

And thou, Lord Bourbon, our high admiral, 
Shalt waft them over with our royal fleet. 
I long till Edward fall by war's mischance, 
For mocking marriage with a dame of France. 

[all go but Warwick 

Warwick. I came from Edward as ambassador, 
But I return his sworn and mortal foe: 
Matter of marriage was the charge he gave me, 
But dreadful war shall answer his demand. 
260 Had he none else to make a stale but me? 
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Then none but I shall turn his jest to sorrow. 

I was the chief that raised him to the crown, 

And I'll be chief to bring him down again : 

Not that I pity Henry's misery, 

But seek revenge on Edward's mockery. [he goes 



[4. i.] London. The palace 

Enter GLOUCESTER, CLARENCE, SOMERSET, and 
MONTAGUE 

Gloucester. Now tell me, brother Clarence, what 

think you 

Of this new marriage with the Lady Grey? 
Hath not our brother made a worthy choice ? 
Clarence. Alas, you know, 'tis far from hence 

to France; 

How could he stay till Warwick made return ? 
Somerset. My lords, forbear this talk; here comes 

the king. 

Gloucester. And his well-chosen bride. 
Clarence. I mind to tell him plainly what I think. 

Flourish. Enter KING EDWARD, attended; LADY 
GREY, as ^een; PEMBROKE, STAFFORD, HASTINGS, 
and others. The two parties come face to face 

King Edward. Now, brother of Clarence, how like 

you our choice, 

That you stand pensive, as half malcontent? 
Clarence. As well as Lewis of France, or the Earl 

of Warwick, 

Which are so weak of courage and in judgement 
That they'll take no offence at our abuse. 
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King Edward. Suppose they take offence without 

a cause, 

They are but Lewis and Warwick : I am Edward, 
Your king and Warwick's, and must have my will. 
Gloucester. And shall have your will, because 

our king: 

Yet hasty marriage seldom proveth well. 
King Edward. Yea, brother Richard, are you 

offended too ? 
20 Gloucester. Not I: 

No, God forbid that I should wish them severed 
Whom God hath joined together; ay, and 'twere pity 
To sunder them that yoke so well together. 
King Edward. Setting your scorns and your 

mislike aside, 

Tell me some reason why the Lady Grey 
Should not become my wife and England's queen. 
And you too, Somerset and Montague, 
Speak freely what you think. 
Clarence, Then this is mine opinion : that King Lewis 
30 Becomes your enemy, for mocking him 
About the marriage of the Lady Bona. 
Gloucester. And Warwick, doing what you gave 

in charge, 

Is now dishonoured by this new marriage. 
King Edward. What if both Lewis and Warwick 

be appeased 

By such invention as I can devise? 
Montague. Yet, to have joined with France in 

such alliance 

Would more have strengthened this our commonwealth 
'Gainst foreign storms than any home-bred marriage. 
Hastings. Why, knows not Montague that of itself 
40 England is safe, if true within itself? 
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Montague. But the safer when 'tis backed 

with France. 
Hastings. 'Tis better using France than 

trusting France: 

Let us be backed with God and with the seas 
Which He hath given for fence impregnable, 
And with their helps only defend ourselves; 
In them and in ourselves our safety lies. 
Clarence. For this one speech Lord Hastings 

well deserves 

To have the heir of the Lord Hungerford. 
King Edward. Ay, what of that ? it was my will 

and grant; 

And for this once my will shall stand for law. 50 

Gloucester. And yet methinks your grace hath not 

done well, 

To give the heir and daughter of Lord Scales 
Unto the brother of your loving bride; 
She better would have fitted me or Clarence: 
But in your bride you bury brotherhood. 
Clarence. Or else you would not have bestowed 

the heir 

Of the Lord Bonville on your new wife's son, 
And leave your brothers to go speed elsewhere. 

King Edward. Alas, poor Clarence! is it for a wife 
That thou art malcontent? I will provide thee. 60 

Clarence. In choosing for yourself, you showed 

your judgement, 

Which being shallow, you shall give me leave 
To play the broker in mine own behalf; 
And to that end I shortly mind to leave you. 
King Edward. Leave me, or tarry, Edward will 

be king, 
And not be tied unto his brother's will. 
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Queen Elizabeth. My lords, before it pleased 

his majesty 

To raise my state to tide of a queen, 
Do me but right, and you must all confess 
70 That I was not ignoble of descent; 

And meaner than myself have had like fortune. 
But as this title honours me and mine, 
So your dislikes, to whom I would be pleasing, 
Doth cloud my joys with danger and with sorrow. 
King Edward. My love, forbear to fawn upon 

their frowns: 

What danger or what sorrow can befall thee, 
So long as Edward is thy constant friend, 
And their true sovereign, whom they must obey? 
Nay, whom they shall obey, and love thee too, 
80 Unless they seek for hatred at my hands; 
Which if they do, yet will I keep thee safe, 
And they shall feel the vengeance of my wrath. 
(Gloucester. I hear, yet say not much, but think 

the more. 

Enter a Post 

King Edward. Now, messenger, what letters or 

what news 
From France? 
Post. My sovereign liege, no letters; and 

few words, 

But such as I, without your special pardon, 
Dare not relate. 
King Edward. Go to, we pardon thee: therefore, 

in brief, 

90 Tell me their words as near as thou canst guess them. 
What answer makes King Lewis unto our letters ? 
Post. At my depart, these were his very words: 
1 Go tell false Edward, thy supposed king, 
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That Lewis of France is sending over masquers 
To revel it with him and his new bride.* 
King Edward. Is Lewis so brave ? belike he thinks 

me Henry. 

But what said Lady Bona to my marriage? 
Post. These were her words, uttered with 

mild disdain: 

'Tell him, in hope he'll prove a widower shortly, 
I'll wear the willow garland for his sake.' 
King Edward. I blame not her, she could say 

little less; 

She had the wrong. But what said Henry's queen ? 
For I have heard that she was there in place. 
Post. 'Tell him,' quoth she, 'my mourning weeds 

are done, 
And I am ready to put armour on.' 

King Edward. Belike she minds to play the Amazon. 
But what said Warwick to these injuries ? 

Post. He, more incensed against your majesty 
Than all the rest, discharged me with these words : 
'Tell him from me that he hath done me wrong, 
And therefore I'll uncrown him ere't be long.' 
King Edward. Ha! durst the traitor breathe out so 

proud words ? 

Well, I will arm me, being thus forewarned: 
They shall have wars and pay for their presumption. 
But say, is Warwick friends with Margaret ? 
Post. Ay, gracious sovereign ; they are so linked 

in friendship, 
That young Prince Edward marries Warwick's 

daughter. 
Clarence. Belike the elder; Clarence will have 

the younger, 
Now, brother king, farewell, and sit you fast, 
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120 For I will hence to Warwick's other daughter; 
That, though I want a kingdom, yet in marriage 
I may not prove inferior to yourself. 
You that love me and Warwick, follow me. 

[he goes, followed by Somerset 
(Gloucester. Not I: 

My thoughts aim at a further matter; I 
Stay not for the love of Edward, but the crown. 
King Edward. Ckrence and Somerset both gone 

to Warwick! 

Yet am I armed against the worst can happen; 
And haste is needful in this desp'rate case. 
130 Pembroke and Stafford, you in our behalf 
Go levy men, and make prepare for war; 
They are already, or quickly will be, landed : 
Myself in person will straight follow you. 

[Pembroke and Stafford depart 
But, ere I go, Hastings and Montague, 
Resolve my doubt. You twain, of all the rest, 
Are near to Warwick by blood and by alliance: 
Tell me if you love Warwick more than me ? 
If it be so, then both depart to him; 
I rather wish you foes than hollow friends: 
140 But if you mind to hold your true obedience, 
Give me assurance with some friendly vow, 
That I may never have you in suspect. 
Montague. So God help Montague as he 

proves true! 
Hastings. And Hastings as he favours 

Edward's cause! 
King Edward. Now, brother Richard, will you 

stand by us? 

Gloucester. Ay, in despite of all that shall 
withstand you. 
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King Edward. Why, so! then am I sure of victory. 
Now therefore let us hence; and lose no hour, 
Till we meet Warwick with his foreign power. 

[they go 



[4. 2.] A plain in Warwickshire 

Enter WARWICK and OXFORD with French soldiers 

Warwick. Trust me, my lord, all hitherto goes well; 
The common people by numbers swarm to us. 

Enter CLARENCE and SOMERSET 

But see where Somerset and Clarence comes! 
Speak suddenly, my lords, are we all friends ? 
Clarence. Fear not that, my lord. 
Warwick. Then, gentle Clarence, welcome unto 

Warwick; 

And welcome, Somerset: I hold it cowardice 
To rest mistrustful where a noble heart 
Hath pawned an open hand in sign of love; 
Else might I think that Clarence, Edward's brother, 
Were but a feigned friend to our proceedings : 
But welcome, sweet Clarence; my daughter shall 

be thine. 

And now what rests but, in night's coverture, 
Thy brother being carelessly encamped, 
His soldiers lurking in the towns about, 
And but attended by a simple guard, 
We may surprise and take him at our pleasure? 
Our scouts have found the adventure very easy: 
That as Ulysses and stout Diomede 
With sleight and manhood stole to Rhesus' tents, 
And brought from thence the Thracian fatal steeds, 
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So we, well covered with the night's black mantle, 
At unawares may beat down Edward's guard 
And seize himself; I say not, slaughter him, 
For I intend but only to surprise him. 
You that will follow me to this attempt, 
Applaud the name of Henry with your leader. 

[they all cry, 'Henry!' 
Why, then, let's on our way in silent sort: 
For Warwick and his friends, God and Saint George! 

[t^ty go forward 



[4. 3.] Edward's camp, near Warwick 

Enter three Watchmen, to guard the KING'S tent 

1 Watchman. Come on, my masters, each man 

take his stand : 
The king by this is set him down to sleep. 

2 Watchman. What, will he not to bed ? 

1 Watchman. Why, no ; for he hath made a solemn vow 
Never to lie and take his natural rest 

Till Warwick or himself be quite suppressed. 

2 Watchman. To-morrow then belike shall be the day, 
If Warwick be so near as men report. 

3 Watchman. But say, I pray, what nobleman is that 
10 That with the king here resteth in his tent? 

1 Watchman. 'Tis the Lord Hastings, the king's 

chiefest friend, 
3 Watchman, 0, is it so ? But why commands 

the king 

That his chief followers lodge in towns about him, 
While he himself keeps in the cold field? 

2 Watchman. 'Tis the more honour, because 

more dangerous. 
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3 Watchman, Ay, but give me worship 

and quietness; 

I like it better than a dangerous honour. 
If Warwick knew in what estate he stands, 
'Tis to be doubted he would waken him. 

1 Watchman. Unless our halberds did shut up 

his passage. 20 

2 Watchman. Ay, wherefore else guard we his 

royal tent, 
But to defend his person from night-foes ? 

Enter WARWICK, CLARENCE, OXFORD, SOMERSET, 
and French soldiers, silent all 

Warwick. This is his tent; and see where stand 

his guard. 

Courage, my masters! honour now or never! 
But follow me, and Edward shall be ours. 

1 Watchman. Who goes there ? 

2 Watchman. Stay, or thou diest! 

\Warwick and the rest cry all, i Warwick! War- 
wick! ' and set ufon the Guard, who fly, crying, 
''Arm! arm!\ Warwick and the rest following 
them. ' 

The drum playing and trumpet sounding, re-enter WAR- 
WICK, SOMERSET, and the rest, bringing the KING out 
in his gown, sitting in a chair. RICHARD and HASTINGS 
escape 

Somerset. What are they that fly there ? 
Warwick. Richard and Hastings: let them go; 

here is 
The duke. 
King Edward. The duke! Why, Warwick, when 

we parted, - ' 30 

NSHVIIIl 6 
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Thou call'dst me king. 

Warwick. Ay, but the case is altered : 

When you disgraced me in my embassade, 
Then I degraded you from being king, 
And come now to create you Duke of York. 
Alas! how should you govern any kingdom, 
That know not how to use ambassadors, 
Nor how to be contented with one wife, 
Nor how to use your brothers brotherly, 
Nor how to study for the people's welfare, 
40 Nor how to shroud yourself from enemies ? 

King Edward. Yea, brother of Clarence, art thou 

here too? 

Nay, then I see that Edward needs must down. 
Yet, Warwick, in despite of all mischance, 
Of thee thyself and all thy complices, 
Edward will always bear himself as king: 
Though fortune's malice overthrow my state, 
My mind exceeds the compass of her wheel. 
Warwick. Then, for his mind, be Edward 

England's king: {takes off his crown 

But Henry now shall wear the English crown, 
50 And be true king indeed, thou but the shadow. 
My Lord of Somerset, at my request, 
See that forthwith Duke Edward be conveyed 
Unto my brother, Archbishop of York. 
When I have fought with Pembroke and 

his fellows, 

I'll follow you, and tell what answer 
Lewis and the Lady Bona send to him. 
Now, for a while farewell, good Duke 

of York. 

King Edward. What fates impose, that men must 
neieds abide; 
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It boots not to resist both wind and tide. 

[they lead km out forcibly 

Oxford. What now remains, my lords, for us to do 60 
But march to London with our soldiers ? 
Warwick. Ay, that's the first thing that we have 

to do; 

To free king Henry from imprisonment 
And see him seated in the regal throne. [they go 

[4. 4.] London. The palace 

Enter O^ffEEN ELIZABETH and RIPERS 

Rivers. Madam, what makes you in this 

sudden change? 
Qyeen Elizabeth. Why, brother Rivers, are you yet 

to learn 

What late misfortune is befall J n King Edward? 
Rivers. What! loss of some pitched battle 

against Warwick? 
^een Elizabeth. No, but the loss of his own 

royal person. 

Rivers. Then is my sovereign skin ? 
^een Elizabeth. Ay 3 almost slain, for he is 

taken prisoner, 

Either betrayed by falsehood of his guard 
Or by his foe surprised at unawares : 
And, as I further have to understand, ro 

Is new committed to the Bishop of York, 
Fell Warwick's brother and by that our foe. 
Rivers. These news I must confess are full of grief; 
Yet, gracious madam, bear it as you may: 
Warwick may lose, that now hath won the day. 
Qyeen Elizabeth. Till then fair hope must hinder 
life's decay. 
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And I the rather wean me from despair 
For love of Edward's offspring in my womb : 
This is it that makes me bridle passion 

20 And bear with mildness my misfortune's cross; 
Ay, ay, for this I draw in many a tear 
And stop the rising of blood-sucking sighs, 
Lest with my sighs or tears I blast or drown 
King Edward's fruit, true heir to th'English crown. 
Rivers. But, madam, where is Warwick then become ? 
Qyeen Elizabeth. I am informed that he comes 

towards London, 

To set the crown once more on Henry's head : 
Guess thou the rest; King Edward's friends must down. 
But, to prevent the tyrant's violence 

30 For trust not him that hath once broken faith 
I'll hence forthwith unto the sanctuary, 
To save at least the heir of Edward's right: 
There shall I rest secure from force and fraud. 
Come, therefore, let us fly while we may fly : 
If Warwick take us we are sure to die. 



[4. 5.] A park in Yorkshire 

Enter GLOUCESTER, LORD HASTINGS, and SIR 
WILLIAM STANLET 

Gloucester. Now, my Lord Hastings and Sir 

William Stanley, 

Leave off to wonder why I drew you hither, 
Into this chiefest thicket of the park. 
Thus stands the case: you know our king, my brother, 
Is prisoner to the bishop here, at whose hands 
He hath good usage and great liberty, 
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And, often but attended with weak guard, 

Comes hunting this way to disport himself. 

I have advertised him by secret means 

That if about this hour he make this way 10 

Under the colour of his usual game, 

He shall here find his friends with horse and men 

To set him free from his captivity. 

Enter KING EDWARD and a Huntsman with him 

Huntsman. This way, my lord; for this way lies 

the game. 
King Edward. Nay, this way, man: see where the 

huntsmen stand. 
Now, brother of Gloucester, Lord Hastings, and 

the rest, 

Stand you thus close, to steal the bishop's deer ? 
Gloucester. Brother, the time and case requireth haste : 
Your horse stands ready at the park-corner. 
King Edward. But whither shall we then ? 
Hastings. To Lynn, my lord. 20 

"\King Edward. And ship from thence to Flanders ? 
Gloucester. Well guessed, believe me; for that was 

my meaning. 

King Edward. Stanley, I will requite thy forwardness. 
Gloucester. But wherefore stay we ? 'tis no time 

to talk. 
King Edward. Huntsman, what say'st thou ? wilt 

thou go along? 

Huntsman. Better do so than tarry and be hanged. 
Gloucester. Come then, away; let's ha' no more ado. 
King Edward. Bishop, farewell: shield thee from 

Warwick's frown; 
And pray that I may repossess the crown. [tAty go 
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[4. 6.] London. The Tower 

Flourish. Enter KING HENRT the Sixth, CLARENCE, 
WARWICK* SOMERSET, young HENRY RICHMOND, 
OXFORD, MONTAGUE, and Lieutenant of the Tower 

King Henry. Master lieutenant, now that God 

and friends 

Have shaken Edward from the regal seat, 
And turned my captive state to liberty, 
My fear to hope, my sorrows unto joys, 
At our enlargement what are thy due fees ? 

Lieutenant. Subjects may challenge nothing of 

their sovereigns; 

But if an humble prayer may prevail, 
I then crave pardon of your majesty. 

King Henry. For what, lieutenant? for well 

using me ? 

to Nay, be thou sure I'll well requite thy kindness, 
For that it made my imprisonment a pleasure ; 
Ay, such a pleasure as mcage*d birds 
Conceive when after many moody thoughts 
At last by notes of household harmony 
They quite forget their loss of liberty. 
But, Warwick, after God, thou set'st me free, 
And chiefly therefore I thank God and thee; 
He was the author, thou the instrument. 
Therefore, that I may conquer Fortune's spite 
20 By living low, where Fortune cannot hurt me, 
And that the people of this blessed land 
May not be punished with my thwarting stars, 
Warwick, although my head still wear the crown, 
I here resign my government to thee, 
For thou art fortunate in all thy deeds. 
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Warwick. Your grace hath still been famed 

for virtuous; 

And now may seem as wise as virtuous, 
By spying and avoiding Fortune's malice, 
For few men rightly temper with the stars: 
Yet in this one thing let me blame your grace, 30 

For choosing me when Clarence is in place. 
Clarence. No, Warwick, thou art worthy of 

the sway, 

To whom the heavens in thy nativity 
Adjudged an olive branch and laurel crown, 
As likely to be blest in peace and war; 
And therefore I yield thee my free consent. 
Warwick. And I choose Clarence only for Protector. 
King Henry. Warwick and Clarence, give me both 

your hands: 
Now join your hands, and with your hands 

your hearts, 

That no dissension hinder government: 40 

I make you both Protectors of this land, 
While I myself will lead a private life, 
And in devotion spend my latter days, 
To sin's rebuke and my Creator's praise. 
Warwick. What answers Clarence to his 

sovereign's will ? 
Clarence. That he consents, if Warwick 

yield consent; 

For on thy fortune I repose myself. 
Warwick. Why, then, though loath, yet must I 

be content: 

We'll yoke together, like a double shadow 
To Henry's body, and supply his place; 50 

I mean, in bearing weight of government, 
While he enjoys the honour and his ease. 
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And, Clarence, now then it is more than needful 
Forthwith, that Edward be pronounced a traitor, 
And all his lands and goods be confiscate. 
Clarence. What else ? and that succession 

be determined. 
Warwick. Ay, therein Clarence shall not want 

his part. 
King Henry. But, with the first of all your 

chief affairs, 

Let me entreat, for I command no more, 
60 That Margaret your queen and my son Edward 
Be sent for, to return from France with speed; 
For, till I see them here, by doubtful fear 
My joy of liberty is half eclipsed. 
Clarence. It shall be done, my sovereign, with 

all speed. 
King Henry. My Lord of Somerset, what youth 

is that, 

Of whom you seem to have so tender care ? 
Somerset. My liege, it is young Henry, earl 

of Richmond. 
King Henry. Come hither, England's hope, \lays 

his hand on his heacT\ If secret powers 
Suggest but truth to my divining thoughts, 
70 This pretty lad will prove our country's bliss. 
His looks are full of peaceful majesty, 
His head by nature framed to wear a crown, 
His hand to wield a sceptre, and himself 
Likely in time to bless a regal throne. 
Make much of him, my lords, for this is he 
Must help you more than you are hurt by me. 

Enter a Post 
Warwick. What news, my friend? 
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Post. That Edward is escaped from your brother, 
And fled, as he hears since, to Burgundy. 

Warwick. Unsavoury news! but how made 

he escape ? 80 

Post. He was conveyed by Richard duke 

of Gloucester 

And the Lord Hastings, who attended him 
In secret ambush on the forest side 
And from the bishop's huntsmen rescued him; 
For hunting was his daily exercise. 

Warwick. My brother was too careless of 

his charge. 

But let us hence, my sovereign, to provide 
A salve for any sore that may betide. 

[all but Somerset, Richmond, and Oxford depart 

Somerset. My lord, I like not of this flight 

of Edward's; 

For doubtless Burgundy will yield him help, 90 

And we shall have more wars before't be long. 
As Henry's late presaging prophecy 
Did glad my heart with hope of this young Richmond, 
So doth my heart misgive me, in these conflicts 
What may befall him, to his harm and ours: 
Therefore, Lord Oxford, to prevent the worst, 
Forthwith we'll send him hence to Brittany, 
Till storms be past of civil enmity. 

Oxford. Ay, for if Edward repossess the crown, 
'Tis like that Richmond with the rest shall down. 100 

Somerset. It shall be so; he shall to Brittany. 
Come, therefore, let's about it speedily. [they go 
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[4. 7.] Before York 

Flourish. Enter KING EDWARD, GLOUCESTER, 
HASTINGS, and soldiers 

King Edward. Now, brother Richard, Lord 

Hastings, and the rest, 
Yet thus far Fortune maketh us amends, 
And says that once more I shall interchange 
My wane"d state for Henry's regal crown. 
Well have we passed and now repassed the seas 
And brought desired help from Burgundy: 
What then remains, we being thus arrived 
From Ravenspurgh haven before the gates of York, 
But that we enter, as into our dukedom ? 
Gloucester. The gates made fast! Brother, I like 

not this; 

For many men that stumble at the threshold 
Are well foretold that danger lurks within. 
King Edward. Tush, man, abodements must not now 

affright us: 

By fair or foul means we must enter in, 
For hither will our friends repair to us. 
Hastings. My liege, I'll knock once more to 
summon them. 

Enter, on the walls, the Mayor of York and his 
brethren 

Mayor. My lords, we were forewarned of your coming, 
And shut the gates for safety of ourselves; 
For now we owe allegiance unto Henry. 

King Edward. But, master mayor, if Henry be 

your king, 
Yet Edward at the least is Duke of York. 
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Mayor. True, my good lord; I know you for 

no less. 
King Edward. Why, and I challenge nothing but 

my dukedom, 

As being well content with that alone. 
(Gloucester. But when the fox hath once got in 

his nose, 

He'll soon find means to make the body follow. 
Hastings. Why, master mayor, why stand you in 

a doubt? 

Open the gates; we are King Henry's friends. 
Mayor. Ay, say you so ? the gates shall then 

be opened. \he descends 

Gloucester. A wise stout captain, and 

soon persuaded! 30 

Hastings. The good old man would fain that all 

were well, 

So 'twere not long of him; but being entered, 
I doubt not, I, but we shall soon persuade 
Both him and all his brothers unto reason. 

Enter the Mayor and two aldermen^ below 

King Edward. So, master mayor : these gates must 

not be shut 

But in the night or in the time of war. 
What! fear not, man, but yield me up the keys; 

[takes his keys 

For Edward will defend the town and thee, 
And all those friends that deign to follow me. 

March. Enter MONTGOMERT, with drum and 
soldiers 

Gloucester. Brother, this is Sir John Montgomery, 40 
Our trusty friend, unless I be deceived. 
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King Edward. Welcome, Sir John! But why come 

you in arms ? 
Montgomery. To help King Edward in his time 

of storm, 

As every loyal subject ought to do. 
King Edward. Thanks, good Montgomery; but we 

now forget 

Our title to the crown and only claim 
Our dukedom till God please to send the rest. 
Montgomery. Then fare you well, for I will 

hence again: 

I came to serve a king and not a duke. 
50 Drummer, strike up, and let us march away. 

[the drum begins the march 
King Edward. Nay stay, Sir John, awhile, and 

we'll debate 

By what safe means the crown may be recovered. 
Montgomery. What talk you of debating? in 

few words, 

If you'll not here proclaim yourself our king, 
I'll leave you to your fortune and be gone 
To keep them back that come to succour you : 
Why shall we fight, if you pretend no title? 
Gloucester. Why, brother, wherefore stand you on 

nice points ? 
King Edward. When we grow stronger, then we'll 

make our claim: 

60 Till then, 'tis wisdom to conceal our meaning. 
Hastings. Away with scrupulous wit! now arms 

must rule. 
Gloucester. And fearless minds climb soonest 

unto crowns. 

Brother, we will proclaim you out of hand; 
The bruit thereof will bring you many friends. 
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King Edward. Then be it as you will; for 'tis 

my right, 

And Henry but usurps the diadem. 
Montgomery. Ay, now my sovereign speaketh 

like himself; 

And now will I be Edward's champion. 
Hastings. Sound trumpet; Edward shall be 

here proclaimed : 
Come, fellow-soldier, make thou proclamation. 70 

[flourish 

Soldier. Edward the Fourth, by the grace of God, 
king of England and France, and lord of Ireland, &c. 
Montgomery. And whosoe'er gainsays King 

Edward's right, 
By this I challenge him to single fight. 

\throws down his gauntlet 
AIL Long live Edward the Fourth! 
King Edward. Thanks, brave Montgomery; and 

thanks unto you all: 

If fortune serve me, I'll requite this kindness. 
Now, for this night, let's harbour here in York; 
And when the morning sun shall raise his car 
Above the border of this horizon, 80 

We'll forward towards Warwick and his mates; 
For well I wot that Henry is no soldier. 
Ah, fro ward Clarence! how evil it beseems thee, 
To flatter Henry and forsake thy brother! 
Yet, as we may, we'll meet both thee and Warwick. 
Come on, brave soldiers : doubt not of the day, 
And, that once gotten, doubt not of large pay. 

\thffj enter the city 
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[4. 8.] London 

Flourish. Enter K IN G HEN RT, WARWICK, MONT AGUE, 
CLARENCE, and OXFORD 

Warwick. What counsel, lords? Edward 

from Belgia, 

With hasty Germans and blunt Hollanders, 
Hath passed in safety through the Narrow Seas, 
And with his troops doth march amain to London; 
And many giddy people flock to him. 
King Henry. Let's levy men, and beat him 

back again. 

Clarence. A little fire is quickly trodden out; 
Which, being suffered, rivers cannot quench. 
Warwick. In Warwickshire I have true- 
hearted friends, 
10 Not mutinous in peace, yet bold in war; 

Those will I muster up : and thou, son Clarence, 
Shalt stir up in Suffolk, Norfolk and in Kent, 
The knights and gentlemen to come with thee : 
Thou, brother Montague, in Buckingham, 
Northampton and in Leicestershire, shalt find 
Men well inclined to hear what thou command'st: 
And thou, brave Oxford, wondrous well beloved, 
In Oxfordshire shalt muster up thy friends. 
My sovereign, with the loving citizens, 
20 Like to his island girt in with the ocean, 
Or modest Dian circled with her nymphs, 
Shall rest in London till we come to him. 
Fair lords, take leave and stand not to reply. 
Farewell, my sovereign. 

King Henry. Farewell, my Hector, and my Troy's 
true hope. 
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Clarence. In sign of truth, I kiss your highness' 

hand. 
King Henry. Well-minded Clarence, be thou 

fortunate! 
Montague. Comfort, my lord; and so I take 

my leave. 

Oxford. And thus I seal my truth, and bid adieu. 
King Henry. Sweet Oxford, and my loving 

Montague, 30 

And all at once, once more a happy farewell. 
Warwick. Farewell, sweet lords : let's meet 

at Coventry. [they go 



[ ] The Bishop of London's palace adjoining 
St Paul's 

Enter KING HENRT and EXETER 

King Henry. Here at the palace will I rest awhile. 
Cousin of Exeter, what thinks your lordship ? 
Methinks the power that Edward hath in field 
Should not be able to encounter mine. 

Exeter. The doubt is that he will seduce the rest. 

King Henry. That's not my fear; my meed hath got 

me fame: 

I have not stopped mine ears to their demands, 
Nor posted off their suits with slow delays ; 40 

My pity hath been balm to heal their wounds, 
My mildness hath allayed their swelling griefs, 
My mercy dried their water-flowing tears; 
I have not been desirous of their wealth, 
Nor much oppressed them with great subsidies, 
Nor forward of revenge, though they much erred: 
Then why should they love Edward more than me? 
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No, Exeter, these graces challenge grace: 

And when the lion fawns upon the lamb, 

50 The lamb will never cease to follow him. 

[shout without, <A Tork! A York!' 
Exeter. Hark, hark, my lord! what shouts are these? 

Enter KING EDWARD, GLOUCESTER, and soldiers 

King Edward. Seize on the shame-faced Henry, 

bear him hence; 

And once again proclaim us king of England. 
You are the fount that makes small brooks to flow: 
Now stops thy spring; my sea shall suck them dry, 
And swell so much the higher by their ebb. 
Hence with him to the Tower; let him not speak. 

[King Henry is led forth 

And, lords, towards Coventry bend we our course, 
Where peremptory Warwick now remains : 
60 The sun shines hot; and, if we use delay, 
Cold biting winter mars our hoped-for hay. 

Gloucester. Away betimes, before his forces join, 
And take the great-grown traitor unawares : 
Brave warriors, march amain towards Coventry. 

[they go 



[5. i.] Coventry 

Enter WARWICK, the Mayor of Coventry, two 
Messengers, and others upon the walls 

Warwick. Where is the post that came from 

valiant Oxford ? 

How far hence is thy lord, mine honest fellow ? 
i Messenger. By this at Dunsmore, marching 
hitherward. 
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Warwick. How far off is our brother Montague? 
Where is the post that came from Montague? 
2 Messenger. By this at Daintry, with a 
puissant troop. 

Enter SOMERVILLE 

Warwick. Say, Somerville, what says my loving son ? 
And, by thy guess, how nigh is Clarence now? 
Somerville. At Southam I did leave him with 

his forces, 
And do expect him here some two hours hence. 10 

[drum heard 
Warwick. Then Clarence is at hand; I hear 

his drum. 
Somerville. It is not his, my lord; here 

Southam lies : 

The drum your honour hears marcheth from Warwick. 
Warwick. Who should that be? belike, unlooked- 
for friends. 

Somermlle. They are at hand, and you shall 
quickly know. 

March: flourish. Enter KING EDWARD, GLOUCESTER, 
and soldiers 

King Edward. Go, trumpet, to the walls, and 

sound a parle. 
Gloucester. See how the surly Warwick mans 

the wall! 

Warwick. O unbid spite! is sportful Edward come? 
Where slept our scouts, or how are they seduced, 
That we could hear no news of his repair ? 20 

King Edward. Now, Warwick, wilt thou ope the 

city gates, 
Speak gentle words and humbly bend thy knee, 
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Call Edward king and at his hands beg mercy ? 
And he shall pardon thee these outrages. 
Warwick. Nay, rather, wilt thou draw thy 

forces hence, 

Confess who set thee up and plucked thee down, 
Call Warwick patron and be penitent? 
And thou shalt still remain the Duke of York. 
Gloucester. I thought, at least, he would have said 

the king; 
30 Or did he make the jest against his will? 

Warwick. Is not a dukedom, sir, a goodly gift? 
Gloucester. Ay, by my faith, for a poor earl to give : 
I'll do thee service for so good a gift. 
Warwick. 'Twas I that gave the kingdom to 

thy brother. 
King Edward. Why then 'tis mine, if but by 

Warwick's gift. 

Warwick. Thou art no Atlas for so great a weight: 
And, weakling, Warwick takes his gift again ; 
And Henry is my king, Warwick his subject. 
King Edward. But Warwick's king is 

Edward's prisoner: 

40 And, gallant Warwick, do but answer this : 
What is the body when the head is off? 

Gloucester. Alas, that Warwick had no more forecast, 
But, whiles he thought to steal the single ten, 
The king was slily fingered from the deck! 
You left poor Henry at the Bishop's palace, 
And, ten to one, you'll meet him in the Tower. 
King Edward. 'Tis even so, yet you are Warwick still. 
Gloucester. Come, Warwick, take the time; kneel 

down, kneel down: 

Nay, when ? strike now, or else the iron cools. 
50 Warwick. I had rather chop this hand off at a blow, 
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And with, the other fling it at thy face, 
Than bear so low a sail, to strike to thee. 
King Edward. Sail how thou canst, have wind and 

tide thy friend, 

This hand, fast wound about thy coal-black hair, 
Shall, whiles thy head is warm and new cut off, 
Write in the dust this sentence with thy blood, 
4 Wind-changing Warwick now can change no more.' 

Enter OXFORD, with drum and colours 

Warwick. O cheerful colours! see where 

Oxford comes! 
Oxford. Oxford, Oxford, for Lancaster! 

\he and his forces enter the city 

Gloucester. The gates are open, let us enter too. 60 

King Edward. So other foes may set upon 

our backs. 

Stand we in good array ; for they no doubt 
Will issue out again and bid us battle : 
If not, the city being but of small defence, 
We'll quickly rouse the traitors in the same. 
Warwick. O, welcome, Oxford! for we want 
thy help. 

Enter MONTAGUE, with drum and colours 

Montague. Montague, Montague, for Lancaster! 

[he and his forces enter the city 
Gloucester. Thou and thy brother both shall buy 

this treason 

Even with the dearest blood your bodies bear. 
King Edward. The harder matched, the 

greater victory : 70 

My mind presageth happy gain and conquest. 

Enter SOMERSET, with drum and colours 

7-2 
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Somerset. Somerset, Somerset, for Lancaster! 

\he and his forces enter the city 
Gloucester. Two of thy name, both. Dukes 

of Somerset, 

Have sold their lives unto the house of York, 
And thou shalt be the third, if this sword hold. 

Enter CLARENCE, with drum and colours 

Warwick. And lo, where George of Clarence 

sweeps along, 

Of force enough to bid his brother battle; 
With whom an upright zeal to right prevails 
More than the nature of a brother's love! 

80 Come, Clarence, come; thou wilt, if Warwick call. 
Clarence. Father of Warwick, know you what 

this means ? [taking his red rose out of his hat 
Look here, I throw my infamy at thee: 
I will not ruinate my father's house, 
Who gave his blood to lime the stones together, 
And set up Lancaster. Why, trow'st thou, Warwick, 
That Clarence is so harsh, so blunt, unnatural, 
To bend the fatal instruments of war 
Against his "brother and his lawful king ? 
Perhaps thou wilt object my holy oath: 

90 To keep that oath were more impiety 

Than Jephthah's, when he sacrificed his daughter. 
I am so sorry for my trespass made 
That, to deserve well at my brother's hands, 
I here proclaim myself thy mortal foe, 
With resolution, wheresoe'er I meet thee 
As I will meet thee, if thou stir abroad- 
To plague thee for thy foul misleading me. 
And so, proud-hearted Warwick, I defy thee, 
And to my brother turn my blushing cheeks. 
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Pardon me, Edward, I will make amends: 
And, Richard, do not frown upon my faults, 
For I will henceforth be no more unconstant. 
King Edward. Now welcome more, and ten times 

more beloved, 

Than if thou never hadst deserved our hate. 
Gloucester. Welcome, good Clarence; this is 

brother-like. 

Warwick. O passing traitor, perjured and unjust! 
King Edward. What, Warwick, wilt thou leave the 

town, and fight? 
Or shall we beat the stones about thine ears? 

Warwick. Alas, I am not cooped here for defence! 
I will away towards Barnet presently, 
And bid thee battle, Edward, if thou dar'st. 
King Edward. Yes, Warwick, Edward dares, and 

leads the way. 
Lords, to the field; Saint George and victory! 

[King Edward and his company march away ; 
Warwick and his company follow 



[5. 2.] Afield of battle near Barnet 

Alarum and excursions. Enter KING EDWARD, 
bringing forth WARWICK, wounded 

King Edward. So, lie thou there: die thou, and 

die our fear; 

For Warwick was a bug that feared us all. 
Now, Montague, sit fast; I seek for thee, 
That Warwick's bones may keep thine company. 

[he goes 

Warwick. Ah, who is nigh ? come to me, friend 
or foe, 
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And tell me who is victor, York or Warwick? 
Why ask I that ? my mangled body shows, 
My blood, my want of strength, my sick heart shows, 
That I must yield my body to the earth; 

10 And, by my fall, the conquest to my foe. 
Thus yields the cedar to the axe's edge, 
Whose arms gave shelter to the princely eagle, 
Under whose shade the ramping lion slept, 
Whose top-branch overpeered Jove's spreading tree 
And kept low shrubs from winter's powerful wind. 
These eyes, that now are dimmed with death's 

black veil, 

Have been as piercing as the mid-day sun, 
To search the secret treasons of the world: 
The wrinkles in my brows, now filled with blood, 

20 Were likened oft to kingly sepulchres; 

For who lived king, but I could dig his grave ? 
And who durst smile when Warwick bent his brow ? 
Lo, now my glory smeared in dust and blood! 
My parks, my walks, my manors that I had, 
Even now forsake me, and of all my lands 
Is nothing left me but my body's length. 
Why, what is pomp, rule, reign, but earth and dust ? 
And, live we how we can, yet die we must. 

Enter OXFORD and SOMERSET 

Somerset. Ah, Warwick, Warwick! wert thou as 

we are, 

30 We might recover all our loss again: 
The queen from France hath brought a 

puissant power: 

Even now we heard the news : ah, couldst thou fly 
Warwick. Why, then I would not fly. 
Ah, Montague, 
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If thou be there, sweet brother, take my hand, 
And with thy lips keep in my soul awhile! 
Thou lov'st me not; for, brother, if thou didst, 
Thy tears would wash this cold congealed blood 
That glues my lips and will not let me speak. 
Come quickly, Montague, or I am dead. 
Somerset. Ah, Warwick! Montague hath breathed 

his last; 40 

And to the latest gasp cried out for Warwick, 
And said ' Commend me to my valiant brother.' 
And more he would have said, and more he spoke, 
Which sounded like a cannon in a vault, 
That mought not be distinguished; but at last 
I well might hear, delivered with a groan, 
'O, farewell, Warwick! 7 
Warwick. Sweet rest his soul! Fly, lords, and 

save yourselves; 
For Warwick bids you all farewell, to meet 

in heaven. [dies 

Oxford. Away, away, to meet the queen's 

great power! [here they bear away his body 50 

[5. 3.] Flourish. Enter KING EDWARD in triumph; 
with GLOUCESTER, CLARENCE, and the rest 

King Edward. Thus far our fortune keeps an 

upward course, 

And we are graced with wreaths of victory. 
But, in the midst of this bright-shining day, 
I spy a black, suspicious, threatening cloud, 
That will encounter with our glorious sun, 
Ere he attain his easeful western bed: 
I mean, my lords, those powers that the queen 
Hath raised in Gallia have arrived our coast, 
And, as we hear, march on to fight with us. 
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10 Clarence. A little gale will soon disperse that cloud 
And blow it to the source from whence it came: 
Thy very beams will dry those vapours up, 
For every cloud engenders not a storm. 
Gloucester. The queen is valued thirty 

thousand strong, 

And Somerset, with Oxford, fled to her: 
If she have time to breathe, be well assured 
Her faction will be full as strong as ours. 
King Edward. We are advertised by our 

loving friends 

That they do hold their course toward Tewkesbury: 
20 We, having now the best at Barnet field, 
Will thither straight, for willingness rids way; 
And, as we march, our strength will be augmented 
In every county as we go along. 
Strike up the drum; cry Courage!' and away. 

[they march forward 



[5. 4.] Plains near Tewkesbury 

Flourish. March. Enter QJJEEN MARGARET, PRINCE 
EDWARD, SOMERSET, OXFORD, and soldiers 

Queen Margaret. Great lords, wise men ne'er sit and 

wail their loss, 

But cheerly seek how to redress their harms. 
What though the mast be now blown overboard, 
The cable broke, the holding-anchor lost, 
And half our sailors swallowed in the flood ? 
Yet lives our pilot still. Is't meet that he 
Should leave the helm, and like a fearful lad 
With tearful eyes add water to the sea, 
And give more strength to that which hath too much, 
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Whiles, in his moan, the ship splits on the rock, 10 

Which industry and courage might have saved ? 

Ah, what a shame! ah, what a fault were this! 

Say Warwick was our anchor; what of that? 

And Montague our topmast; what of him? 

Our slaughtered friends the tackles; what of these? 

Why, is not Oxford here another anchor ? 

And Somerset another goodly mast ? 

The friends of France our shrouds and tacklings? 

And, though unskilful, why not Ned and I 

For once allowed the skilful pilot's charge ? 20 

We will not from the helm to sit and weep, 

But keep our course, though the rough wind say no, 

From shelves and rocks that threaten us with, wrack. 

As good to chide the waves as speak them fair. 

And what is Edward but a ruthless sea ? 

What Clarence but a quicksand of deceit? 

And Richard but a ragged fatal rock? 

All these the enemies to our poor bark. 

Say you can swim; alas, 'tis but a while! 

Tread on the sand; why, there you quickly sink: 30 

Bestride the rock; the tide will wash you off, 

Or else you famish; that's a threefold death. 

This speak I, lords, to let you understand, 

If case some one of you would fly from us, 

That there's no hoped-for mercy with the brothers 

More than with ruthless waves, with sands and rocks. 

Why, courage then ! what cannot be avoided 

'Twere childish weakness to lament or fear. 

Prince. Methinks a woman of this valiant spirit 
Should, if a coward heard her speak these words, 40 

Infuse his breast with magnanimity, . 
And make him, naked, foil a man at arms. 
I speak not this as doubting any here; 
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For did I but suspect a fearful man, 
He should have leave to go away betimes, 
Lest in our need he might infect another 
And make him of like spirit to himself. 
If any such be hereas God forbid! 
Let him depart before we need his help. 
50 Oxford. Women and children of so high a courage, 
And warriors faint! why, 'twere perpetual shame. 
O brave young prince! thy famous grandfather 
Doth live again in thee: long mayst thou live 
To bear his image and renew his glories! 

Somerset. And he that will not fight for such a hope, 
Go home to bed, and like the owl by day, 
If he arise, be mocked and wondered at. 

Gtyeen Margaret. Thanks, gentle Somerset; sweet 
Oxford, thanks. 

Prince. And take his thanks that yet hath nothing else. 

Enter a Messenger 

60 Messenger. Prepare you, lords, for Edward is 

at hand, 
Ready to fight; therefore be resolute. 

Oxford. I thought no less: it is his policy 
To haste thus fast, to find us unprovided. 
Somerset. But he's deceived; we are in readiness. 
>yeen Margaret. This cheers my heart, to see 

your forwardness. 

Oxford. Here pitch our battle; hence we will 
not budge. 

Flourish and March. Enter KING EDWARD, 
GLOUCESTER, CLARENCE, and soldiers 

King Edward. Brave followers, yonder stands the 
thorny wood, 
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Which., by the heavens' assistance and your strength, 
Must by the roots be hewn up yet ere night. 
I need not add more fuel to your fire, 70 

For well I wot ye blaze to burn them out : 
Give signal to the fight, and to it, lords ! 
^ueen Margaret. Lords, knights, and gentlemen, 

what I should say 

My tears gainsay; for every word I speak, 
Ye see, I drink the water of mine eyes. 
Therefore, no more but this : Henry, your sovereign, 
Is prisoner to the foe ; his state usurped, 
His realm a slaughter-house, his subjects slain, 
His statutes cancelled and his treasure spent; 
And yonder is the wolf that makes this spoil. 80 

You fight in justice: then, in God's name, lords, 
Be valiant, and give signal to the fight. 

Alarum: retreat: excursions: the Lancastrians 
are driven from the field 

[5.5.] Flourish. Enter KING EDWARD, GLOUCESTER, 
CLARENCE, and soldiers; with QUEEN MARGARET, 
OXFORD, and SOMERSET, prisoners 

King Edward. Now here a period of tumultuous broils. 
Away with Oxford to Hames Castle straight: 
For Somerset, off with his guilty head. 
Go, bear them hence; I will not hear them speak. 
Oxford. For my part, I'll not trouble thee with words. 
Somerset. Nor I, but stoop with patience to 
my fortune. 

[Oxford and Somerset are led away 
^ueen Margaret. So part we sadly in this 

troublous world, 
To meet with joy in sweet Jerusalem. 
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King Edward. Is proclamation made, that who 

finds Edward 

ro Shall have a high reward, and he his life? 
Gloucester. It is: and lo, where youthful 

Edward comes! 
King Edward. Bring forth the gallant, let us hear 

him speak. 

Enter soldiers, with the PRINCE 

What! can so young a thorn begin to prick? 
Edward, what satisfaction canst thou make 
For bearing arms, for stirring up my subjects, 
And all the trouble thou hast turned me to? 

Prince. Speak like a subject, proud ambitious York! 
Suppose that I am now my father's mouth; 
Resign thy chair, and where I stand kneel thou, 
20 Whilst I propose the selfsame words to thee, 
Which, traitor, thou wouldst have me answer to. 
Queen Margaret. Ah, that thy father had been 

so resolved! 
Gloucester. That you might still have worn 

the petticoat, 
And ne'er have stol'n the breech from Lancaster. 

Prince. Let Aesop fable in a winter's night; 
His currish riddles sort not with this place. 
Gloucester. By heaven, brat, I'll plague ye for 

that word. 
Qyeen Margaret. Ay, thou wast born to be a plague 

to men. 

Gloucester. For God's sake, take away this captive scold. 
30 Prince. Nay, take away this scolding crook-back 

rather. 

King Edward. Peace, wilful boy, or I will charm 
your tongue. 
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Clarence. Untutored lad, thou art too malapert, 
Prince. I know my duty; you are all undutiful: 
Lascivious Edward, and thou perjured George, 
And thou mis-shapen Dick, I tell ye all 
I am your better, traitors as ye are : 
And thou usurp'st my father's right and mine. 
King Edward. Take that, thou likeness of this 

railer here. [stabs him 

Gloucester. Sprawl'st thou ? take that, to end 

thy agony. [stabs him 

Clarence. And there's for twitting me with perjury. 40 

[stabs him 

G^ueen Margaret. O, kill me too! 
Gloucester. Marry, and shall. [offers to kill her 

King Edward. Hold, Richard, hold; for we have 

done too much. 
Gloucester. Why should she live, to fill the world 

with words ? 
King Edward. What! doth she swoon ? use means 

for her recovery. 
Gloucester. Clarence, excuse me to the king 

my brother; 

I'll hence to London on a serious matter: 
Ere ye come there, be sure to hear some news. 
Clarence. What? what? 

Gloucester. The Tower, the Tower, [he hurries forth 50 
Qyeen Margaret. O Ned, sweet Ned! speak to thy 

mother, boy! 

Canst thou not speak? O traitors! murderers! 
They that stabbed Caesar shed no blood at all, 
Did not offend, nor were not worthy blame, 
If this foul deed were by to equal it: 
He was a man; this, in respect, a child: 
And men ne'er spend their fury on a child. 
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What's worse than murderer, that I may name it? 
No, no, my heart will burst, an if I speak : 
60 And I will speak, that so my heart may burst. 
Butchers and villains! bloody cannibals! 
How sweet a plant have you untimely cropped! 
You have no children, butchers! If you had, 
The thought of them would have stirred up remorse : 
But if you ever chance to have a child, 
Look in his youth to have him so cut off 
As, deathsmen, you have rid this sweet young prince! 
King Edward. Away with her; go, bear her 

hence perforce. 
Qyeen Margaret. Nay, never bear me hence, dispatch 

me here; 

70 Here sheathe thy sword, I'll pardon thee my death: 
What! wilt thou not? then, Clarence, do it thou. 
Clarence. By heaven, I will not do thee so 

much ease. 
Qyeen Margaret. Good Clarence, do ; sweet Clarence, 

do thou do it. 
Clarence. Didst thou not hear me swear I would 

not do it? 
Qyeen Margaret. Ay, but thou usest to 

forswear thyself. 

'Twas sin before, but now 'tis charity. 
What! wilt thou not? Where is that devil's butcher, 
Hard-favoured Richard ? Richard, where art thou ? 
Thou art not here: murder is thy alms-deed; 
So Petitioners for blood thou ne'er put'st back. 
King Edward. Away, I say; I charge ye, bear 

her hence. 
Queen Margaret. So come to you and yours, as to 

this prince! [she is led out forcibly 

King Edward. Where's Richard gone ? 
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Clarence. To London, all in post; and, as I guess, 
To make a bloody supper in the Tower. 

King Edward. He's sudden if a thing comes in 

his head. 

Now march we hence : discharge the common sort 
With pay and thanks, and let's away to London, 
And see our gentle queen how well she fares : 
By this, I hope, she hath a son for me. [they march on 90 



[5. 6.] London. The Tower 

KING HENRT is seen sitting at his book, the 
Lieutenant attending. Enter GLOUCESTER 

Gloucester. Good day, my lord. What! at your book 

so hard ? 
King Henry. Ay, my good lord: my lord, I should 

say rather; 

'Tis sin to flatter; 'good' was little better: 
'Good Gloucester' and 'good devil' were alike, 
And both preposterous; therefore, not 'good lord.' 
Gloucester. Sirrah, leave us to ourselves: we 

must confer. [Lieutenant goes 

King Henry. So flies the reckless shepherd from 

the wolf; 

So first the harmless sheep doth yield his fleece, 
And next his throat unto the butcher's knife. 
What scene of death hath Roscius now to act? 

Gloucester. Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind ; 
The thief doth fear each bush an officer. 
King Henry. The bird that hath been lim&L in 

a bush, 
With trembling wings misdoubteth every bush; 
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And I, the hapless male to one sweet bird, 
Have now the fatal object in my eye 
Where my poor young was limed, was caught 

and killed. 
Gloucester. Why, what a peevish fool was that 

of Crete, 

That taught his son the office of a fowl! 
20 And yet, for all his wings, the fool was drowned. 
King Henry. I, Daedalus; my poor boy, Icarus; 
Thy father, Minos, that denied our course; 
The sun that seared the wings of my sweet boy 
Thy brother Edward, and thyself the sea 
Whose envious gulf did swallow up his life. 
Ah, kill me with thy weapon, not with words! 
My breast can better brook thy dagger's point 
Than can my ears that tragic history. 
But wherefore dost thou come ? is't for my life ? 
30 Gloucester. Think'st thou I am an executioner ? 
King Henry. A persecutor, I am sure, thou art: 
If murdering innocents be executing, 
Why, then thou art an executioner. 
Gloucester. Thy son I killed for his presumption. 
King Henry. Hadst thou been killed when first thou 

didst presume, 

Thou hadst not lived to kill a son of mine. 
And thus I prophesy, that many a thousand, 
Which now mistrust no parcel of my fear, 
And many an old man's sigh and many a widow's, 
40 And many an orphan's water-standing eye- 
Men for their sons, wives for their husbands, 
And orphans for their parents' timeless death- 
Shall rue the hour that ever thou wast born. 
The owl shrieked at thy birth an evil sign; 
The night-crow cried, aboding luckless time; 
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Dogs howled, and hideous tempest shook down trees; 

The raven rooked her on the chimney's top, 

And chattering pies in dismal discords sung. 

Thy mother felt more than a mother's pain, 

And yet brought forth less than a mother's hope, 50 

To wit, an indigested and deformed lump, 

Not like the fruit of such a goodly tree. 

Teeth hadst thou in thy head when thou wast born, 

To signify thou cam'st to bite the world : 

And, if the rest be true which I have heard, 

Thou cam'st 

Gloucester. I'll hear no more: die, prophet, in 

thy speech: [stabs him 

For this, amongst the rest, was I ordained. 

King Henry. Ay, and for much more slaughter 

after this. 
O, God forgive my sins, and pardon thee! {dies 60 

Gloucester. What! will the aspiring blood 

of Lancaster 

Sink in the ground? I thought it would have mounted. 
See how my sword weeps for the poor king's death! 

0, may such purple tears be alway shed 

From those that wish the downfall of our house! 

If any spark of life be yet remaining, 

Down, down to hell; and say I sent thee thither 

\_stabs him again 

1, that have neither pity, love, nor fear. 
Indeed, 'tis true that Henry told me of; 

For I have often heard my mother say 70 

I came into the world with my legs forward: 

Had I not reason, think ye, to make haste, 

And seek their ruin that usurped our right? 

The midwife wondered and the women cried 

'O, Jesus bless us, he is bom with teeth!' 
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And so I was, which plainly signified 

That I should snarl and bite and play the dog. 

Then, since the heavens have shaped my body so, 

Let hell make crooked my mind to answer it. 
80 I have no brother, I am like no brother; 

And this word 'love,' which greybeards call divine, 

Be resident in men like one another 

And not in me: I am myself alone. 

Clarence, beware; thou keep'st me from the light: 

But I will sort a pitchy day for thee; 

For I will buzz abroad such prophecies 

That Edward shall be fearful of his life, 

And then, to purge his fear, I'll be thy death. 

King Henry and the prince his son are gone: 
90 Clarence, thy turn is next, and then the rest, 

Counting myself but bad till I be best. 

I'll throw thy body in another room 

And triumph, Henry, in thy day of doom. 

[he drags off the body 



[5.7.] London. The palace 

Flourish. Enter KING EDWARD, %VEW ELIZABETH, 
CLARENCE, GLOUCESTER, HASTINGS, a nurse with the 
infant Prince ', and attendants 

King Edward. Once more we sit in England's 

royal throne, 

Re-purchased with the blood of enemies. 
What valiant foemen, like to autumn's corn, 
Have we mowed down in tops of all their pride! 
Three Dukes of Somerset, threefold renowned 
For hardy and undoubted champions; 
Two Cliffords, as the father and the son, 
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And two Northumberlands; two braver men 
Ne'er spurred their coursers at the trumpet's sound; 
With them, the two brave bears, Warwick 

and Montague, 10 

That in their chains fettered the kingly lion 
And made the forest tremble when they roared. 
Thus have we swept suspicion from our seat 
And made our footstool of security. 
Come hither, Bess, and let me kiss my boy. 
Young Ned, for thee, thine uncles and myself 
Have in our armours watched the winter's night, 
Went all afoot in summer's scalding heat, 
That thou mightst repossess the crown in peace: 
And of our labours thou shalt reap the gain. 20 

(Gloucester. I'll blast his harvest, if your head 

were laid; 

For yet I am not looked on in the world. 
This shoulder was ordained so thick to heave; 
And heave it shall some weight, or break my back: 
Work thou the way and thou shalt execute. 

King Edward. Clarence and Gloucester, love my 

lovely queen; 
And kiss your princely nephew, brothers both. 

Clarence. The duty that I owe unto your majesty 
I seal upon the lips of this sweet babe. 

King Edward. Thanks, noble Clarence; worthy 

brother, thanks. 30 

Gloucester. And, that I love the tree from whence 

thou sprang'st, 

Witness the loving kiss I give the fruit. 
(To say the truth, so Judas kissed his master, 
And cried, 'all hail!' when as he meant all harm. 

King Edward. Now am I seated as my soul delights, 
Having my country's peace and brothers' loves. 

8-SJ 
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Clarence. What will jour grace have done 

with Margaret? 

Reignier, her father, to the king of France 
Hath pawned the Sicils and Jerusalem, 
40 And hither have they sent it for her ransom. 

King Edward. Away with her, and waft her hence 

to France. 

And now what rests but that we spend the time 
With stately triumphs, mirthful comic shows, 
Such as befits the pleasure of the court? 
Sound drums and trumpets! farewell sour annoy! 
For here, I hope, begins our lasting joy. 

[flourish as the King and court depart 
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2 AND 3 KING HENRT VI 

1623 

In his brief note on this matter Sir Walter Greg 
defines 'the manuscripts used for the folio texts' as 
4 old copies that had come from one of the early com- 
panies, either Strange's or Pembroke's the evidence 
favours the latter, slightly' ; and, 'having lain untouched 
for a quarter of a century', had 'become rather illegible 
in parts'. 1 In fact, we seem here, as with 1 Henry FI, to 
have tests before us printed from authorial drafts 
supplied to the prompter for the original performances 
of the play. Greg writes further that 'the directions are 
basically the author's', and admits the possibility that 
the manuscript may have been Shakespeare's autograph. 
With these suggestions I find myself in general agree- 
ment, except that I think it possible the manuscript 
contained passages in Greene's autograph side by side 
with Shakespeare's. But when Greg states in conclusion, 
'perhaps it is best to suppose an author's fair copy which 
the book-keeper had annotated to serve as a prompt- 
book without troubling to make vague directions 
specific', I part company, for the same reasons which led 
me to dispute a similar suggestion of his about the text 
of Part I. 'Vague directions' apart, here as well as 
there are to be found inconsistencies and contradictions 
which surely must have been regularized in an acting 
copy. The inconsistency, for example, in 1 Henry 71 
concerning the elevation of Winchester to the cardina- 
late which involves an important point of costume, 
is matched in % Henry 71 by the not less palpable 

1 The Editorial Problem in Shakespeare (1942), p. 55. 
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confusion between Queen Margaret and the Duchess 
of Gloucester. 1 

The evidence Greg gives for his prompt-book theory 
is (i) a few directions 'specifying music in the im- 
perative'; (ii) the appearance of actors' names for those 
of characters 'in subordinate parts which it is unlikely 
an author would write with a particular actor in mind' ; 
and (iii) the unlikelihood of 'foul papers', i.e. the 
author's draft, surviving ' from so early a date and from 
another company'. In a word he subscribes here, as he 
does in 1 Henry VI, to 'Wilson's doctrine of con- 
tinuous copy', a doctrine which the said Wilson long 
since abandoned, without, to the best of his recollection, 
ever consciously holding it. 2 Moreover, I find it no 
more difficult to believe in 'foul papers' surviving for 
a quarter of a century than in 'an author's fair copy', 
very imperfectly prepared by a book-keeper for per- 
formance, doing so for a like period. As to the occasional 
stage-directions, suggestive of the prompter's hand, 
which Greg cites as his first line of evidence, these seem 
to me just the sort of memorabilia a book-keeper would 
naturally jot down in the margin of an author's manu- 
script when he read it through in preparation for the 
construction of a prompt-book; and instances of what 
I take to be similar prompter's jottings have been noted 
in plays previously printed in this edition.3 There 
remain the names of the small-part actors. 

1 See Introduction, Part II, pp. xlv xlvi. 

2 Actually the term was invented by Sir Edmund 
Chambers in 1924 as a rod for my back; v. p. 42 of his 
'Disintegration of Shakespeare' (Aspects of Shakespeare, 
British Academy, 1933). 

3 See Richard II, pp. 1 10-12; Caesar, p. 92; Ant. & Cleo. 
pp. 12830; and Greg himself finds instances in Errors, 
The Merchant and in Heywood's Captives (cf. his Editorial 
Problem, 1942, pp. 30, 123-4, 140) as Mr JT. C. Maxwell 
points out to me. 
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In his memorable article on 'The Elizabethan 
Printer and Dramatic Manuscripts', 1 McKerrow, after 
indicating four marks that distinguish texts printed 
from genuine prompt-books (none of which by the way 
are found in any of the three folio texts of Henry FI), 
goes on to endorse Allison Gaw's contention 2 that the 
appearance of actors' names in the original Shake- 
spearian texts was almost certainly due to the author. 
He writes: 

Psychologically it is, I think, just what we should expect. 
To a man with a good power of visualization such as every 
successful dramatist must have, and who knows in advance 
what actor will fill each of the more important roles, the 
actors themselves must have been more or less constantly 
present in his mind as he wrote. I suspect, indeed, that this 
fact was responsible for the extraordinary vitality and 
vividness of some of Shakespeare's minor characters. 
Dogberry and Verges were so life-like because they were 
not merely a constable and a watchman in the abstract, but 
actually the Kempe and Cowley whose every accent and 
gesture Shakespeare must have known, playing a constable 
and a watchman. And if this is so, what more natural than, 
that Shakespeare, who was notoriously careless about the 
names of his minor characters, just because they were, 
I think, to him his friends and fellow-actors playing such 
parts, should momentarily forget the names which he had 
assigned to the characters and put down instead the much 
more familiar names of the actors themselves? 

And he remarks in a footnote: 

If they [the actors' names] had been added by the promp- 
ter ... is it not most improbable that these names should 
have been allowed to stand unaltered for some twenty to 
thirty years when the parts must, if the play continued to 
be performed, have been taken by other actors? They 

1 The Library (4th Ser.), xii. 253-75. 
a See his articles in Anglia, xxxvii, xlix and P.M.L.A. 
xl, no. 3. 
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might, however, well have remained in the original draft, 
which, once fair-copied, need not have been used again. 1 

This note seems a complete answer to Greg's point. 
And the principle McKerrow lays down, that the 
presence of actors' names, formerly supposed to derive 
from the prompter, is on the contrary a pretty certain 
indication of Shakespearian autograph copy, holds 
surely rather for subordinate than for leading parts. We 
never indeed find such substitution in the latter, for the 
obvious reason that Shakespeare could hardly forget the 
names of his principal characters. The confusion be- 
tween Margaret and Eleanor (discussed Introd. Pt. II, 
pp. xlv. ff.) is not an instance to the contrary, since it 
involves no recourse to actors' names, and must be 
put down, not to forgetfulness, but to an imperfect 
acquaintance with the source. Nor is forgetfulness, likely 
enough in the case of Dogberry and Verges, 2 always the 
best explanation. Some small parts require no character- 
names, and this is true, as it happens, of all those in 
2 and 3 Henry PI now to be examined. 

In Part II, 4. 2, Cade and his rabble are heralded by 
two handicraftsmen, whom the folio describes at their 
entry as 'Bevis and John Holland', actor-names which 
persist in all later editions, since editors have no other 
names to give them. Rebels that come in later are called 
'Michael' (4. 2. 107 SIX) and 'George' (4. 7. 20 
S.D.); and these are probably actors' names also, the 
second being perhaps Bevis's Christian name. The text 
of 1594, moreover, adds to the end of the Armourer's 
speech at 2. 3. 86-91 the words 'as Beuys of South- 

1 The Library) pp. 2745. 

3 See pp. 95-7 of Much Ado (New Shakespeare), in 
which, however, writing- before the appearance of Mc- 
Kerrow's article, I still accepted the possibility of inter- 
ference by the prompter. 
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ampton fell vpon Askapart'; and Chambers comments: 
'Surely Bevis played the Armourer as well as a rebel, 
and this is a bit of his gag'. 1 In the folio text of Part III, 
again, we have the names of three more actors. At the 
head of 3. I F. reads, 'Enter Sincklo and Humphrey, 
with Crosse-bowes', which tells us that the two keepers 
who capture Henry were played by John Sincklo or 
Sincler, the thin man whose name appears in other 
Shakespearian texts, 2 while Humphrey stands in all 
probability for Humphrey Jeffes. And the third is 
Gabriel Spencer, as may be inferred from ' Enter 
Gabriel' which appears in F. at i. 2. 47 and is trans- 
lated 'Enter Messenger' in modern editions. 

All these are small-part actors, except perhaps John 
Sincler, and little is known of them. But both Sincler 
and Holland are named in a tiring-house 'plot' of 
2 Seven Deadly Sins (c. 1590) preserved among 
Alleyn's papers at Dulwich, 3 and the latter also appears 
as a mute Messenger in an abridged text of the un- 
titled MS. play, now called John of Bordeaux, which 
seems to belong to a similar date, and to the pen of 
Robert Greene, if we may judge from its style and from 
the fact that it is a sequel to Friar BaconS Sincler and 
Holland, therefore, may be classed as members of the 
Strange's or the Admiral's company or of Alleyn's 
combine of the two, probably before the split of May 
1591,5 and it looks as if John of Bordeaux may have 
been taken on tour by some offshoot of these. Spencer 
and Jeffes again are found playing with the Pembroke 

1 William Shakespeare, i. 288. 

3 See note on 5. 4 S.D. (head) in 2 Henry IV (New 
Shakespeare). 

3 William Shakespeare, i. 44, 288. 

4 See the Introduction by W. L. Renwick to the Malone 
Society Reprint of John of Bordeaux. 

5 See Introd., Part II, p. xii. 
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men in 1597 and passed from them to the Admiral's 
next year. Spencer had the distinction of being killed 
in a duel with Ben Jonson shortly after, but JefFes 
remained with the Admiral's for the next twenty years, 
never apparently playing any but small parts. As for 
Bevis, nothing further is known about him. 1 Little can 
be deduced from the chance-known connexions of 
1 hired men 7 like these, who, the casual labour of the 
Elizabethan stage, moved, no doubt, from company to 
company pretty freely. But since all at one time or 
other belonged to the Pembroke's or a related company, 
their names in these texts seem to lend support to the 
inference drawn from the title-page of the 1595 text 
that 2 and 3 Henry FI were Pembroke men plays. 2 

Finally, Greg speaks, it will be remembered, of the 
copy for the F. texts as being 'rather illegible in parts*. 
This refers to a discovery of McKerrow's that both 
4. 5, together with the opening S.D. and the first six 
lines of 4. 6, in 2 Henry 71, and the opening S.D. and 
first eighteen lines of 4. 2 in 3 Henry FI, were set up, 
not from the copy used in the rest of the text, but from 
the 'bad' texts of 1 594 and 1 595,2 to which the printers 
were obliged to turn by the illegibility or other defects 
of the manuscript supplied to them. 4 Greg followed 
this up, moreover, by pointing out that 'the frequent 
similarity between the directions of the two versions 
in Part II (but not in Part III) must [also] be due to 
the quarto in preparing the folio text',5 

1 William Shakespeare, i. 288-9. 
* See Introd., Part II, i. 

3 It should be noted that whereas the former is in quarto, 
the latter is in octavo. 

4 Rewpw of English Studies, xiii. 64-72. 

5 The Editorial Problem, p. 55. See also his comparative 
table of stage-directions, pp. 159-62. 
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All significant departures from F. are recorded; the 
name of the text or edition in which the accepted 
reading first appeared being placed in brackets. Square 
brackets about an author's name denote a general 
acknowledgment; round brackets quotation of his 
actual words. Line-numeration for references in plays 
not yet issued in this edition is that found in Bartlett's 
Concordance and the Globe Shakespeare. 

Chron. stands for the three chroniclers listed below; 

F. stands for First Folio (1623); F2, Fj for Second 
and Third Folios (1632, 1663); O. ( = Octavo) for 
The True Tragedie of Richard Duke of Yorke (1595); 

G. for Glossary; O.E.D. for the Oxford English 
Dictionary, S.D. for stage-direction; Sh. for Shake- 
speare or Shakespearian ; Spen. Spenser or Spenserian; 
M.S.R. = Malone Society Reprint Common words 
(e.g. sp.=spelling or spelt; com. = common; elsew.= 
elsewhere), together with the names of characters, well 
known works like the plays and poems of Sh., etc., are 

Iso, when convenient, abbreviated. 

The following is a list of other books cited in abridged 
form: A!ph.=Atyhonsus, King of Arragon, play by 
Robert Greene; Arraignment (v. Peele); B.C.P.-Z 7 ^ 
Book of Common Prayer, 1559; Bacon = Frier Bacon and 
Frier Bongay, play by Robert Greene; Bond = The 
Works ofLyly, ed. R. W. Bond, 1902; Camb.^The 
Cambridge Sh., ed. W. Aldis Wright, 1891; Cap. = the 
ed. by Edward Capell, 1768; Chambers, Wm. S&.** 
William Sh.; Facts and Problems by E. K. Chambers, 
1930; P. A. Daniel ^Time-Analysis of Sh.'s Plays 
(New Sh. Soc. Transactions, 1877-9); David (v. 
Peele); Desc. Astr. (v. Peele); Dido = The Tragedie 
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of Dido, by Marlowe and Nashe (publ. as Marlowe's; 
cited from R. H. Case's ed. of Marl's Works); Ed. I 
(v. Peele); Ed. 11= Edward the Secondly Christopher 
Marlowe, 1 594; F.Q. = The Faerie Queene by Edmund 
Spenser, 1590 (books i-ni) and 1596 (books iv-vi); 
Franz =Die Sprache Shakespeares by W. Franz (4th 
ed.) 1939; Golding = Ovid's Metamorphoses, translated 
by A. Golding, 1567; Grafton = Chronicle at Large, 
1569, by Richard Grafton; Greene [individual plays 
cited from Robert Greene, Plays and Poems, ed. J. C. 
Collins, 1905, 2 vols.; his prose from The Works of 
Robert Greene, ed. A. B. Grosart, 1881-6, 15 vols.]; 
Greg-7 7 ^ Editorial Problem in Sh. by W. W. Greg, 
1942; Hall = The Union of the Two Noble and 
Illustre Famelies of Lancastre & Torke, by Edward 
Hall, 1548-50 (cited from the 1809 reprint); 
Hanmer=the ed. by Thomas Hanmer, 1745; Hart= 
the ed. by Hart (Arden Sh.), 1931; Hol. = Chronicles 
of Englande, Scotlande and Irelande by Raphael Holin- 
shed (vol. Hi of 2nd ed. 1 587 unless otherwise stated) ; 
J. = the ed. by Samuel Johnson, 1765; Jas, IF (v. 
Greene) = Scottish History of James IV, play by Robert 
Greene; Leir= The Chronicle History of King Leir and 
his three daughters >i$q<\. (Mai. Soc. Rep.); Locrine= 
The Tragedy of Locrine, 1598 (Mai. Soc. Rep.); 
L. G lass = Looking G I ass e for London, by Greene and 
Lodge; Lyly = The Works of John Lyly, ed. R. W. 
Bond, 1 902 ; MaL =BoswelTs Variorum ed. of Malone's 
Sh., 1821; MSH=The Manuscript of Sh:s 'Hamlet*, 
by J. D. Wilson, 1934; More = History of 'Richard the 
Third, by Sir Thomas More (cited from reprint in 
Grafton, ?.e>.); Nashe =The Works of Thomas Nashe, 
ed. by R. B. McKerrow, 1904-10; OrL Fur. = Orlando 
Furiosoy play by Robert Greene; Paris ^The Massacre 
at Paris, by Christopher Marlowe, publ. 1600; 
Peele = Works of George Peele, ed. by A. H. Bullen, 
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1888 [Plays: Alcazar^ Battle of Alcazar, c. 1589; 
Arraignment ^Arraignement of Paris, c. 1 584; David= 
David and Bethsabe, > 1 594; Ed. 1 '= Edward the First, 
>I593- Poems: D esc. Astr.=Descensus Astraeae\ 
1591]; Polydore Virgil -=Anglica Historia, 1555 (cited 
from a mid-i6th c. Engl. transl. in MS., ed. H. Ellis; 
Camden Soc. 1844); Pope the ed. by Alexander 
Pope, 1725; R.E.S. = The Review of English Studies \ 
Rowe = the ed. by Nicholas Rowe, 1709; Schmidt = 
Sh. Lexicon by Alexander Schmidt, 3rd ed., 1902; 
Selimus^The Tragical Raigne of Setimus, 1594 (Mai. 
Soc. Rep. 1909); S.-Giles =/.'.$ Heraldry by C. W. 
Scott-Giles, 1950; Sh. Eng.^Sh's England, 1917; 
Sf. Tr.^The Spanish Tragedy, by Kyd, c. 1590; Sol. 
and Pers. Soliman and Perse da, ? by Kyd, ^.15 89-92 
(both cited from Works of Thomas Kyd, ed. F. S. 
Boas, 1901); Steele, Med. Lore=Medieval Lore from 
Eartholomaeus Anglicus by R. Steele, 1924; Steev.= 
the ed. by George Steevens, 1773; Sugden = Z 7 ^- 
graphical Dictionary to the Works of Sh., by E. H. 
Sugden, 1925; 1 Tamb., 2 Tamb.^Tamburlaine the 
Great, Part I, Part II, by Christopher Marlowe, 1590; 
Theob.-the ed. by Lewis Theobald, 1734; Tilley = 
A Dictionary of the Proverbs in England in the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries, by M. P. Tilley, 
University of Michigan Press, 1950; T.R.^The 
Troublesome Reigne of Xing John, 1587x91 (cited 
from facsimile by C. Praetorius, 1888); Warb. = the ed. 
by William Warburton, 1747. 

Names of the Characters. List first given, imper- 
fectly, by Rowe. For persons of royal blood see 
Genealogical Table (Pt. II, p. 223). Two of York's 
sons are called * Clarence' and * Richard' throughout 
F., and in the present text 'George 1 and 'Richard' 
up to the end of Act 2, 'Clarence' and * Gloucester' 
after that. Somerset, who for dramatic economy is 
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substituted for Pembroke in 4. 6 and for Exeter in 5. i, 
combines in himself two figures in history : (i) Henry 
Beaufort, who actually revolted from K. Edward seven 
years earlier than Warwick (v. Hoi. 606/1) and was 
executed after the battle of Hexham, and (ii) Edmund, 
his brother, who was never a Yorkist and was executed 
after Tewkesbury. The death of the former is alluded 
to at 5. i. 73. Westmoreland, Stone (342) notes, 'is 
a hot Lancastrian in i. i, but the historical second 
Earl grandson of Ralph Neville, the first Earl kept 
aloof from civil strife'; and he suggests that 'the drama- 
tist might have been misled by finding in Hall (256) or 
Hoi. (665/1) that "the earles of Northumberland and 
Westmerland" were slain at Towton', though the 
latter was not actually the second Earl but his brother 
John, who died 'fighting on the Lancastrian side'. 
Exeter, Stone (ibid?) suspects, too, that this is meant 
to be the same person as the Exeter in Pt. I, 
'though the historical Thomas Beaufort, of Exeter, 
died in 1426', and the title was now borne by Henry 
Holland, 'a staunch Lancastrian'. Somermlle. See 
5. 1.6 S.D., n. 

Acts and Scenes. Undivided in F. The mod. editorial 
act-divisions first introduced by Rowe and Pope; 
scene-divisions by Capell, together with most of the 
locality directions, from which I depart freely. Act 4, 
scene 8, should rightly be divided. 

Punctuation. Excellent, like that in Parts I and II. 
For major departures v. notes. 

Stage-directions. Mostly authorial as in Pt. II, and 
apparently influenced by those in O. as some in Pt. II 
are by Q (Note on Copy, p. 1 22 end). The notes record 
all noteworthy departures from F. 

Lineation. Though F. contains a large number of 
irregular divisions, almost all are single lines, or oc- 
casionally two or three lines, which owing to their 
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length the compositor had to break up in order to get 
them into his narrow F. column. This being so I have 
left them unrecorded. 



i. i. 

Authorship. In Act I, I conjecture a basic text by Greene, 
drastically, though hastily, rewritten by Sh. The verse, 
never tawdry like Greene's except perhaps at 11. 168-9, 
indeed on the whole eminently businesslike, is nevertheless 
often a little rough, as if set down rapidly, while the 
staging (v. 1. 25, n.) is unusually crude for Sh. But the 
chief sign of hasty revision, and revision by someone who 
did not fully grasp the material he was reshaping, is the 
presence of two flagrant dramatic inconsistencies : (i) York's 
statement at 11. 7-9 that old Clifford, whose death at his 
hands is a leading motive of the play, had actually been 
slain 'by the swords of common soldiers*; and (ii) the 
allusion (11. 14, 116, and four times in i. 2) to Montague as 
York's brother, whereas he is rightly described as Warwick's 
brother at 2. i. 167 and for the rest of the play. (See Pt. II, 
Introd. pp. xlviii-1.) 

Material. Pt. II closes with the first battle of St Albans 
(May 1455) followed historically by a parliament of 
Westminster, at which York was appointed Protector but 
laid no claim to the throne, while his supporters Salisbury 
and Warwick were respectively made Chancellor and 
Governor of Calais (Grafton, i. 654); Pt. Ill, overleaping 
five years, opens after another Yorkist victory (Northamp- 
ton) which it identifies with St Albans, and with another 
parliament of Westminster (Oct. 1460) when the historical 
York, sitting upon the throne, boldly claimed the crown, 
though without displaying the violence attributed to him 
in the play. The 'articles* (1. 180) only referred to in general 
terms by Grafton (Hall), are given in full by HoL, in- 
cluding a stipulation that York and his sons shall take 
a 'solemne oth* not to seek to dethrone Henry during his 
lifetime (cf. 11. 194-200). Hoi. too, as Stone notes (p. 291) 
supplied the phrase 'regal seat' (1. 26) and suggested 
* broken in by force* (1. 29) by recording that York *went 
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to the most principal! lodging that the King had within all 
his palace [of Westminster], breaking vp the lockes and 
doores, and so lodged himselfe therein' (Hoi. 655/1). The 
rest, so far as it is based on the chron., might have been 
taken from either source except for the reference to 'stern 
Falconbridge * commanding 'the Narrow Seas' (1. 239). 
This, which Stone (pp. 293-4) connects with a passage in 
Hall ten years later (v. Grafton, ii. 43), is I think adequately 
accounted for by one in Hoi. (652-3) associating Falcon- 
bridge's father with Warwick in the invasion of Kent from 
Calais which led up to the battle of Northampton, and 
describing him as 'the chiefe' in the naval operations 
controlling the seas between, i.e. the Narrows. If so, Hoi. 
seems to be the source of the whole scene. The presence of 
Norfolk and Warwick and even Montague might be 
inferred from the passage quoted in i. 2, Mat., that of 
York's sons from the terms of the article referred to above 
(but v. 1.2, Mat.). Unhistorical, of course, is the death of 
Somerset (1. 16) at the hands of Richard, at this date eight 
years old (cf. In trod. p. xxv). 

S.D. Locality (edd.) -f'the throne. . . dais' (J.D.W.) ; 
cf. 1. 32, S.D., n. Entry as in F., but reading 'the 
Duke of York' for 'Plantagenet', and adding 'with. . . 
hats' from O. For the roses v. Ft I, 2. 4, Mat. 

5. retreat v. G. 6. himself, (Fa) F. 'himfelfe' 

8. main battle Again only R. Ill, 5. 3. 299, but 
found both in Greene and Peele; v. G. 'battle'. 

9. by. . .soldiers slain All other references (Pt. II, 
5.2. 1 3-30, and below 11. 55, 162; 1.3.47; 1.4.31-2, 
175) to Old Clifford's death state he met it at York's 
own hand. See i. i. Auth. and In trod. Pt. II, p. xlviii. 

11. dangerous (F '.) O.+edd. 'dangerously'. 

12. beaver v. G. downright blow Again onlv 
Pt. II, 2. 3. 91, but prob. com.; cf. Bunyan* Pilg. 
Prog. ii. 71 (1684 ed.). 

14. brother See i. i. Auth. (ad Jin.) and In trod. 
Pt. II, p. xlix. 
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15. S.D. (after Cap.). 

17. S.D. (after Theob.). 

1 8. But. . .Somerset Difficult to scan. 

21. do L Victorious. ..York, (Theob.) F. 'doe I, 
victorious. . . Yorke'. 

25. This is the palace etc. Such crude localization 
unusual in Sh. fearful v. G. 

26. regal seat Cf. 3. 3. 28; 4. 3. 64; 4. 6. 2, 74; 
2 T.R. ii. 30. From Hoi. (v. Stone, 291). Cf. also 
'regal crown', 3. 3. 189; 4. 7. 4. 

29. For hither. . .force Cf. 1. 25, n. The Tor' is 
inconsequent. 

32. S.D. (F.) This suggests a staging similar to that 
of TV/, i. i with the 'state' either on the upper stage or 
upon some raised platform at the back of the inner 
stage. N.B. the dialogue, which allows no time for 
'going up' by the stair in the tiring-house, implies the 
latter. 

4 1 . And. . . cowardice The line halts even if * Henry ' 
be pron. 'Henery', as in 1. 1 39. 

43. not; my lords, F, 'not, my lords*. Edd. 'not, my 
lords;'. 

46. The -proudest he that Cf. 2. 2. 97. Again 
Shrew, 3. 2. 236; Hen. Fill, 5. 3. 130. Also in 
Peele, Ed. I, xv. 2; cf. Greene, Jas. IF, 600, 'the 
proudest she that 7 [Hart]. 

47. Dares. . .bells Cf. Lucr. 511, 'with trembling 
fear, as fowl hear falcon's bells'. A com. image with 
Sh. Cf. Hen. F, 4. 2. 36-7 and n.; Caes. I. I. 76-9; 
Macb. 2. 4. 12-13. The bells were tied to the bird's 
legs. Also a metaphor with Greene, e.g. vii. 1 16. 

48. plant Plantagenet A quibble. Cf. G. 'plant'. 

49. S.D. (i) J.D.W., (ii) F. + ' with., .hats' (O.). 
For 'and the rest' v. I. 2. 56, n. 

50. sturdy Rare in Sh.; com. in Greene (<F.Q. 
ii. vii. 40). 
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51. Even etc. A favourite usage with Sh. Cf. Tit. 
In trod. p. xxiii. 

5 2. Backed The vb. occurs four times in 3 Hen. 71. 

58. mourn in steel Cf. Pt. I, i. i. 17, 'mourn in 
blood'. 

59. What! Greene is prone to this opening. Cf. 
Pt. II, i. i. 76, n. 

62. poltroon Here only Sh. 

67. the city favours them Reflects a passage in both 
chron., stating that Margaret 'could attempt nothing 
against him [York] near to London, because the Duke 
was in more estimation there than either her husband 
or herself. 

69. But when etc. F. assigns to Westm. Theob. 
(after O.) restored to Ex.; cf. 1. 72. 

71. shambles Hart cites Pt. II, 3. I. 21 off! Cf. 
above p. xxxi, Introd. to Pt. II, p. xxiv, and K. John, 

4. 3. 112, 'The uncleanly savours of a slaughter- 
house'. 

78. It was ^^ Pope+edd. (<O.) "Twas'. 

82. natural v. G. 

83. and that's (? 2) F. 'that's'. 

99100. such a. . .As shall Typical Greene con- 
struction; six times in Alph. and OrL Fur. Cf. Pt. I, 

5. 5. 86, n., Introd. Pt. II, p. xxviii. 

105. Thy (Rowe+edd.<O.) F. 'My'. 
1 08. made the Dauphin. . .stoop Repeated 2. 2. 
151. Cf. Pt. I, 5. 1.61. 

112. nine months old Cf. Pt. I, Introd. p. xii. 

11314. You are. . .head Very rough verse. 

ir 6. brother See 1. 14, and Pt. II, Introd. p. xlix. 

117. j-/rfW=delay. Cf. 4. 8. 23; Gent. 5. 2. 44. 
Very com. in Greene; nine times in Alph. 

1 1 8. Bound drums and trumpets Again 5. 7. 45; 
Pt. II, 5. 3. 32; K. III y 5.3. 269, but not elsew. in Sh. 
Cf. Alph. 729, 735 S.D.'s, 774; Locrine 306, 958. 
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126. unpeople Cf. 1 Tamb. 3. 3. 34; 2 Tamb. i. 6. 
7 ; used by Kyd, Peele and Greene. 

129. winding-sheet Again at 2. 5. 114 only in Sh. 

faint v. G. 

131. Prove it etc. Short line. 

139. Henry A trisyllable; cf. Pt. I, 2. 5. 82, n. 

144. prejudicial Not again in Sh.; very com. in 
Greene. 

1558. 'its not thy . . .Can. . . Typical Greene. 

161. ground gape and swallow me Cf. Numb. xvi. 
30-2; Psalm cvi. 17; R. ///, i. 2. 65; Peele, Ed. /, 
xx. 22, 'Gape earth, and swallow me*. 

163. O. . .how thy words revive my heart! Cf. 3. 3. 
21, 199. A Greene cliche". 

1 66. princely Duke of York Already at Pt. I, 3. i. 

173- 

1689. o^er the chair. . . Write up. . .with usurping 

blood The mark of Greene; cf. 2. i. 163-4; Introd. to 
Pt. II, p. xxxv ; and I 7 //. 3. 1. 170,11. 0V(?2) F.'ouer'. 

169. S.D. (F.) 

170. My... word Rough verse. Cf. 11. 11314, 
131, nn. Edd. (<O.) read 'hear me'. 

1 80. / cannot stay to Already at Pt. II, 2. 4. 86. 

1 86. bands v. G. Cf. Marlowe, Ed, //, 3. 1.3, 
'die in bands'. 

1 88. S.D. (after Rowe) F. om. 

198. as Omit and the line scans. 

205. S.D. (F.) For Greene's S.D.'s beginning 
'Here' v. Pt. II, i. 4. 22 S.D., n. 

209. unto the sea This seems to suggest that 
Montague was once associated with Falconbridge 
(v. 1. 239 and Mat. near end) in the dramatist's 
mind. If so the point is now left completely obscure. 
Cf. i. 2. 41, n. S.D. (after Cap.) F. om. 

210. S.D. (Camb.) F. 'Enter the Queene'. 
224. Rather Almost a monosyllable. 

9-2 
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233. given. . .head Cf. Shrew i. 2. 245; 2 H. IV, 
i. 1.43. 

233-4. such head As Cf. 11. 99-100, n. 

237. creef into Com. in Sh. and Greene: cf. Pt. II, 
4. i. 2, n. 

238. Warwick. . .Calais Salisbury was made 
Chancellor, and Warw. Captain, of Calais in 1455 
(v. Mat.). 

239. Stern Falconbridge etc. (v. Mat.), commands 
. . . Seas Imitated by Marlowe, Ed. II, 2.2.166, 'The 
haughty Dane commands the narrow seas'. 

Narrow Seas Again 4. 8. 3, Merck. 2. 8.28; 3. 1.4. 

240. The duke .. .realm Not stated above, but 
derived from the chron.'s account of the settlement of 
1461. 

242. environed with Cf. 2. i. 50, n. 

243. silly v. G. 

244-5. should have. . .Before I would Cf. Pt. II, 
i. i. 124-5. 

244. tossed. . .pikes Not in O.E.D. Cf. Pt. II, 
G. and 5. I. n. 

245. granted to v. G. Non-Sh. 

251. The northern lords Cf. I. 2. 49; Pt. II, 5. 2. 6; 
Hoi. (iii. 659/1) 'all the lords of the north parts'. 

251-2. colours. . .spread Cf. 1. 91 ; Pt. I, 3. 3. 31 ; 
1 Tamb. 4. i. 7. 

253. thy Keightley conj. 'the'. 

261. from (O., F2+edd.) F. 'to'. 

263. S.D. (after Rowe) F. om. 

265. terms of rage An exp. of Greene's. 

268. cost i.e. rob one of. Sense non-Sh. and not in 
O.E.D. Many emendations offered. But cf. 'cost' 
(= robbery) in Greene, Alph. 158. 

268-9. like an empty eagle, etc. Cf. 7. A. 55-6: 
Even as an empty eagle, sharp by fast, 
Tires with her beak on feathers, flesh and bone. 
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273. S.D. F. 'Exit'. 'Flourish' which F. prints 
with i . 2 entry is only appropriate to the state entry or 
exit of a monarch and has clearly been misplaced there. 
Cf. i. 3. S.D. Entry, n. 

I. 2. 

Authorship* See head-note i. i. 

Material. The chron. show that York repairs to Sandal 
in order to collect an army to meet that of Q. Marg. and the 
northern lords. In the play he seems, on the contrary, to go 
home happy with the settlement at Westminster (i. i. 
204-6)5 and, though we hear of her preparations in i. r. 
25 iff., the news of them comes as a complete surprise to 
him in 1.2. 49-52. The change was prob. made to exhibit 
both parties as guilty of perjury before the war begins. 
For, taking a hint from HoL, who writes (659/2) that 
'manie deemed* his 'miserable end* was *a due punishment 
for breaking his oth of allegiance* to Henry, for which 
perjury there is little or no warrant elsewhere, the play- 
wright devotes the first 47 lines of i . 2 to a discussion of the 
oath, followed by -Richard's Machiavellian argument and 
York's decision to break it; and it is only after this that he 
hears of Marg.'s army marching to attack him (cf. x. 4. 99- 
100). The numbers of the opposing forces and most of the 
names mentioned might be found in either of the two main 
sources. York's confident words at the end clearly, on the 
other hand, reflect a passage in Grafton (i. 670) or Hall 
(250) which relates that York 'determined incontinent to 
issue out* (cf. 1. 70), inasmuch as he had never kept castle 
in Normandy 'when the Dolphyn himselfe with his puys- 
saunce came to besiege* him, and would not now do so 
'for dread of a scoldyng woman whose weapon, is onely 
her tongue, and her nayles*. 

S.D. Locality (J.D.W.) i. 2 to i. 4 clearly represent 
the same battle-field which, as 11. 50, 63-4, 70 below, 
together with references by O. in 1.3 and r. 4 to the 
4 castle' show, lies near Sandal Castle. Entry (F. after 
'Flourish' which belongs to end of i. i). 
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2. flay the orator Cf. Pt. I, 4. I. 175,0.; In trod. 
Pt. II, pp. xxxv-xxxvi; below, 2. 2. 43 ; 3. 2. 1 88 ; and 
. ///, 3. 5. 95. A Greene cliche. 

3. S.D. (F.) 

4. brother Cf. 11. 36, 55, 60, and Pt. II, Introd. 
p. xlix. 

10. Henry Cf. i. i. 139, n. 

14. wtfttw* v. G. Cf.Pt. II, 5.2.73,n.;#. F, 4. i. 
164-7. 

16-17. But... year Hardly verse. 

16. /0r, . .broken Cf. Gorbuduc, 2. I. 143, 'Know 
ye that lust of kingdomes hath no law' and Euphues 
(Bond, i. 235) [Tilley, KQO], 

22fF. An oath etc. Ric.'s casuistry resembles Pan- 
dulph's in K. John (3. i. 263 fR). 

29-3 1. /&?#> jw<?/. . .joy Echo of, and reference to, 
1 Tamb. e.g. 2, 7. 12-29, 'The. . .sweetness of a 
crown', etc., and 2. 5. 57-64; 

A god is not so glorious as a king: 

I think the pleasure they enjoy in heaven 

Cannot compare with kindly joys on earth; 

To wear a crown enchased with pearl and gold, etc. 

Cf. also Selimus, 43 5-6. 

3 o. Within . . . Elysium Contrast R. II, 3.2. 160-2 . 
circuit Cf. Pt. II, 3. i. 352, n. 

34. Even Cf. i. i. 51, n. lukewarm blood Cf. 
Peele, Ed. I, xxv. 206. 

35. enough F. 'ynough'. 

37. whet on Cf. Pt. II, 2. i. 34. 

40. Cobham Grafton (i. 653) and HoL name him 
among York's 'speciall friendes' at the first battle of 
St Albans. See also next note, 

41. Kentishmen. . .rise Reflects Hoi. (653/2) who, 
describing the invasion by Warw. before the battle of 
Northampton (cf. 1. 1, Mat. ad fin.), states that Cobham 
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and other Yorkists landed in Kent because 'the people 
of that countrie and other parts were altogither bent in 
their favour', and so on. Cf. also the Jack Cade scenes 
in Pt. II. 

43. Witty ... spirit Cf. Caesar's praise of Kent 
cited in Pt. II, 4. 7. 56-9, n. 

44-5. what resteth. . .But that Cf. 4. 2. 13; 
4. 3. 60; 4. 7. 7; 5. 7. 42; and Alph. 889, 1889, 'now 
resteth nought but that'. See also Pt. I, 1.3. 70, n. 

45. rise Awkward echo of 1. 41. 

47. S.D. (Theob.<0.) F. 'Enter Gabriel'. Cf. 3. 
i. i S.D. and Note on Copy, p. 121. 

49. F.'s prefix Gabriel. 

53. What! Cf. i. i. 59, n.; Pt. II, i. I. 76, n. 

56. and the rest This terminal 'etc.', which is 
found 5 times in Pt. I, at I. i. 49 S.D. (F.) above, and 
again at 2. 6. 28; 4. 5. 16; 4. 7. i; 5. 3 S.D. (head); but 
elsewh. in Sh. only at Merch. 3. 2. 42; Shrew, 4. r. 82, 
is a pretty certain clue to Greene; see e.g. Alph. 80, 
684, Jas. 17, 584. 

57. Whom... king In Grafton (i. 670) York 
'assigned the Duke of NorfFolke and the Erie of 
Warwike ... to be about the king' when he left London 
for Sandal Castle. 

61. S.D. (i) F. 'Exit Mountague'; (ii) (Rowe) F. 
'Enter Mortimer, and his Brother'. The chron. merely 
mention these 'two bastard uncles' of York among the 
slain. 

66. What! v. 1. 53, n. Jive thousand v. Mat. 

68. A worn arfs general Derives from York's words 
in Grafton (v. Mat.) as do 11. 73-5. S.D. (F.) See G. 
'march'. 

74. When as Again 2. i. 46; 5. 7. 34; in Err., 
Tit,, Cymb. A Spen. conjunct,; very freq. in Greene 
(e.g. Alph). 

75. S.D. F. 'Alarum. Exit.' 
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Authorship. See head-note i. i. 

Material. Based on Grafton, i. 671 or Hall (251): 
* While this battaile was in fightyng, a priest called Sir 
Robert Aspall, Chaplaine and Scholemaister to the yong 
Erie of Rutland, the second son to the abouenamed Duke 
of Yorke, scarce of the age of xij yeres, a fayre Gentleman, 
and a maydenly person, perceiuyng that flight was more 
sauegard than tariyng, both for him and his Mayster, 
secretly conueyed the Erie out of the field, by the Lorde 
Cliffordes bande, towarde the Towne, but or he could enter 
into a house, he was by the sayde Lord Clifforde espyed, 
folowed, and taken and by reason of his apparell, demaunded 
what he was. The yong Gentleman dismayde, had not 
a worde to speake, but kneeled on his knees crauyng mercy, 
and desiryng grace, both with holdyng vp his handes, and 
makyng a dolorous countenaunce, for his speeche was gone 
for feare. Saue him sayd his Chapleyn, for he is a Princes 
sonne, and paraduenture may do you good hereafter. With 
that Worde, the Lorde Clifforde marked him and sayde: 
by Gods blood, thy father slue mine, and so will I do thee 
and all thy kinne, and with that worde, strake the Erie to 
the hart with his Dagger, and bad his Chapleyn beare the 
Erles mother and brother worde what he had done and 
sayde. In this act the Lorde Clifforde was accompted a 
tyraunt, and no gentleman, for the propertie of the Lion, 
which is a furious and an vnreasonable beast, is to be cruell 
to them that withstand him, and gentle to such as prostrate 
or humiliate themselues before him.' Hoi. (659/2) abridges 
this, omitting all reference to Clifford's father and to the 
lion, which last seems to have suggested 11. 12-15. 

Locality (v. head-note i. 2). Entry As F. but 
transferring 'Alarum' from S.D. at end of i. 2. The F. 
'Alarum' denotes the noise of an engagement 'off' 
between the two forces, which prob. continued for 
some minutes on Sh.'s stage. 

i. whither shall I fly The first speech in O. reads: 
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'Tutor. Oh flie my Lord, lets leaue the Castell, / And 
flie to Wakefield straight'. As Wakefield is only 
mentioned once (2. r. 107) in F. this seems to show 
a knowledge of the chron. (e.g. Grafton, i, 671) on the 
part of the 'reporter'. 

2. S.D. (Theob.) F. 'Enter Clifford'. For the 
'soldiers' v. 1. 7. 

5. Whose father slew my father Cf. 11. 21-2, 39, 47 
below; i. I, head-note (Auth.); and Pt. II, Introd. 
p. xlviii. 

9. S.D. (after Theob.). 

12-15. So looks etc. . . .And so he walks, . .And so 
he comes This form of cumulative simile freq. in Sh.'s 
early plays. Cf. i. 4. 40-3, 61-4; 5. 6. 7-9. 

12. the. . .lion Cf. Mat. ad fin. 

1 6. Ah, gentle. . .sword Cf. Lavinia's plea to 
Tamora, Tit. 2. 3. 168-9. The situations (and 
imagery) are not unlike. 

27-8. digged up. . .chains Cf. Tit. 5. i. 135-6. 

34. Therefore- (F.) S.D. (].) 

39. ere I was born This once again shows forgetful- 
ness of the dramatic fact that York killed Clifford's 
father in the battle at the end of Pt. II, at most a few 
weeks earlier, though historically five years before 
(v. Auth. i. r). 

35. take my death 'Nowhere else in Sh.' [Hart]. 

47. S.D (Rowe). 

48. Di. . .tuae! v. G. Thus Phyllis taunts Demo- 
phoon in Ovid, Heroid. ii. 66. Also quoted by Nashe 
(1596) iii. 71, Cf. Introd. Pt. II, p. 1. S.D. (Theob.). 

50-2. And this... wipe off both Cf. 'congealed 
blood' (5. 2. 37) and Pt. II, 4. ro. 68. 

52. /i// (Hart<O.) F. 'this' a common graphical 
misprint. Cf.MSH.ii2. S.D. F. 'Exit'. 
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1.4. 

Authorship. See head-note i. i. 

Material. Hoi. (659/2) gives two alternative versions of 
York's death: (a, from Hall, 25of.) that he died 'manfully 
fighting' and that Clifford, finding his corpse, 'caused his 
head to be striken off, and set on it a crowne of paper, 
fixed it on a pole, and presented it to the queene ... in 
great despite '5 and (b, from * Whithamsted '), which runs 
'Some write that the duke was taken aliue and in derision 
caused to stand vpon a mole hill, on whose head they put 
a garland in steed of a crowne which they had fashioned 
and made of sedges or bulrushes ; and having so crowned 
him with that garland, they kneeled downe afore him (as 
the lewes did vnto Christ) in scorne saieng to him: "Haile, 
king without rule ! haile, king without heritage ! haile, duke 
and prince without people or possessions !" And at length, 
hauing thus scorned him with these and diuerse other the 
like despitefull words, they stroke off his head, which (as yee 
haue heard) they presented to the Queene * . The play bor- 
rows the situation of (b) including the 'mole hill*, but 
availed itself in performance of the 'paper crown' (cf. 
1. 95, n.) of (a), as the reference at R. Ill, i. 3. 175 shows. 
The parallel drawn with the mocking of Christ is note- 
worthy in view of R. II (v. my Introd. pp. Iviii ff.). Finally 
the last lines of the scene are also derived from the same 
page of Hoi. which relates that the Queen's prisoners were 
beheaded at Pomfret, 'whose heads (together with the duke 
of Yorkes head) were conueied to Yorke, and there set on 
poles ouer the gate of the citie, in despite of them and their 
linage 5 . Thus the whole scene seems to derive from Hoi. 
Yet the 'paper crown* comes from a paragraph in Hall or 
Grafton which follows immediately upon that which was 
certainly the basis of i. 3. 

SIX Locality (Camb.) Entry (F.)- 

2. My uncles. . .slain Cf. i. 2. 61 S.D., n. 

4. Turn &# turn their backs. 

5. hunger-starvtd Cf. Pt. I, I. 5. 16, n. 
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6. My sons The chron. give authority for the 
presence of Rutland only; George and Ric. being 
actually younger. 

9. make a lane Cf. / T.R. iv. 25, 'Make lanes of 
slaughtred bodies through thine hoast' [Hart]. 

1 6. And cried Camb. conj. a line lost before this, 
referring to Edward. 

19. budged^ F. 'bodg'd'. Cf. F. sp. 'bouge' in 
Caes. 4. 3. 44. 'Bodge' =patch clumsily; ' budge' = 
yield (cf. 5. 4. 66). a swan Not a very apt com- 
parison. 

21. over-matching The vb. occurs again 1. 64, 
Pt. I, 4. 4. 11, 1 Tamb. (1, 2. i. 39; , 3. 5. 76), and 
Greene, xiii. 10, 8i; not elsew. in Sh. [Hart], S.D. 
F. 'A fhort Alarum within'. 

25. make (F2) F. 'makes.' 26. S.D. (F.) 

32. downright Cf. I. i. 12. With * payment' prob. 
a quibble. 

33. Phaethon v. G., i.e. impudent aspirant to the 
Sun's throne. The Sun was a Yorkist badge. Cf. 2. 6. 
11-12; R. ///, I. i. 2; and S.-Giles, pp. 129, 141 ff. 

34. at the noontide prick Cf. Lucr. 781 and "Rom. 
2. 4. 119, 'upon the prick of noon'. LI. 33-4 are much 
in Mercutio's vein. 

35-6. My ashes. . .all See Pt. I, 4. 7. 93 for the 
same metaphor in a like situation, v. G. 'bird' refers 
to Edward. 

37. throw mine eyes Again 2. 3. 36; 2. 5. 85; Pt. II, 
2. 4. 22; and elsew. in Sh. 39. What! v. i. i. 59, n. 

40. cowards. . .further Proverbial, v. Tilley, D 216. 
Cf. 7. A. ii58;*<rr. 272. 

41. So doves do feck etc. Virtually repeated at 2. 2. 
18. Cf. Ant. 3. 13. 197, n. 

45. o'er-run Not again Sh. 

47. bite thy tongue ^=keep silence. Again Pt. II, 
i. i. 228; Tit. 3. i. 131 only in Sh. 
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50. buckler with (F.) i.e. exchange (blows) with. 
Cf. O.E.D. (vb. 2). Theob. (<O.) -hedd. read 'buckle 
with' (cf. Pt. I, G.) S.D. (J.). 

56-8. a cur. . .spurn A favourite Sh. image; v. 
Bardett 'spurn', and cf. Ps. Ik. 6. 14 (B.C.P.). 

59. prize Cf. 2. i. 20, and G. 

60. S.D. (J.) 

6 1 -2. woodcock. . .cony v. G. Insulting; both 
easily caught, and so types of stupidity, woodcock . . . 
gin Cf. Tw. Nt. z. 5. 86; Ham. i. 3- 115; 
5. 2. 304. 

67. molehill From Hoi. (659/2) 'the Duke was. . . 
in derision caused to stand vpon a molehill' no doubt, 
as Hart notes, alluding to the old term of contempt, 
'king of a molehill'. Cf. Alcazar, 2. 2. 81. 

69. parted v. G. 

70. What! Cf.lL 39, 87, 1 72 and Pt. II, 1.1.76,11. 

71. revelled i.e. led your party of riotous masquers. 
Cf. G. and 2. 2. 150. 'Revel' and 'masque' are 
generally associated in Sh. 

72. preachment Not again in Sh. Cf. Marlowe, 

Ed. II, 3. 2. 22. 

73. mess v. G. and cf. L.L.L. 5. 2. 361, 'a mess of 
Russians'. 

75. prodigy v. G. valiant crook-back prodigy A 
summary of M ore's famous description, reproduced by 
Hall, and thus given in Grafton (ii. 81): 

Richard the thirde sonne. . .was in wit and carrage egall 
with either of them, in bodie and prowesse farre vnder them 
both, little of stature, euill featured of limmes, crooke 
backed, his left shoulder much higher than his right, hard 
fauoured of visage, and such as is in states [= persons of 
rank] called warlike, in other men otherwise, he was 
malicious, wrathful, enuyous, and from afore his birth 
euer froward. It is for truth reported that the Duches, his 
mother, had so much a do in her trauaile, that she could not 
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be deliuered of him vncut: and that he came into the world 
with the feete forward, as men be borne outward, and (as 
the fame runneth) also not vntothed. 

76. grumbling querulous. A hint to the actor. 

77. mutinies v. G. 

87. What! 11.39,70,172. entrails v. G. Cf. 

2. i. 79-84, n. 

95. S.D. (Rowe). None in F. That the crown was 
of paper appears from R. Ill, i. 3. 175 (cf. Mat, 
above). 

100. his solemn oath Cf. I. 2, Mat. 

102. shook hands with i.e. encountered. 'Bade 
farewell to' is the usual sense in Sh. and Greene. 

103. pale your head Not again in Sh.; cf. 3. 2. 
170-1, n. and Introd. Pt. II, p. xxxvii. 

1 08. do him dead 'Not again in Sh. 5 [Hart]. 

114. triumph, like an Amazonian trull Prob. a 
reference to Tomyris triumphing over the captive 
Cyrus (v. 1 H. FI, 2. 3. 6, n.); the Amazons being in 
fact regarded as Scythians. It looks as if the two 
allusions were originally from the same pen. [Prof. 
J. A. K. Thomson, privately.] 

1 1 6. vizard-like i.e. with a fixed expression. 

117. Made. . .deeds Cf. Cats. 3. I. 270, 'All pity 
choked with custom of fell deeds', deeds, (F2) F. 
'deedes.'. 

121. type v. G. Only again at R. Ill, 4. 4. 244, 
and Lucr. 1050. Cf. Hall, 270, ad Jin. 

122. the Sicils i.e. Sicily and Naples. 

123. not so wealthy etc. Cf. Pt. II, i . 1 . 1 09-1 o, n. ; 
I. 3. 834. yeoman v. G. 

127. beggars... to death Cf. O.D.P. 30; Tilley, 
238; and Greene, iv. 102; xii. 36, 'Set a beggar on 
horse backe, and hee will never [a]light j . 

129. God he knows Again at Err. 5. i. 229; R. Ill, 

3. i. 26; 3.7-235- 
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132. government v. G. 

136. Septentrion v. G. Not again in Sh. See 
Greene ix. 136. 

137. tiger's heart. . .hide The line Greene al- 
ludes to in A Groatsworth of Wit (v. Pt. II, Introd. 
p. xv). N.B. 'wrapped in' is a Greene cliche (e.g. 
L. Glass, 30, 36, 135, 154, etc.), and in his ii. 187-8 
(Mamillia, 1583) I find 'couering therefore the heart 
of a Tigre with the fleece of a Lambe', which leads one 
to suspect the line may actually have been a 'feather' 
'purloined' by the 'Upstart Crow'. 

140. bear a woman's face Cf. Tit. 2, 3. 136, 
'O Tamora! thou bear'st a woman's face'; and in 
1. 142 Tamora is a 'tiger 3 . 

145-6. For raging wind. . .begins Cf. Macb. r. 7. 
25, n. From proverbs 'a little rain allays a great wind', 
and 'after wind comes rain 5 , v. Tilley, Ri6; T27J. 

147. tears. . .obsequies Cf, Tit. i. i. 159-60. 

150. passion moves (Camb.) F. 'passions moues'. 

153. Would not. . . blood F 2 reads 'would not have 
toucht / Would not have flayn'd the rofes iuft with 
blood'. But F. is well enough. 

155. tigers ofHyrcania From Virgil, Aen. iv. 3 66-7 : 

perfide, sed duris genuit te cautibus horrens 
Caucasus, Hyrcanaeque admorunt ubera tigres 

which Greene(?) trans, in Selimus, 1236-7, as 

But thou wast borne in desart Caucasus, 
And the Hircanian tygres gaue thee sucke. 

1 57. This doth etc. Cf. Tit. 3. i. I38ff. where Sh. 
makes use of a napkin in similar fashion. 

169. slaughterman Cf. Pt. I, 3. 3. 75, n. 

172. What! Cf. 11. 39, 70, 87. weeping-ripe Again 
in L.L.L. 5. 2. 274. 

174. melting v. G. 175. S.D. (Pope). 
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176. S.D. (Rowe). 

177. Open. . .mercy Cf. H. F, 3. 3. 10, 'The gates 
of mercy shall be all shut up'. 

178. S.D. (Rowe). 

179. Of... head Cf. 1. 107; 2. 6. 84; R. Ill, 
3. 4. 78; 4. 5. 4; 5. 3. 344. set. . .gates Cf. Mat. 

1 80. S.D. F. 'Flourifh. Exit'. 



2. I. 

Authorship. Though I think this is re-written by Sh. the 
revision seems to be less thorough than that in most of 
Act i. The verse is slacker, the images few and common- 
place, while diction and phrase often remind me of Greene 
or Peele. 

Material. Great liberties are taken with the chron. in 
this scene, which may have been drawn from either main 
source. Ace. to them, Ed. of March was not present at 
Wakefield but in the West, where he collected an army to 
avenge his father's death (cf. 11. 140-1) and defeated a force 
of Welsh Yorkists at Mortimer's Cross on 2 Feb. 1461, 
'at which time the sunne (as some write) appeared. . .like 
three sunnes and suddenlie ioined altogither in one* (Hoi. 
660/1)5 the association with the three sons of York being 
the dramatist's addition. Indeed, after the death of York 
and her son Rutland, the Duchess, ace. to Hoi. (661/1), 
'sent hir two younger sonnes George and Richard ouer the 
sea' where they remained in charge of the Duke of Burgundy 
(cf. 11. 143-7) ^iH their brother Edward had got the 
crowne'. After dealing with Mortimer's Cross the chron. 
next describe the second battle of St Albans (17 Feb. 1461) 
on the lines of Warwick's speech (11. 11137), but account 
(as the play does not) for the Queen's hasty journey north 
by the Yorkist leanings of London and by the news of 
Edward's victory in the West and of Warwick's joining 
forces with him. Edward and Warwick, they add, follow 
her northwards and there ensues the skirmish at Ferry- 
bridge and the battle of Towton, which are fused in the 
play and provide material for scenes 2. z to 2. 6. 
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S.D. Locality (Mai.)- Entry (F.). 

1-7. / wonder. . .escape This says the same thing 
over and over again; but with its pretty little pattern 
of deliberate verbal repetitions (cf. 11. 183-5) it suc- 
cessfully diverts the attention of the audience from the 
awkward fact that the speaker was last seen on the fatal 
field of Wakefield and last heard of making a final 
stand with his ' princely father'. Undoubtedly mostly 
Sh., though 11. i2 may be Greene's: 'princely father' 
(repeated 1. 47) is a Peele-Greene cliche, 

i. I wonder. . .'scaped Almost repeating I. i. I. 

910. / cannot joy . . .become I suspect basic text 
here; the style is very Greene (e.g. iv. 201; Alph. 
434, 'where is the Knight become?') aping Spen. 
(e.g. F.Q. i. x. 1 6). become (v. G.) in this sense again 
at 4. 4. 25 but not elsew. in Sh. 

12. singled. . .forth Cf. G. 'single' (a hunting 
term). Again below 2. 4. i, 12; Tit. 2. i. 117; 2. 3, 
69; L.L.L. 2. i. 28; V.A. 11. 693-4; and Greene, 
vi. 1 60; ix. 73; Bacon, 1789. 

13. him i.e. himself, the thickest troop Another 
cliche (<2 Tamb. 3. 2. 139; 4. i. 25). Cf. Greene, 
Alph. 438-9, 'in thickest rankes / I saw him chase 
Flaminius at the heeles', and Kyd, Sp. Trag. i. 

3.61. 

15-17. as a bear. . .bark at him Cf. Pt. II, 5. i. 
14454 (and notes), and Greene Alph. 15089, 
'Compell these dogs to keepe their toongs in peace, / 
You let them still stand barking in this sort'. 

pinched v. G. Cf. Pt. I, 4. 2. 49. Sense not elsew. 
in Sh. 

18-19. So. . .father The early Sh. 

20. prize v. G. his son O. here gives S.D. 
'Three funnes appeare in the aire'. They did not, 
I think, appear in Sh.'s theatre. 

21-4. See how... his love Cf. Psalm xix. 4, 5, 
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whence Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 1464. 7, and Spen. F.Q. 
i. v. 2 : 

At last the golden Oriental! gate 

Of greatest heaven gan to open fayre 5 

And Phoebus, fresh as brydegrome to his mate, 

Came dauncing forth, shaking his deawie hayre 

whence again this, V.A. 855, and Peele's David, vii. 
5962. For 'younker' v. G. and Merck. 2. 6. 14; 
1 H, IF, 3. 3. 80 ; Greene, Bacon, 1799; x. 166. 
'Trimmed 7 is a favourite word with Sh., but 'prancing' 
here only. 

25. Dazzle mine eyes Cf. Alph* 183, 'What, do 
I dreame, or do my dazzling eyes Deceiue me?' and 
Webster, Malfi, 4. 2. 281. 

27. racking clouds The phrase again in 2 Tamb. 
4. 3. 21; the vb. not elsew. in Sh.; but sb. 'rack* 
(= cloud) three times. 

30. league inviolable Cf. 'peace inviolable', 'truce 
inviolable', 2 Tamb. i. 2. 59, 65. 

33. yet never heard of Cf. Pt. II, i. i. 130, n., and 
Alph. 1031-2, 'such as neuer yet was heard or seene'. 

34. cites v. G. and Pt. II, 3. 2. 281. 

38. over-shine illumine. Sense not elsew. in Sh. 

40-1. target F. 'Targuet'. 

suns. . .daughters Cf. L.L.L. 5. 2. 1702 for same 
quibble. 

41-2. Nay. . .male The first snarl given to Crook- 
back. For the implication v. 3. 2. 14, n. 

42. the breeder Cf. Tit. 4. 2. 68. S.D. (J.D.W.) F. 
'Enter one blowing'. The blowing of a horn denoted 
one riding post. Cf. 3. 3. 1615; K. John, r. i, 
218-19. 

47. princely father Cf. 2. i. 1-7, n. 

50. Environed he was Cf. Grafton, i. 671, 'he was 
inuironed on euery syde'. 

NSHVIIII 10 
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51. the hope of Troy Cf. 4. 8. 25, 'my Hector, and 
my Troy's true hope', Lucr. 1430, Tit. 4. i. 89 and 
Aen. ii. 281, 'O lux Dardaniae! spes O fidissima 
Teucrum!' [Root]. 

53. Hercules .. .odds From Aulus Gellius. Cf. 
O.D.P. 292; Tilley, ^4.36; Greene, x. 60, *Ne 
Hercules contra duos', and George a Greene, 538, 'not 
Hercules against two'. 

54-5. many strokes .. .oak Cf. Erasmus, Adagia, 
'Multis ictibus dejicitur quercus'; Euphues (Bond, 
i. 225; ii. 1 08); Tilley, 8941. 

55. Hew. . .fell (Pope) F. 'Hewes. . .fell'. 

59-60. crowned. . .Laughed Cf. i. 4. Mat. 

67. The saddest. . .viewed A Spen. turn. Cf. 
Pt. II, i. i. 15-16, n. 

68-9. Sweet. . .stay Cf. Marlowe, Massacre of 
Parisian. 1593), xx. 4: 

Sweet Duke of Guise, our prop to lean upon, 
Now thou art dead, here is no stay for us. 

[Sh. Soc. Trans. 1875-6, pp. 219-311]. 'I believe 
Marlowe is the later' (Hart). 

70. boisterous v. G. 

71. The flower. . .chivalry A phrase that Hall 
applies to the Black Prince, Edward IV (v. Grafton, 
i. 673) and no doubt others. 

72-8. vanquished. . .vanquished. . .joy . . .joy 'Very 
limp iteration.. . .The latter lines of this speech are 
much in Peele's manner' (Hart), or Greene's (J.D.W.). 

74. soul' *s palace. . .prison A commonplace. Yet cf. 
the same use of 'prison' in Tit. i. i. 99; 3. 2. 10, 
Greene, ix. 339, and K. John, 3. 4. 19 (not elsew. in 
Sh.) and in Peele's Alcazar, 5. i. 28-9, and 124-5: 

Whose weapons have made passage for my soul 
That breaks from out the prison of my breast 
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imitating, as Hart notes, 2 Tamb. 4. 2. 33-5, 

draw your sword, 

Making a passage for my troubled soul 
Which beats against this prison to get out. 

75-6. my body . . . closed up Cf. Rom. 5. 2. 30; Tit. 
5. 3. 194. 

79-84. Icannot. . .quench A development of 1.4.87. 

8 1. unload. . . burden Cf. Pt. II, i. I. 74. This line 
awkwardly interrupts the extended physiological 
metaphor. 

912. eagle's bird. . .gating 'gainst the sun Eagles 
were supposed to train the sight of their young (v. G. 
'bird') by forcing them to gaze at the sun and killing 
those whose eyes watered. Cf. Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
xxix. 6, R. Steele, Med. Lore, p. 119, Watson Hecotom- 
fathia (1582), 99, SoL & Pers. 3. i. 85-90 (where the 
notion is put to similar use as here); Letr, 51416 
(which speaks of 'the princely Eagle'). S. -Giles finds 
a reference to York's badge of a falcon. Cf. 'the princely 
eagle' (5. 2. 12) and 'princely eagles' 2 Tamb. 4. 3. 
127. 

94. S.D. (after F. which reads * Marquesse Mounta- 
cute'), 

95. What fare? Not again in Sh. [Hart]. 

96. recompt($2) F. 'tecompt'. 

978. at each word^s . . .poniards Cf. Ado, 2. i. 
230, 'She speaks poniards and every word stabs' 
[Hart]. 

I oi. O Warwick , Warwick i Again at 5. 2. 29. 
A trick of Greene's; e.g. Alfh. 15 ('Oh Virgil, 
Virgili '), 1292, L. Glass, 209, Selimus, 216. 

104. drowned... in tears Com. exp. in Sh. and 
elsew. 

1 08. latest gasp Again 5. 2. 41, and Peele, David, 
x. 58. 
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no. depart Cf. Pt. II, i. i. 2, n. A common sb. 
in Greene. 

113. And. . .1 thought A line lost in F., supplied 
by Steev. from O. 

120. Short tale to make Cf. Ham. 2. 2. 146 
(Polonius); Peek, Troy, 474; Greene, xii. 122, and 
// T.R. iii. 79; vi. 40 (both initial). 

131. an idle (Cap.<O.) F. a lazy' caught from 

I. 130. 

132. Fell '.. .friends Cf. Macb. 5. 7. 289; con- 
trast Pt. I, i. 2. 41-2. 

139. haste, post-haste Written on dispatches. Cf. 
Oth. i. 2. 37 [Hart], 

143 6. from Burgundy ... Duchess The chron. 
mention no aunt-Duchess, and though Burgundy's 
wife was actually a distant cousin of York's (v. Stone, 
p. 303), this can hardly refer to her. It seems a mis- 
understanding (or deliberate perversion) of Hoi. 661/1 
(cited, 2. i. Mat.). 

148-50. *Twas. . .retire Another snarl. Cf. 11. 41 
2,n. 

148. *Twa$ odds i.e. the forces must have been 
unequal. 

149. Oft have I heard Cf. Pt. II, i. i. 183, n., 
4.4. i ;.///, 3. I. 55. 

153. faint 154. awful v. G. 

158. makes ($-) F. 'make'. 

1 60 . coats of steel Cf. Pt. I, i . i . 8 1 and F.Q . i. xi. 9. 

162. Numbering. . .beads Virtual repetition of Pt. 

II, i. 3. 54. 

163-4. on the helmets. . . Tell our. . . A Greene 
cliche* (prob. rewritten). Cf. i. i. 168-9, n., Pt. II, 
5. i. 200 (' write upon thy burgonet'), and Introd. 
Pt. II, p. xxxv. 

167. my brother Cf. i. i. 14, n., and Introd. 
Pt. II, p. xlix. 
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1 68. proud insulting Again at Pt. I, i. 2. 138. 

170. of their feather Cf. 3. 3. 161; Tilley, 6393. 

171. wrought. . .wax A favourite Sh. image. Cf. 
. 565, 2 H. 17, 4. 3. 126-7, etc. 

177-81. /y&fr/y thousand. . .five-and-twenty thousand 
In contrast with these, O.'s figures, 50,000 and 48,000 
respectively, seem related ( ? by memory) to the 60,000 
and 48,650 of Hoi. and Hall. 

182. vial v. G. march amain (Theob.>O.) F. 
'march'. Again at 4. 8. 4, 64, Tit. 4. 4. 66, but not 
elsew. in Sh. Cf. G. 'amain'. 

187. sunshine day Again at R. II, 4. i. 221, but 
there = happy day. 

192-3. No longer. . .throne In the chron. Ed. is 
actually elected and proclaimed King at Westminster 
before marching north against Marg. 

194-5. proclaimed. . .along Cf. 2. 2. 70-1. 'Pass 
along' freq. in Sh. 

204. S.D. (F.) 

209. S.D. F. 'Exeunt Omnes'. 



2. 2. 

Authorship. Plenty of Greene clues, but the whole 
rewritten by Sh. 

Material. Into this scene, which is quite unhistorical and 
was clearly drafted chiefly in order to provide the slanging- 
match that was the traditionally expected prelude to battle- 
pieces in Eliz. drama, were thrust incidents taken from 
different parts of the chron. of Henry VI, i.e. (a) the 
knighting of Prince Edward (11. 58-62), which actually 
took place on the morrow of the second battle of St Albans 
when 'the queene caused the king to dub hir sonne prince 
Edward knight* (Hoi. 660/2)5 () Clifford's request to 
Henry to * depart the field* (it. 73-4) which is based on 
a sentence in Hoi. immediately preceding the one just quoted 
and referring to the battles of Wakefield and St Albans: 
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'Thus was the queene fortunate in hir two battles but 
vnfortunate was the King in all his enterprises: for where 
his person was present the victorie still fled from him to the 
contrarie part*; (c) the hints (11. 133, 147-9) tnat Prince 
Edward was not Henry's son are suggested by a passage 
twenty pages earlier in Hoi. (641/1) relating to the birth of 
the prince, which runs: 'The queene susteined not a little 
slander and obloquie of the common people who had an 
opinion that the King was not able to get a child, and 
therefore sticked not to saie that this was not his sonne/ 
All three passages are noted by Stone and all also occur in 
Grafton (Hall). See also note on 11. 11-18. 

S.D. Locality (Cap.) Entry (after F.). 

3. encompassed. . .crown Cf. i. 4. 103, n., and 
Greene, Jas. IF, 1774. 

5-8. jy...my vow The true (Sh.) character of 
Henry begins to shape from this point onwards. Note 
his tenderness of conscience on the score of the sin of 
perjury, a thing Clifford and Margaret of course com- 
pletely fail to understand. 

I ii 8. To whom* . .brood Hart conj. this passage 
may reflect the following angry words spoken by 
Warwick after Ed. IV's marriage (Hall, 270; omitted 
in Grafton, and not in Hoi.). 

What worme is touched and will not once turn againe? 
What beast is striken that will not rore or sound? What 
innocent child is hurte that will not crye? If the poore and 
vnreasonable beasts: If the sely babes 

II. cast their. . .looks Cf. I. 4. 37, n. 
15-16. Who "scapes. . .back Cf. Lucr. 362-4: 

Who sees the lurking serpent steps aside; 

But she. . .lies at the mercy of his mortal sting. 

17. The smallest A favourite epithet with Sh. For 
the prov. v. Tilley, W9O9. 
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1 8. doves. . .brood Cf. i. 4. 41, n. in safeguard of 
Again at R. Ill, 5. 3. 259. 

20. /#//. . .brows Cf, Pt. II, i. 2. 3, n.; Z#rr. 777. 

26. Unreasonable creatures See Hall cited 11. 1 1- 
18, n. 

27-32. And though ... defence ? Note the 'even' 
(cf. Tit. In trod. p. xxiii). The lines might have come 
from Wordsworth's Prelude. 

33. precedent (J.) F. 'Prefident'. 

41. steel. . .heart A common image with Sh. Cf. 
H.r, 1.285, ^- 375-6- 

434. F#// 20*//. . .jfcrrc Both lines very like 
Greene; his is 'play the orator' (v. i. 2. 2, n.) and 
'infer' is equally common with him. L. 44 is virtually 
repeated at 3. i. 49. 

46. things ill got etc. Cf. O.D.P. 315; Tilley, 
0301,305. 

47-8. happy. . .hell? Cf. Greene, vii. 235, 'happy 
is that sonne whose father goes to the deuilT, i.e. who 
seeks to enrich his son 'by couetousnes', etc. Cf. 
Latimer- Sermons (Parker Soc. p. 410); O.D.P. 277; 
Tilley, C30 5 . hell? (Theob.<O.) F. 'hell:'. 

51. at such a rate at such great cost. 

60. Edward, kneel down Cf. the dubbing in Pt. II, 
4. 2. 117; 5. i. 78, and notes. 

66. S.D. (F.) 

70-1. in the towns. . .king Almost repeating 2. I. 
194-5. 

72. D arraign v. G. Not again in Sh. 

74. success. . .absent Cf. 4. 6. 22, and Mat. (K) 
above. 

80. S.D. (After F., which reads 'Clarence' for 
'George'.) 

84. proud insulting Cf. 2. I. 168, n. 

89-92. Since when etc. Both F. and O. assign this 
to Clar. (George), while O. reads 'To blot our brother 
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out' for 'To blot out me 7 and (in L 93) 'And reason 
George' for 'And reason too'. Camb. (Note n) ex- 
plains this as an 'instance of Sh.'s haste in remodelling 
the older' play. It may be so, though O. is not 'the 
older' play itself, and the O. agreement with F. suggests 
that the wrong assignment got into the prompt-book. 

97. Or any . . .sort Hart notes: 'This line occurs in 
Greene's Alph? (1. 1513). Cf. 'the proudest he', i. i. 
46, n. 

102. long-tongued 'Again in Tit. 4. 2. 151* (Hart). 

no. refrain Not a trans, vb. again in Sh. 

in. big-swoln Again at Tit. 3. i. 224. Cf. Pt. I, 
3. i. 26; Tit. 5. 3. 13. 

112. child-killer The historical Rich, was nine 
years younger than Rutland. This Stone (298, n. 3) 
connects with the account of the murder of Rutland in 
Hall (251) which continues, 'Yet this cruel Clifforde 
& deadly bloudsupper, not content with this homicyde 
or chyldkyllyng . . . '. N.B. the last three words are 
omitted by Grafton, as are 'deadly bloudsupper'. 

116. jw^/(Hart<O., F3) F. 'Sunfet'. 

119. give no. . .tongue The same exp. in R. Ill, 

3- 7- 194- 

1213. t& e wound. . .sword Cf. Greene, Atyh. 
1570-2, 'It is not words can cure and ease this wound', 
and Pt. II, Introd. p. xxxvi. 

124. resolved v. G.; cf. Pt. I, 3. 4. 20. 

1 27-8 . A thousand men etc. Cf. Pt. II, 3 . i . 1 5 2-3 ; 
Hen. F, i. 2. 295-7. 

133. Whoever got the e Cf. Mat. (c). F. gives this 
speech to ''War 3 . Pope (<O.) first assigned it to 



134. 'well I wot A Greene cliche"; cf. 4. 7. 82; 
Pt. I, 4. 6. 32, n. 

136. foul. . .stigmatic Already in Pt. II, 5. i. 215 
(v. n.). Cf. Greene, x. 90, 'stigmaticalT. 
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138. venom Cf. Lucr. 850; R. Ill, i. 3. 291; 
Tilley,T36o. 

141. channel v. G. 

142. knowing ... extraught Cf. / T.R. i. 394, 
'when thou knowest from whence thou art extraught'. 
For 'extraught 1 , a rare form, found in Nashe (twice) 
but not in Spen. or elsew. in Sh., v. G. 

143-5. base-born . . . callet Cf. Pt. II, i. 3. 81, 
'base-born callet'. 

144. A wisp of straw Not again in Sh.; v. G. 

147-9. thy husband. . ,&y thee Cf. Mat. (c]. 

147. Menelaus Not mentioned by Sh. elsew. exc. 
in Troil. 

150. revelled '. . .France Reads like a memory of 
H, 7, i. 2. 252-66. Cf. i. 4. 71, n. 

151. made. . .stoop Repeating i. i. 108. 

154-5. a beggar. . .poor sire Cf. Pt. II, I. I. 109- 
10, n. 

156-7. Even then. . .France 'Perfect and perfectly 
Sh. lines' (Hart) as are those that follow. 

162. slipped v. G. 

164. increase Cf. Pt. II, 3. 2. 385, n. 

168-9. We'll never. . . Or bathed etc. This kind of 
do-or-die threat is one of Greene's commonest tricks 
(e.g. four times in Alph.), but diction and image of the 
whole passage are Sh.'s. For 'bathed. . .bloods' cf. 
R. II, 5. 6. 46. 

172. <&*w/(Warb.<O.) F. 'denied'st'. 

174. And either... or else The usual Greene 
formula, v. 11. 1689, n. 

177. These words. . .day Cf. 11. 127-8, n. 

S.D. F. 'Exeunt omnes'. 
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2. 3 to 2. 6. 
Z^<? j&2///f ofTowton (29 March 1461) 

Authorship. Scenes 2. 3 to 2. 5 revised by Sh. pretty 
thoroughly. For scene 2. 6 v. head-note ad ' loc. 

Material. The four 'scenes', not of course so marked in 
F., cover the ten hours' battle of Towton in which the 
Lancastrians were defeated, together with the skirmish 
at Ferrybridge, in which a small Yorkist force was wiped 
out, and another at Dintingdale in which Clifford was 
slain. These last were quite separate from the main battle, 
though leading up to it. By combining the three encounters 
in one and representing the minor Yorkist reverse as an 
almost overwhelming disaster, the dramatist secures the 
effect of ebb and flow (upon which Henry comments in 
2. 5) and accentuates the excitement of the battle on the 
stage. The chron. used, as two details seem to show (v. 
note, 2. 5. 54. S.D.), was Grafton (i. 676-7) or Hall (255-6), 
not Hoi. 

After describing the 'conflict at Ferribridge' and the 
death of 'the bastard of Salisbury', Warwick's brother, 
Grafton (i. 675) writes that the earl 'like a man desperate* 
said to Edward, * I pray God haue mercy of their soules . . . 
and because I see no succours of the world, I remit the 
vengeance &: punishment to God ... & with that lighted 
down and slue his horse with his sword, saiyng: let him 
fiie that wil, for surely I will tary with him that wil tary 
with me. The lusty King Edward, perceiuing the corage 
of his trustie friend . . . made proclamation that al men which 
were afraid to fight should incontinent depart & to al them 
that taried the battaile he promised great rewards.' Next 
follows the second skirmish occasioned by an attempt to 
cut off the victorious Lancastrian contingent at Ferrybridge. 
Here 'the Lorde ClyfForde, eyther for heate or payne putting 
of his Gorget, sodaynely wyth an arrowe (as some say) 
wythout an hedde, was striken into the throte and in- 
continent rendered his spirite'. From this is borrowed the 
death of Clifford for 2. 6, in which there is, however, no 
suggestion of the arrow. Of the details of the great battle 
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'on a plaine fielde between Towton and Saxton' no dra- 
matic use is made, but two of the chron.'s general observa- 
tions bear rich fruit in ^. 5, the first giving the suggestion 
for Henry's great soliloquy and the second for the entry 
of the tragic son and the tragic father; observations which 
will be quoted below (v. 2. 5. 5-10, n.; 54 S.D., n.). All 
three chron. relate Henry's departure (from York) 'in- 
continent with his wife and son', to Berwick. They relate, 
too, Edward's entry into York after his victory j the removal 
of his father's head from the gates and the raising of 
Devonshire's and three more (Clifford's not being men- 
tioned) in its place; his return 'lyke a triumphant Con- 
querour with great pompe vnto the citie of London' 
(Grafton, ii. i); the creation of George and Richard as 
dukes of Clarence and Gloucester respectively; and finally 
(from a later passage) the mission of Warwick to sue for the 
lady Bona as Edward's bride. The point (2. 6. 106-7) 
about 'Gloucester's dukedom* being 'ominous' is made by 
both Hoi. and Hall (but not Grafton) in connexion with 
Duke Humphrey's death (Hoi. 627/1 ; Hall, 209). So keen is 
the plotter's eye for details serviceable to the drama. 



2, 3 . 

S.D. Locality ' A field. . .Yorkshire' (Cap. < the 
chron.) 'At the. . .knoll' (J.D.W.; v. 2. 5. 14). Edd. 
unnecessarily mark 2. 4, 2. 5, 2. 6 as separate scenes, 
heading each 'Another part of the field'. Entry (F.). 
The 'Alarum. Excursions' denote noise of battle 'off', 
and stage-skirmishes seen by the audience. 

1. Forspent Only again at 2 H. 17, i. i. 37 in Sh. 

2. breathe v. G. 

5. spite of spite v. G. S.D. (F.). 

8. S.D. F. 'Enter Clarence'. 

o. haf. . .hope A common jingle. 

13. S.D. (F.) 

15-16. blood, . .Broached Cf. Pt. I, 3. 4. 40, n. 

15. blood. . .drunk Cf. 1. 23; R. Ill, r. 2. 63; 
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1 H. 17, r. i. 5-6, n.; and Marlowe, Ed. II, 5. i. 
13-14 (cited below, 5. 6. 61-2, n.). From Genesis 
iv. ii. 

1 6. Clifford's lance The attack at Ferrybridge, 
during which Warwick's bastard brother was slain, 
was led by Clifford (Grafton, i. 675). 

1 8 . Like . . . clangor Cf. the similar image at 5 . 2 . 44, 
describing the 'latest gasp' of Warwick's other brother. 
4 Clangor' not again in Sh. 

24. /'// kill my horse etc. See Mat. 

25. Why stand we &c. A Greene cliche. Cf. I. i. 
117, n. 

28. counterfeiting F. 'counterfetting'. 
3 1-2. Till either death . . . Qr fortune etc. Greene's 
do-or-die. Cf. z. 2. 168-9, n - 

36. throw. . .mine eyes Cf. i. 4. 37, n. 

37. Thou... kings Warw. 'the King-maker' is 
addressed in almost identical terms at 3. 3. 157, and so 
describes himself at 5. i. 26. Cf. Psalm Ixxv. 7; 
Daniel, ii. 21. Herford finds 'evident irony' here; 
I doubt it. 

38-9. if with. . .prey Surely too diffuse for Sh. 

40. brazen gates A Spen. cliche. Cf. Kyd, $p. Trag. 
3. 7. 9, 'the brazen gates of hell' and Pt. II, 3. 2. 89, 
n. gates of heaven Cf. i. 4. 177; Pt. I, 5. 4. 53; 

Pt. 11,4-9- X 3- 

49. all together (Rowe) F. 'altogether'. 

52-3. rewards. . .Olympian games To be called a 
'pillar' and crowned with a wreath of wild olive seem 
weak incentives to offer men at arms. Cf. 'great 
rewards' (Grafton). The Olym. games not mentioned 
again in Sh., but v. Trail. 4. 5. 194. 

56. Forslow Not again in Sh., but in F.Q., Peele, 
Marlowe (Ed. II, 2. 4. 40), and Grafton (i. 623). 

make. . .hence amain Cf. Peele, Anglorum Feriae, 
130; and below 2. 5. 128, n. 
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S.D. F. 'Exeunt'. For 'Excursions', which F. 
prints before 2. 4 Entry and in the same line, v. 
head-note. 



2.4. 

S.D. Entry (F.) 

I. singled Cf. 1. 12 and 2. I. 12, n. 

4. environed with Cf. 2. I. 50, n. ^ brazen wall 
Cf. Greene, Bacon, 1550, 'girt. . . with a wall of brasse' ; 
F.Q. i. vii. 44 and above 2. 3. 40, n. 

11. S.D. (F.) 

12. single out Cf. 1. i, n.. chase v. G. 

13. S.D. F. 'Exeunt'. 'Alarum' F. prints this 
before 2. 5 Entry. 

2. 5. 

S.D. #? (F.+J.D.W. 'he. . .knoll', v. 1. Hand 
Locality, 2. 3). 

1-54. T//J- battle fares etc. Cf. Introd. above, 
p. xxvi. The whole speech is characteristically Sh., and 
the theme is developed by him in 2 H. 17, 3. i. 4-31 
and H. F", 4. i. 85-280. Yet almost certainly 'Greene 
gave the ground' inasmuch as the contrast between the 
happy content of humble folk and the cares of high 
station is a very favourite theme of his, e.g., v. 185; 
vi. 523 ; vii, 589; ix. 27780 often too in reference 
to the shepherd's life; note especially 'The Shepheards 
Wines Song' at ix. i43a-4a, which runs parallel with 
11. 41-54 below. Cf. also Selimus, 2043 F. It is of 
course a common pastoral theme (v. Spen. VirgiFs 
Gnat, st. izff.). 

3. the shepherd. . .nails Cf. 'And Dick, the shep- 
herd, blows his nail', L.L.L. 5. 2. 909, and Greene, 
ix. 125, 'sit downe and blowe his fingers' ( twiddle 
his thumbs). 
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5-10. Now sways it... best Stone cites Hall 
(Grafton, i. 676) : 

This deadly battayle and bloudy conflict continued ten 
houres in doubtful victorie. The one part sometime 
flowing, and sometime ebbing. 

Cf. also Hoi. 665/1 top. 

13. equal foist Cf. Pt. II, 2. I. 201-2; Meas. 2. 4. 
68, 'equal poise of sin and charity' [Hart]. 

14. on this molehill For the symbolism cf. i . 4. 67, n . 

15. To whom . . . victory His father says no more 
before Agincourt, v. H. F, 4. 3. 133. 

17-18. chid me. . .thence Cf. Mat. 2. 2(b.). 

24. carve out dials There may have been, Hart sug- 
gests, a shepherd's device of cutting sun-dials on 
grassy hill-sides with an erection of slate or board for 
a gnomon. 

25. to see the minutes etc. Cf. R. //, 5. 5. 5 off.; 
4.r.L.2.j. 20 

26. hour Disyllabic here and in the lines that 
follow, make (Hanmer) F. 'makes'. 

27. bring (^ -i) F. 'brings'. 

33. contemplate i.e. give to devotion; cf. Merch. 

3. 4. 28. 

36. poor fools Cf. A.Y.L. 2. i. 22. 

40. bring. . .grave Cf. Genesis xlii. 38 and Pt. II, 
2. 3. 19, n. 

44. embroidered canopy Cf. 'the canopies of costly 
state' (2 H. IF, 3. i. 13) and 'bed majestical' (H. F, 

4. i. 263). 

47. homely curds etc. Cf. Greene, ix. 144 a: 

He... sits as blyth to eate 

His creame and curds, as doth the King his meate; 

And blyther too: 

For Kings haue often feares when they do sup, 
Where Shepheards dread no poyson in their cup. 
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51. delicates Not again in Sh. Favourite word in 
Greene, e.g. ix. 131, 166, 335 (always of food). 

54. S.D. (Cap.) F. 'Alarum. Enter a Sonne that 
hath kilTd his Father, at one doore : and a Father that 
hath kill'd his Sonne at another doore.' That the 
Father's entry is repeated in F. at 1. 78 suggests that 
this is the orig. S.D. which Sh. saw fit to depart from. 
The episode is derived from the following words in 
Hall (256) or Grafton, i. 676-7 (not in Hoi.): 

This conflict was in maner vnnaturall, for in it the sonne 
fought agaynst the father, the brother agaynst the brother, 
the Nephew agaynst the Vncle, and the tenaunt agaynst 
hys Lorde, which slaughter did sore and much weaken the 
puyssance of thys realme, considering that these dead men, 
when they were liuyng had force ynough to resist the 
greatest princes power of all Europe. 

55. 111... nobody Cf. O.D.P. 3i7;Tilley, W42i; 
and the similar phrasing (' It is an ill wind bloweth no 
man to profit') in A Knack to Know a Knave, 1592 
(4 Dodsley, vi. 528), wh. Gayley (Repr. Eng. Comedies, 
i. 422--6) attributes to Greene and Nashe, and I to 
Peele (v. Tit. p. xliv). 

62. nnwares Not again in Sh. Cf. 'at unwares' 
Greene, iv. 152; viii. 209; and 'unwares' Peele, 
Troy, 316 (<Spen.). 

69. Pardon. . .1 did An echo of Luke xxiii. 34. 
It is like Greene, but not Sh., thus to cheapen the most 
sacred words. Cf. Pt. II, 5. i. 213, n. 

74. battle Not again as vb. in Sh. Cf. Greene, 
Or/. Fur. 782. 

78. blind with tears Cf. Pt. II, 3. 2. 62; Tit. 2. 4. 
53; 3. i. 270; 5. 3. 49, n. 

S.D. (After Cap.) F. 'Enter Father, bearing of his 
Sonne'. Cf. 1. 54 S.D. I add 'on the other side' to 
represent 'at another doore'. 

79. Aast(?3) F. 'hath'. 
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85. Throw. . .eye Cf. i. 4. 37, n. 
87. &7/ (Rowe) F. 'killes'. 

86. Blown. . .heart Cf. i. 4. 145-6, n. 
8 9 . stratagems (F 3 ) F . ' ftragems ' . 

90. Erroneous v. G. Again #. ///, I. 4. 200 only. 
92-3. boy... late! v. G. 'late 5 . Hart cites 
Lucr. 1 8 oo- 1 : 

'O', quoth Lucretius, *I did give that life 
Which sin too early and too late hath spilled.' 

97-102. The red rose. . .wither Much of Pt. I, 
2. 4 is but elaboration upon this, including even the 
prophecy of the ' thousand lives' withering (cf. ibid. 

11. 124-7). 

108. Misthink Cf. 'misthought*, Ant. 5. 2. 175 
(only other ex. in Sh.). 

109, no, in. Was ever. . . Noted as Spen. by 
Hart (v. his In trod, to Pt. I, p. xxxii). Cf. Greene, 
Jas. IF, 390, 603, 1797, 'Was never'. 

113. S.D. (after Cap.) F. om. 

114. These arms. . .sheet Cf. Pt. I, 4. 7. 32. Both 
lines are paralleled in Marlowe's Jew, 3.2. 1 1 ('these 
arms of mine shall be thy sepulchre'), this one almost 
verbally, esp. with 'sepulchre' at the end of 1. 115. 
Cf. also 'winding-sheet', i. i. 129, n. 

117. breast. . .bell Cf. R. II, 5. 5. 57. 

1 1 8 20. so obsequious. . . As Priam was . . . sons Cf. 
Peele, Garter (1593), 11. 367, 401-2, 'Old Knowles 
... as happy for his few As was the King of Troy for 
many more'. Either Peele imitated this or was respons- 
ible for both, as I believe he was for the other parallel 
at Tit. i. i. 80. 

119. Even (Cap.) F. 'Men' eu misread as m. 

122. S.D. (after Cap.) F. 'Exit'. 

123. overgone with care Cf. Arcadia (1593), 
book v, p. 190, 'overgone with rage'. Hart, citing 
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this, notes Sh.'s 'many compounds with "over" in 
various senses'. Greene has as many if not more. In 
Se limits, 272, ' overgone '== gone by, and in R. Ill, 
2. 2. 61; Son. 103. 17, t over go ' = exceed. 

124. S.D. (F.) For 'Alarums: excursions' v. 2. 3 
S.D. Entry. 

126. chafed bull Cf. Tit. 4. 2. 138, 'chafe"d boar'; 
4. 3. 71; Shrew, I. 2. 200; ^.^. 662. 

128. towards Berwick v. Mat. 

post amain Again at Greene, viii. 225. Cf. ' hence 
amain', 1. 133; 2. 3. 56, n. 

12930. brace of greyhounds. , .hare Cf. 'Un- 
couple at the timorous flying hare' (F.A. 674), and 
'brace of greyhounds' (Tim. i. 2. 195). 

131. fiery eyes sparkling Cf. Pt. II, 3. I. 154, 'red 
sparkling eyes'. 

135. expostulate Cf. G.; Peele, David, i. 81. 

139. S.D. F. 'Exeunt'. 



2.6. 

Authorship. LI. 1-43 reveal Sh.'s hand though various 
clues suggest a basic text, and in the rest of the scene I find 
little convincingly his and ranch that can hardly be. 

S.D. (F.) O. 'Enter Clifford wounded with an 
arrow in his necke'. This may represent the stage- 
entry, though it is difficult to see how the arrow was 
managed, and the text (v. 1. 27, n.) seems against it; 
but it tallies with the chron. and is not the only point 
in O. which appears to derive directly therefrom. Cf. 
2. i. 177-81, n.; 3. i. 12, S.D., n.; 5. I. 77, n.; 5. 5. 
50, n. 

i. burns. . .out A stock image with Sh.; cf. R. II, 
i. 3. 233; 2 H. IF, i. 2. 154-5; Macb. 5. 5. 23; 
O.D.P. 76 and Tilley, 41. 

3. Lancaster i.e. the house of. 
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5. fear v. G. glued v. G. Cf. 5. 2. 38; 
546; K. John, 3.4. 65. 

6. commixture (Steev. + edd. <O.) F. 'Commix- 
tures' v. G. Again in Sh. only L.L.L. 5. 2. 296. 
Also in Greene [Hart], fa//, thy (Rowe). F. 'fall. 
Thy'. 

7. misproud Not again in Sh. But v. Peele, Desc. 
Astr. (1593), 104; // T.R. ii. 193. 

8. The . . .flies (Theob. + edd. < O.). This suggests 
a 'reporter's' blend of 1. 17 and 4. 2. 2 ('The common 
people by numbers swarm to us'); but the F. context is 
hardly complete without it. 

9. whither fly. . .sun Cf. Tit. 4. 4. 83; Err. 2. 2. 
30; Lucr. 1014. The c sun' is York, v. i. 4. 33, n. 

12. Phaethon Cf. I. 4. 33, n. 
1 8. luckless Again at 5. 6. 45 only in Sh., but v. 
F.Q. i. vi. 19; Peele, Paris, 3. i. 35. 

21. For what. . .gentle air? Cf. Ant. i. 2. I ic-r i, 
'we bring forth weeds When our quick minds lie 
still'. 

22. And what. . .lenity Hart calls this 'asinine'; 
but I do not find it imposs. for Sh. 

27. Theatric. Cf.Tilley, A 9 3, 'Fresh air is ill for 
the wounded man', my. . .wounds This hardly sug- 
gests the arrow (v. S.D. at head); nor does 1. 40. 

28. much effuse of blood Cf. Peele, Troy (1589) 
1- 3? 'great effuse of blood'. 'Effuse' not again in Sh.; 
but cf. 'effusion', Pt. I, 5. i. 9, and 'effused', Pt. I, 5. 
4. 52. 

30. S.D. 'he faints' (Rowe); 'Alarum and retreat' 
(F.); the rest (edd. after F.). 

32. smooth. . .war Cf. R. Ill, i. i. 9. 

35. fretting v. G. Apt both to a sudden gust and to 
the nagging impatience of a headstrong woman. Cf. 
3. i. 88. 

.11. S.D. (Steev. <O.). 
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425. Whose .. .used (lining by Cap.<O.). F. 
gives l Whose . . . who it is' to Rich., the rest to Ed. But 
clearly Ed. gives the command since Rich, in both 
texts sees 'who it is'. 

42. takes. . . leave Again Pt. II, 3.2. 306. her($ 3) 
F. 'hir'. 

43. departing v. G. 

4751. Who not. . .York L. 51 is prob. Greene's 
(cf. 'I mean', 4. 6. 51; 5. 3. 7; Pt. I, 5. 5. 20, n.; and 
'princely father', 2. i. i, n.); while the strained image 
also suggests him. But with 11. 47-8 cf. Tit. 2. 4. 1 7-1 8, 
'Have lopped and hewed and made thy body bare /Of 
her two branches', and with 1. 50, cf. Pt. I, 2. 4. 85; 
2. 5. 41 (both I think Sh.'s and both later). It looks 
therefore as if he were somewhat casually rewriting at 
this point; and the same holds true, I think, for the 
rest of the scene. 

55. Measure for measure Cf. Tit. 5. 3. 66; Tilley, 
M8oo. 

56. that fatal screech-owl Cf. Pt. I, 4. 2. 15. 

57. nothing sung but death Cf, R. Ill, 4. 4. 509. 
60. think his (F2) F. 'thinke is'. 

62. Dark... life Cf. R. Ill, i. 3. 268-9; Al?s 
Well, 5. 3. 34- 

68. eager v. G. 

75. fence v. G. 77. What! Cf. i. i. 59, n. 

83. unstanche'd thirst Again in Peele's David, iii. 
(ad fin.}; Chorus, 13. 

85. */(F2) F. 'OP. 

89. cut the sea Cf. ^/. 3.7. 22 ; Greene, Or/. Fur. 
25; Bacon, 441; ix. 271. 

91. sinew F. 'finow' v. G. 

95. buz,z> v. G. 

100. in thy shoulder. . .seat Cf. 2. 1. 189, Sh. very 
fond of 'build' (fig.), e.g. Macb. i. 4. 13; 2 #. 7T, 
1.3. 89-90. 
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107. Gloucester^. . , ominous Cf. 2. 3 to 2. 6 Mat. 

(W>.)* 

1 08. observation v. G. The mod. sense not again 
found in Sh. either for this or for 'observe'. 



Authorship. The verse is Sh.'s but the Greene original is 
clearly visible in places. 

Material. Ace. to all three chron., Henry VI after the 
defeat at Towton, 1461, passes from Berwick to the court of 
James III of Scotland, and thence 'sent his wyfe and hys 
sonne into Fraunce to King- Reyner her father, trusting by 
his ayde and succour to assemble a great armie and once 
agayne to possesse his realme and dignitie* (Grafton, i. 
677). They also deal in a rather muddled fashion with the 
confused events of 14614 culminating in the battle of 
Hexham, all of which the play passes over. This seemed 
a final disaster for the Lancastrian cause, and though Henry 
was still at large, 'he himselfe, whether he were past all 
feare, or was not well stablished in his perfite minde, or 
coulde not long keepe himselfe secret, in a disguised apparell 
boldely entred into Englande. He was no soner entred but 
he was knowen and taken of one Cantlowe and brought 
towarde the King', by whose orders *he was layde in sure 
holde* in the Tower. Grafton (ii. 4-5) dates this 1463 
(actually 1466) and relates that Margaret once again 
'sayled into Fraunce where she remayned with Duke 
Reyner hir Father'. 

S.D. Locality (Hanmer) Entry (Mai.) F. 'Enter 
Sinklo, and Humfrey, with croiTe-bowes in their 
hands'. Cf. Note on the Copy, p. 121. F. also gives 
speech-prefixes 'Sink.' ( = i Keeper), *Hum.' ( 2 
Keeper) throughout the scene. 

1-4. brake. . Jaund. . .covert. . .stand Words all 
found in other forest scenes of Sh. Note, too, how the 
scene is painted and the two men differentiated in a 
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dozen lines, with a skill quite beyond that of any other 
dramatist at this period. Cf. In trod. p. vii. 

11. self F. 'felfe-'. Cf. G. 

12. S.D. (Mal.)<O. 'Enter King Henriedifguifde' 
and F. 'Enter the King with a Prayer booke'. For 
4 disguised' v. Mat. 

14. wishful sight Cf. F.Q. vi. xi. 50, 'The joyous 
light, / Whereof she long had lackt the wishfull sight' 



15. No, Harry, Harry Cf. 2. i. 101, n. 

17. Thy balm . . . anointed Cf. R. II, 3. 2. 5 5, 'wash 
the balm off from an anointed King', wast (F3) F. 
'was'. 

22. whose... fee Cf. Harrison, Description of 
England (1587), n. xix: 'the ordinarie fee, and parts 
of the deere, given unto the keeper by a custome, 
who, beside ... monie, hath the skin, head', etc. 
[Hart]. 

23. the quondam king Cf. 3. 3. 153. 'Quondam' 
occurs four times elsew. in Sh. always in ironical or 
comical sense (e.g. 'the quondam Quickly', H. T, 2. 
I. 78), but often seriously in Greene, while he writes 
'quondam king' twice (ix. 28 1 ; L. Glass, 128). Cf. Leir, 
33, 'quondam Queene' and Introd. Pt. II, p. xxxvii. 

24-5. Let me... wisest course Cf. the Duke in 
A.Y.L. 2. i. 1-14 on the sweet 'uses of adversity' ; 
Rom. 3. 3. 55, 'Adversity's sweet milk, philosophy'; 
and Tilley, A 42 Adversity makes one wise'. 

24. thee, sour adversity (Camb.<Dyce) F. 'the 
fower Aduerfaries'. 

28-54. My queen and son etc. This soliloquizing, on 
the one hand and on the other, is much in the manner 
of the characters in Greene's novels or in Euphues. But 
the verse is Sh.'s. 

2931. Warwick. . .wife for Edward See 3. 
3 Mat. 
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37-8. Her sighs. . .marble heart Cf. G. 'battery'; 



Remove your siege from my unyielding heart, 
To love's alarms it will not ope the gate ; 
Dismiss your vows, your feigned tears, your flattery, 
For where a heart is hard they make no battery. 

38. tears. . .marble Cf. Jobxiv. I9;O.D.P. 107-8; 
Tilley, D6i8; and below, 3. 2. 50, n. 

39. The tiger. . .mourn Note Henry's loving mis- 
understanding of his Margaret. The present line will 
remind the audience of i. 4. 137, which gives the truth 
of her. 

41. brinish tears Cf. Lucr. 796, Tit. 3. i. 97, 129. 

49. Inferreth. . .strength Cf. 2. 2. 43-4, n. Prob. 
a line of Greene's. 

55. thou that (Rowe+edd.<O.) F. 'thou'. 

64. Content Cf. 2. 5. 1-54, n., and (for a close 
Greene parallel) Introd. Pt. II, p. xxxvi. 

76. nine months old Cf. Pt. II, 4. 9. 4, n., Pt. I, 
Introd. p. xii. 

849. this feather. . .common men Cf. Pt. II, 4. 8. 

54-5- 

88. Commanded. . .gust Cf. 2. 6. 34-5. 
101. S.D. F. 'Exeunt'. 



3.2. 

Authorship. Sh.'s revision is most evident in Glouc.'s 
soliloquy at the end, but even that seems based on a speech 
by Greene. 

Material. Three versions of the courtship of Lady Grey 
were available for the drafting of this scene. Two were 
the brief accounts of the events leading up to Ed. IV's 
marriage given respectively by Hall (264) [or Grafton, 
ii, 17] and Hoi. (667-8) in their chapters concerning this 
reign. But the third and fullest was that appearing later 
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in all three chron. (Hall, 365-65 Grafton, ii. 103-45 Hoi. 
iii. 726) under the reign of Edward V, and derived from The 
History of Richard III by Sir Thomas More. And that this 
last was the main source is proved by two points: (i) 11. 97-8 
reflect a statement of More's (only found in Hoi.): 'And, in 
conclusion, she shewed him plaine, that as she wist hir selfe 
too simple to be his wife, so thought she hir selfe too good 
to be his concubine 'words not found in the other versions ; 
(ii) More represents Lady Grey coming ' to make a sute by 
petition to the king', implying it seems a special visit as in 
the play, instead of a chance meeting during Edward's 
hunting expedition from a manor of her mother's, as in 
the earlier versions. Two interesting corollaries seem to 
follow from this conclusion: (a) that the man responsible 
for drafting the play was not tied to the reign before him, 
but was as familiar with the chron. dealing with subsequent 
history, as we have found him familiar in Pt. II with those 
dealing with earlier periods ; and (b) that the man responsible 
for the scene, as we now have it, was nevertheless so ignorant 
of the chron. that he calls Lady Grey's husband Sir Richard, 
though they all call him Sir John, 1 and makes him out a 
Yorkist, though it is perfectly clear from the main source, 
if less so in the other two, that he was slain at St Albans 
fighting on the Lancastrian side, while she herself was 'in 
service with queene Margaret*, facts which Richard 
Crookback evidently has in mind when speaking as follows 
to Queen Elizabeth at R. Ill, 1.3. 127-30: 

you and your husband Grey 
Were factious for the house of Lancaster ; 
And, Rivers, so were you. Was not your husband 
In Margaret's battle at Saint Albans slain? 

In a word, we may see in these corollaries further evidence 
for the rewriting by one dramatist of another's work. 

S.D. Locality (edd.) Entry (after F.). 
2. Sir Richard All three chron. give *Sir John'; 
v. Mat. 

1 The name was added on p. 726 in Hoi. ed. ii. 
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3. lands (Cap.+edd.<O.) F. 'Land'. 

4. repossess Again 4. 5. 29; 4. 6. 99; 5. 7. 19, but 
not elsew. in Sh. Cf. Marlowe, Ed. II, 4. 4. 24; 
Leir, 234.6, 2636. 

67. z# quarrel. . .///? Contradicts the chron. and 
R. Illy i. 3. 127-30; v. Mat. 

ii, 14, 15. Cap. 'Aside', 

14. He knows the game Cf. 2. i, 41-2, n., below, 
11. 124, 129, and More's statement (repeated by all 
three chron. in the * Description of Edward the Fourth' 
at the beginning of the chapter on Edward V) : 'he was 
of youth greatlie giuen to fleshlie wantonnesse' (Hoi, 
iii. 711/2). 

keeps the wind i.e. to windward. Cf. G. 'wind' and 
1 recover the wind', Ham. 3. 2. 349. 

1 8. Right etc. This and L. Grey's other speeches are 
prefixed 'Wid.' in F. 

21. warrant Monosyllable. Prob. spelt 'warnt'; 
cf. MSH. pp. 107-8. 

23. Fight closer v. G. Cf. Rom. I. I. 118. 

catch a blow Not elsew. in Sh. Cf. 'catch a fall' in 
Greene, viii. 165, Jas. //^ 687, and Locrine, 72. 

25. take vantages Cf. 1.4. 59. 

27. beg a child i.e. ask her to grant him the ward- 
ship of one (a common source of profit in Sh.'s day). 
Cf. G. 'beg'. 

28. Nay... me (F.) Pope and edd. (<O.) read 
'Nay, whip me then', whip me v. G. 

34. You will have leave v. G. 'leave (iii)'. 

35. S.D. (Camb. after J.). 
38. do. . .good v. G. 

44. service Equivocal. Cf. 'serve' in 2 H. IF, G., 
and O.E.D. 52. 

48. do Also equivocal. Cf. AWs Well, 2. 3. 237 
and O.E.D. 'do' 166. 

50, 57, 82, 107. Dyce 'aside to Clar.' 
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50. much rain. . .marble A variant of the prov. 
'constant dropping wears the stone'. Cf. 3. i. 38, n.; 
Lucr. 560. 

51, 83, 108. Dyce 'Aside to Glou.'. 

51. red as fire Seems to reflect Grafton, ii. 7 (Hall, 
264): 'where he was a little before heated with the 
dart of Cupydo, he was now set all on a hote burning 
fire.' Cf. Tilley, F 248. 

57. curtsy F. 'curfie'. 

66. perceive my mind Again Pt. I, 2. 2. 59; Pt. II, 
3. i. 374. Not elsew. in Sh. 

72, 77. honesty, sadness v. G. 

82. knits her brows Cf. 2. 2. 20, n. 

84. S.D. (after J.). 

84, 85. doth (F.) F2 and edd. 'do'. See Franz, 
pp. 158, 177. 

84-6. Her looks. . .sovereignty A patch of pure 
Greene. Cf. 4. 6. 7 iff., n.; Pt. II, i. i. 20, 323, n. 
Seems to reflect Grafton, ii. 7 (Hall, 264): 'King 
Edward . . . determined first to attempt if he might 
prouoke her to be his souereigne Ladye.' 

90. better said than done Cf. Tilley, S 1 16. 

912. a subject. . .far unfit. . .sovereign Cf. Graf- 
ton ii. 7, 'affirming that. . .she was for his honour 
farre vnable to be his spouse 7 . But 'far unfit' is also 
a Greene cliche* borrowed from Span.; cf. 'far un- 
worthy', Pt. II, 3. 2. 286. 

97-8. too mean. . .concubine See Mat. 

107-8. The ghostly . . .shift To shrive a woman to 
her shift (or smock) was a common bawdy jest: cf. 
Pt. I, i. 2. 119, n. But 1. 107 by itself simply means 
'the intimate love-talk is over', and in this innocent 
sense the jest, employing the words 'ghostly father' 
and 'shrive' or 'shrift', occurs no fewer than three 
times in Greene (ii. 69; iii. 126; xii. 80), but not again 
in Sh. or elsew. as far as I know. For shift v. G. 
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112. To whom (O., Fa +edd.) F. 'To who'. 

113-14. That. . .wonder lasts Cf. Tilley, WyzS. 

117. S.D. (F.) 

123. honourably (O., F2+edd.) F. 'honourable'. 
Cf. 1. 124. S.D. (J.D.W.) F. 'Exeunt. / Manet 
Richard'. 

124-95. Ay, Edward etc. In this soliloquy we 
first have the full Crookback of Sh. Cf. Introd. p. xxxii. 

126. from his loins. . .spring Cf. // T.R. viii. 104, 
'From out these loynes shall spring a Kingly braunch'. 
A common idea (cf. the Jesse windows in our churches) 
but a mixed metaphor not found again in Sh. Hart 
cites 'issue of. . .loins' (R. Ill, i. 3. 232; Cymb. 5. 5. 
330) which is no parallel. 

1 3 59. Like one . . . his way Cf. Margaret's outlook 
from the ship in Pt. II, 3. 2. 101 F. 

lade Not again Sh.; v. Peele, David, viii. 25. 

137. equal with as good as. 

138. chides A favourite word with Sh. 

148. a lady's lap Cf. Again Settmus, 924. Cf. 
Ham. 3. 2. no; Ant. 2. i. 37. 

I 50. witch (Cap.) F. 'Vitch'. Cf. Ham. 3. 2. 391. 

156. arm .. .withered shrub Cf. Pt. I, 2. 5. II, 
' Pithless arms, like to a withered vine' ; R. Ill, 3 . 4. 70 ; 
Tit. 3. i. 178. 

161. a chaos Cf. Pt. II, 5. i. 157, n.; Rom. r. i. 
185, 'misshapen chaos', and Greene, viii. 6, 'this 
confused Chaos'. 

unlicked bear -whelp Cf. Golding, xv. 416-19, 'the 
Bear whelp . . . like an evill favored lump of flesh alyve 
dooth lye [until] the dam by licking shapeth out his 
members orderly' [Hart]. See also O.D.P. 'lick'. 

162. carries no impression Cf. Gent. 2. 4. 200. 
170-1. this head. . .crown A cliche* of Greene's, 

e.g. v. 1 84, c The head that is impalled with a Crowne' ; 
vi. 145, 215, 247; ix. 260. Again in Sh. at 3. 3. 189 
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only; but cf. i. 4. 103. Found also in Peek, Ed. /, 
xxiv. 29. 

174-8. lost in a thorny wood etc. Cf. F.A. 871-4; 
K. John, 4. 3. 140-1. See also Introd. p. xxvii. 

175. rends (Pope) F. ' rents' which, prints 'rend' 
at I. 3. 15. CLMacb. 4. 3. 168; M.N.D. 3. 2. 215. 

182. smile and murder Cf. Chaucer, Knight's Tale> 
1141, 'The smyler with the knyf under the cloke'; 
andTilley, Fr6. 

1 8 6. mermaid siren, v. G. 

187. the basilisk Cf. G.; Pt. II, 3. 2. 52; Tilley, 
B 99 . 

1 8 8. play the orator Cf. i. 2. 2, n. 

189. slily Cf.Lucr. 1399; Golding, xiii. 68. 115, 
'slye Ulysses'. The epithet is not in Ovid. 

190. Sinon Cf. the picture of 'subtle Sinon 7 , Lucr. 
i54ifT. 

191. the chameleon Cf. Tilley, C 2 2 2 . 

192. Change* . .advantages Cf. jF.Q. i. ii. 10 
(Archimago) : 

He then devisde himselfe how to disguise $ 
For by his mightie science he could take 
As many formes and shapes in seeming wise, 
As euer Proteus to him selfe could make. 

v. G. 'Proteus', 'advantages', and Tilley, 8285. 

19.3. Machiavel v. Pt. I, 5. 4. 74, n. O. reads 
'Catalin', which shows a knowledge of the classics. 

195. S.D. F. 'Exit'. 



3- 3- 

Authorship. The basic text seems evident for most of this 
scene. Not only have we * quondam queen' (153), * impale 
him with the regal crown* (189), favourite cliches of 
Greene's; not only gambits like 'Injurious Margaret* (78), 
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*No, Warwick, no' (106), common to him and Peele, or 
pretentious nonsensical imagery like 

That this his love was an eternal plant, 
Whereof the root was fixed in virtue's ground, 
The leaves and fruits maintained with beauty's sun 



which might come from either; but most of the verse is 
diffuse, the diction commonplace and the metre jog-trot 
and too often dependent upon line-fillers. In a word it is 
not Sh., though he may have touched it up in places, 
mainly, I suspect, to ease it for the actor rather than to 
improve the verse. But who wrote the basic text it would 
be difficult to say: the evidence seems to point to Greene's 
hand in the first half, but Peele may be responsible for the 
second. 

Material. The sc. is another skilful piece of plotting} 
the events, introduced in effective dramatic sequence, being 
taken from, or suggested by, passages at widely separated 
points of the three chron., any one of which might have 
served. Two visits of Warwick to Lewis are combined, one 
recorded under 1463 (Hoi. 667-8) to ask for the Lady 
Bona's hand, and the other under 1470 (Hoi. 674/2) after 
the failure of an insurrection against Edward by Warwick 
and Clarence, when Lewis brings Warwick and Margaret 
together and all three agree to attempt the restoration of 
Henry VI. This second occasion is the only time when 
Margaret is recorded as being at the French court, though 
colour is lent to her presence in the play when Warwick 
arrives on his mission to sue for the Lady Bona by an earlier 
passage in the chron. (Hoi. 665/1), which relates that after 
Towton Henry VI had sent his wife and son to her father 
Rene* of Angiers (v. Mat. 3.1), and that she got the young 
French king to allow none but Lancastrians and members 
of her party to enter France. On her visit to Lewis in 1470 
we are told (Hoi. 674) she was accompanied by John, earl 
of Oxford, but his grievances against Edward are taken 
from Hoi. 665/2, which records that in 1461 'the earle of 
Oxford far striken in age, and his sonne and heire the lord 
Aubreie Veer. . .were both. . .attainted and put to execu- 
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tion'. The hint again at 1. 188 is taken from Hoi. (668), 
which, after stating that ace. to the general opinion the 
marriage with Elizabeth Woodville 'was the onlie cause why 
the earle of Warwike conceiued an hatred against King 
Edward', goes on to give among other possible causes that 
Edward 'would have defloured his daughter or his neece'. 
Finally, the marriage of Prince Edward to Warwick's 
daughter and the appointment of 'the bastard of Burbon, 
admerall of France ' to assist the expedition to England are 
both found in Hoi. 674/2 and 675/1, though the chron. 
clearly state that it is Warwick's second, and not eldest, 
daughter the prince marries (v. 4. i . 117). 

S.D. Locality (J.D.W.) Entry (F.) but reading 
'rises' for F. 'riseth'. 

3. Lewis Monosyllabic as in K. John, 2. i. 

5. strike. . .sail v. G. Cf. 5. i. 52, and 2 H. IF, 5. 
2. 18. 

14. drowned in cares To 'drown in tears' (or 
'blood') is of course a common image with Sh. and 
others, but only here and in Pt. II (cf. Introd. p. xxiv), 
do we find blurred approximations like 'drowned in 
cares' or 'with grief*. Cf. Selimus, 1762, 'drowned in 
woe'. 

15. like thyself i.e. as beseems thy greatness. Cf. 
Hen. 7, i Prol. 5, n. 

16. S.D. (F.) 

21. Those. . .thoughts Cf. 1. 199 and I. i. 163. 

22. give . . . leave to speak Cf. Introd. Pt. II, p. xxxiv. 
27. proud ambitious Cf. 5. 5. 17, 'proud ambitious 

York'. 

29-32. Of England's. . .aid Intolerably diffuse. 

33. hope is done A poor phrase. Recurs at 1. 58. 

38. Renowned ... storm Slovenly; e.g. 'calm' for 
endure' and the absurd 'break off' a storm. 

43- S.D. (F.) 

46. S.D. (F.) which reads 'ariseth'. 

47. aside (J.D.W.) 
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48. both wind and tide Again at 4. 3. 59; 5. r. 53. 
Cf. Selimus, 1777. 

49-57. From. . .marriage Shoddy stuff. Note the 
image 'confirm. . .With nuptial knot', and the ver- 
bosity of it all. 

58. Cap. 'Aside'. 59. S.D. (F.) 

6 1 2. with my tongue to tell How else? 

63-4. Where fame etc. Note the picture of Fame 
entering the King's ear to 'place' her 'beauty's image' 
and her 'virtue' in his heart. Cf. Greene, Bacon, 
947-50, 'Injurious Lacie. . . / Did I vnfould the 
passions of my loue, / And locke them in the closset of 
thy thoughts?'. 75. thy (F.) J. 'thee'. 

76. time. . .wrongs Cf. Tilley, T 3 2 5 . 

78. Injurious Cf. 11. 63-4, n.; Pt. II, i. 4. 48, 
and 1 Tamb. 3. 3. 225, 2 Tamb. 4. 3. 77. 

8 1-2. John of Gaunt. . .Spain Actually he ob- 
tained only 'a few transient successes'. P. A. Daniel 
cites 'The Conquest of Spayne by John a Gant' (from 
Henslowe's Diary, ed. Greg, i. p. 135), a play left 
unfinished by Rowley in Ap. 1601, as evidence of a 
popular belief, unsupported by the chron. Cf. Stone, 

P- 3*3- 

89-90. lost. . .gotten Cf, i. i. 107-10. 

94. prescription v. G. This sense not again in Sh. 

98. fence Cf. 2. 6. 74. 

99. buckler Cf. Pt. II, 3. 2. 216, n. 

102. Lord Aubrey Fere v. Mat. 

103. and more than so This rather unusual phrase 
recurs at Tit. i. i. 292. Cf. Leir, 2552, 'And more 
then that'; // T.R. ii. 128. 

1045. the downfall. . .door of death Strangely 
mixed imagery. For 'door of death', cf. Tilley, D 162. 

1 06. No, Warwick, no A trick of speech found in 
Peele (v. Tit. r. i. 299, n.) and in Greene, cf. Alph. 
996. 
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109. Oxford v. Mat. and 1. 234. Hanmer read 
'Lord Oxford' to fill out the line. 

in. S.D. (F.) 

115. link Cf. Pt. I, 5. 5. 76; Ado, 4. i. 65; 
Greene, Jos. IF, 277. 

lawful As adv. again Tit. i. i. 298. 

124. *#nw/(Warb.<O.) F. 'external!' v. G. 

127. Exempt from envy i.e. immune from the 
attacks of slander (upon his lady). Cf. Pt. I, 3. i. 25; 
Tit. 2. i. 14. 

128. quit his fain relieve him of his suffering, 
satisfy his passion. 

131. S.D. (F.) 

134. Then. . .thus: Cf. Pt. II, 2. 2. 9. 

153. quondam queen Cf. 3. r. 23, n. 

156. Warwick, peace, (F2+edd.) F. 'Warwick'. 

157. setter up. . .kings! That this, following the 
Bible, is an attribute of the Deity at 2. 3. 37, would not 
trouble Greene. 

161. both Ugly after 'Both' in 1. 159 and re- 
dundant in sense, though needed for the metre. ' Birds 
of a feather' has already done service at 2. i. 170. 

of selfsame feather Cf. 2. i. 170, n. S.D. (J.D.W.) 
F. (at 1. 1 60) 'Post blowing a home Within'. 

162-6. All S.D.'s from F. 

169. nettled Not again in Sh. exc. at / H. 17, 1.3. 
240, 'nettled and stung with pismires'. Cf. Greene, 
*iv. J 39? ' so nettled with Love' [Hart]. 

174. What! A typical Greene opening (v. Pt. II, 
i. i. 76, n.), followed by prosaic verse, with 'soothe*, 
a favourite word of his, in the next line. 

1 86-7. &y the house of Tork . . . death? The 'father' 
is Salisbury, whom we last saw and heard of at the end 
of Pt. II (5. 3. 15-22) congratulating York on his 
victory at St Albans, and who (ace. to the chron., but 
not to the play) was later captured with York at 
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Wakefield and his head set up with York's on the gates 
of York. Here Warw. seems to suggest that the 
Yorkists killed him. 

1 88. th" abuse. . .niece See. Mat. 

189. impale. . .crown Cf. 3. 2. 170-1, n. 

190. native right Cf. i. I. 82, and G. ' natural'. 

191. guerdoned A Greene word; cf. Pt. I, 3. i. 
170, n. 195. let... pass Cf. 1. 188. 

194. /. . .Henry Part of the dramatic foreshortening. 
Ace. to the chron., though Edward's marriage was said 
to be the cause of the breach, Warwick did not actually 
desert Edward for Henry before 1470. 

198. replant Henry Cf. i. i. 48, Til plant Plan- 
tagenet'. 

199. these words have etc. A Greene cliche". Cf. 

1. i. 163, n. 

200. forgive and quite forget Again in L. Glass, 
853-4. Prov. cf. Tilley, F 597; O.D.P. 220. 

202-11. So much . . . country Prose in verse lengths. 

207. '27r not. . .shall. . . Cf. Greene, Alph. 450, 
1571, 'It is not words must [can]'. 

208-9. Clarence. . .fall from him Ace. to the chron. 
Clarence made alliance with Warwick soon after 
Edward's marriage and both visited Lewis in 1470. 

213. this distressed queen Again at Tit. I. i. 103; 
cf. Peele, Alcazar ; i . i . 49. 

219. I firmly am resolved Again at Shrew, i. i. 49. 
Cf. ibid. 4. 2. 28, Pt. II, 3. i. 88. 

224-5. sending. . .masquers To rev el it Cf. I. 4. 71 ; 

2. 2. 150; and Greene, Bacon, 514, 'revel it'. 'De- 
veloped. . .in H. F, i. 2. 249' [Hart], 

226. passed (J.D.W.) F.+alledd. 'past'. 

228. /V/(Cap.+edd.<O.; cf. 4. i. 100) F. T. 

the willow garland Cf. F.Q. i. i. 9, 'the willow worne 
of forlone Paramours'; Oth. 4. 3. 51; and Tilley, 
W403; O.D.P. 697. 
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229. mourning weeds Cf. Tit. i. r. 70, n. A cliche 
of Peele's and Greene's. 

233. S.D. F. 'ExitPoft.' But This abrupt 'But' 
taken with the broken 1. 220 suggests adaptation 
between these points. 

249. Tes. . At Impossible line for SL! 

250. S.D. (F.) 

253. Shalt (F2) F. 'Shall', waft them over Cf. 
5.7.41; Pt. 11,4. i. 114. 

2^5. mocking v. G. S.D. (after Camb.) F. ' Exeunt. 
Manet Warwicke.' 

260. none else... but Cf. Tit. I, I. 3045, was 
there none else ... to make a stale But', and Shrew, i . r . 
58, 'To make a stale of me'. 'Stale' (v. G.) is very 
common in Greene [Hart]. 

265. S.D. F. 'Exit' 



4. i. 

Authorship. I can see little evidence of Sh.'s hand in this 
scene. 

Material. The conversation (1-83) between Edward and 
his brother is based on one between Warwick and Clarence 
shortly after the former's return to England secretly deter- 
mined on revenge for his rebuff over the king's marriage ; 
a conversation given by Grafton (ii. 12-13) or Hall (271), 
but not Hoi. In this Warwick, suspecting that Clarence 
'bare not the best will to Kyng Edward his brother', began 
to test the matter by making complaints on his own part, 
whereupon Clar. 'in a great fury' answered: 'Why my 
lorde, think you to haue him kind to you that is vnkind, 
yea, and vnnatural, to me being his own brother. . . . Thinke 
you that he wil exalt and promote his cosin or AHe, which 
little careth for the fall or confusion of his own line and 
lynage? This you know well enough, that the heyre of the 
Lorde Scales he hath maried to his wiues brother, the heyre 
also of the Lorde Bonuile and Harrington, he hath geuen 
to his wiues sonne, & the heire of the Lord Hunger ford, he 
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hath graunted to the Lord Hastings: three mariages more 
meter for his two brethren and kynne then for such new 
foundlings, as he hath bestowed them on. But by sweet 
Saint George I sweare, "if my brother of Gloucester would 
ioyne with me, we would make him knowe, that we were 
all three one man's sonnes, of one mother, and one linage 
discended which should be more preferred and promoted 
then straunges [?straungers] of his wyfe's bloode'V The 
rest of the sc. might come from any of the three chron. 
The Post first recounts (11. 84-1 17) the events of the previous 
scene, but at his announcement that the young Prince 
Edward marries Warw.'s daughter, Clar. breaks in with 
'Belike the elder; Clar. will have the younger*, a deliberate 
departure, it seems, from the chron. which state that Clar. 
marries Isabell, the eldest, and the Prince Anne, the 
second, daughter (cf. 3.3. 242 and Mat.). There seems no 
relevant authority for Somerset's desertion, or even for his 
identity (v. Stone, 320). Pembroke and Stafford, on the 
other hand, are named as leaders in K. Edw.'s forces 
against Warw., while Montague's loyalty is also emphasized. 

S.D. Locality (edd.) Entry (after F. but reading 
'Gloucester' for 'Richard'). 

2. Grey F. 'Gray'. Cf. 3. 2. S.D. (head). The 
normal F. sp. is 'Grey'. 

8. S.D. 'Flourish. . .others' (Camb.); the rest 
(J.D.W.) F. 'Flourifh. Enter King Edward, Lady 
Grey, Pembrooke, Stafford, Hastings: foure ftand on 
one fide, and foure on the other' at 1. 6. 

910. Now .. .malcontent Characteristic Greene. 
malcontent Again 1. 60. Elsew. in Sh. always a sb. 

18. hasty marriage .. .well Cf. Tilley, [196; 
O.P.D. 411, 'Marry in haste and repent at leisure', 
and Greene, ii. 53-4. 

23. yoke. . .together Again 4. 6. 49. A Sh. image; 
cf. Bartlett, 'yoke-fellow'. 

40-4. England. . . impregnable Cf. // T.R. ix. 
45-6, 'Let England liue but true within itself And all 
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the world can neuer wrong her State'; developed in 
K. J. 5. 7. 112-18 and R. II, 2. i. 4off. 

41. backed with Again 1. 43, R. Ill, 4. 3. 47, but 
not elsew. in Sh. Cf. r. I. 52. 

50. my will. . .for law Cf. Greene, J^w. 17, 365, 
'your will is law'. 

52-3. To give. . .bride v. Mat. 

6 1 -2. judgement. . .shallow Cf. Pt. I, 2. 4. 16 
(Sh.). 

63. M?/kr. . .behalf Cf. Pt. I, 5. 3. 166, 'To be 
mine own attorney'; Err. 5.1. 100, 'have no attorney 
but myself. 

66. tied unto. . .will Common exp. in Greene. 

83. / hear... think the more Cf. Tilley, 1,367; 
O.D.P. 563. Marked 'aside' by J. S.D. (F.). 

89. Go to (Pope). F. 'Goe too'. 

92. At my depart Again at Pt II, i. r. 2, v. n. 

93. thy (Rowe<O.; cf. 3. 3. 223) F. 'the'. 

i o i . / blame not her Reflects Hall (26 1 ) or Grafton 
(ii. 8). 

1 03 . in place Again only 4. 6. 3 1 ; Shrew, 1.2.154, 
4. 3. 147; Meas. 5. i. 495. Common in Peek. 

112. breathe out so proud words Not like Sh. 

113. arm . . .forwamed Cf. O.D.P. 220, 'fore- 
warned, forearmed'; Tilley, H54; and Greene, iii. 
119. 

1 1 8. Belike the elder v. Mat. 

119. Now. . .sit. . .fast Again 5. 2. 3. Cf. Peele, 
Alcazar, 3. I. 48, 'Sit fast, Sebastian 7 [Hart]; 1 T.R. 
v. 21, 'Then Duke, sit fast'. 

123. Tou that. . .follow me Cf. Pt. II, 4. 2. 179, 
1 80. 'A sort of standing dish' (Hart). 

S.D. F. 'Exit Clarence, and Somerfet followes'. 

131. prepare Cf. 'depart' (= departure) 1. 92, and 
Pt. II, i. i. 2, n. 

133. S.D. (after F.). 
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139. hollow friends Again Pt. II, 3. 2. 66; Ham. 
3. 2. 207. 

142. suspect Cf. Pt. II, i. 3. 134, n., and 'prepare', 
1. 131 above. 

149. S.D. F. 'Exeunt'. 



4. 2 and 4. 3. 

Authorship. Neither scene contains much that looks like 
Sh., though 4. 2. 711 and 4. 3. 3540 with its series of 
initial 'Nor's (cf. Pt. I, 2. 4. 11-15) ma Y be his. The 
dialogue of the Watch is entirely devoid of 'humour. 

Material. After sealing the alliance with Clarence, noted 
in 4. i, Mat., Warw. raised an insurrection in the North. 
There followed much fighting to and fro, during which 
Ed. IV was for a time Warw.'s prisoner, but then escaped; 
and in the end Warw. found he had to secure aid from 
France and repaired to the court of Louis XI, which visit 
is reflected in the second half of 3 . 3 . It was only at this 
point that Warw. openly came out as a Lancastrian 5 and 
his landing in England 'with French soldiers' to restore 
Henry VI to the throne, makes the subject of 4. 2 j 11. i and 
2 being a reflexion of Graf ton, ii. 24 (Hall, 282): 'It is 
almost incredible to thinke . . . how many thousand men of 
warre, at the very first tydings of his landing, were 
sodainely assembled and set forwarde to welcome him/ 
For the meeting with Clarence which follows we have, 
however, to cast back several years, viz. to the compact 
referred to above, while the capture of Edward, which is 
the theme of both scenes, also took place during Warw.'s 
first campaign against him, i.e. before he secured troops 
from France, the occasion being the battle of Banbury. 
Thus high-handedly, but skilfully, is the play plotted from 
the chron. The capture of Edward made a fine scene, not to 
be missed j its historical date was of slight importance. For 
Somerset v. 5. i. 71, 73, nn. 
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4.2. 

S.D. Locality (Cap.) Entry (edd.) F. 'Enter 
Warwicke and Oxford, in England, with French 
Souldiers'. This S.D. almost suggests patriotic indigna- 
tion. 

1-18. Trust me... easy McKerrow (R.E.S. xiii. 
667) shows that this passage was set up from O. by 
the F. compositors owing to some defect in the MS. 
copy provided. Cf. Note on the Copy, p. 122. 

2. The common. . .to us Cf. Peele, David, ix. 70, 
'To whom the people do by thousands swarm'; and 
above 2. 6. 8, 17. S.D. (F.). 

7-11. I hold. . .proceedings This must be faithfully 
'reported' (cf. 11. i 18, n.) since it has all Sh.'s ease 
and simplicity. 

12. sweet Clarence But this may well be an actor's 
perversion of 'friend' (which Pope conj.), since it ruins 
the verse. 

13. what rests but Poss. a trace of the basic text; 
cf. i. 2. 44, n. coverture Again at Ado, 3. i. 30. 

15. towns (Theob.) F. 'Towne'. Cf. 4. 3. 13, 
19-21. as Ulysses. . .fatal steeds Derived ulti- 
mately from Iliad x, and a post-Homeric legend that 
the horses were stolen because had they been allowed 
to browse at Troy the Greeks would never have 
captured the city, while the Euripidean Rhesus makes 
use of this story. But the prob. source for Elizabethans, 
few of whom read Greek, was Ovid, Met. xiii (Golding, 
11. 122-4; 36-io), who mentions the part of Ulysses, 
and Virgil Aen. i. 46973: 

nee procul hinc Rhesi niveis tentoria velis 
adgnoscit lacrimans, primo quae prodita somno 
Tydides multa vastabat caede cruentus, 
ardentisque avertit equos in castra, prius quam 
pabula gustassent Troiae Xanthumque bibiscent, 
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together with a comment by Servius or some renais- 
sance follower, who explains why the ' steeds ' were ' fatal ' 
or fraught with fate. Cf. Introd. to Pt. II, p. li. The 
incident is again referred to in Marlowe's Dido (i. i. 
70-3) and Nashe's Unfortunate Traveller (ii. 220), 
both 1594, but neither countenance 'fatal'. 

20. sleight = Ulysses. ^#^W==Diomede. Hart 
cites Peele, Troy, 20-1, 'All knights-at-arms . . . Of 
wit and manhood'. 

23. At unawares Again 4. 4. 9; TroiL 3. 2. 40; 
Leir, 957. Cf. supra, 2. 5. 62, n. 

2 5 . but only Tautology. 

27. S.D.(F.) 

29. S.D. F. 'Exeunt'. 



4-3- 

S.D. Locality (Cap.) Entry (F.). 

3-15. nottobedote. This rather clumsy business about 
the vows, etc. (devised in order to motivate Ed.'s insuf- 
ficient guard and his entry after capture 'in his gown, 
sitting in a chair' at 1. 27 S.D.), is certainly not by Sh., 
who, however, did not find it worth while, or possible, 
to alter it. In the chron. the capture is explained 
otherwise; Ed. being thrown off his guard by Warw. 
who masks his intentions by opening negotiations for 
peace. 

1 6. worship and quietness Cf. the Lat. tag otium cum 
dignitate, and for the context cf. O.D.P. 'Honour and 
ease are seldom bedfellows'. 

22. S.D. (F.) 

27. S.D. (after F.) 

29. The duke In his proclamation upon landing to 
restore Henry, Warwick commands all men 'to prepare 
to ght against Edward Duke of York' (Grafton, 
ii. 24). 
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31. the case is altered Prov. phrase (v. O.D.P. 80; 
Tilley, C 1 1 1) not again in Sh. Cf. Greene, vii. 45 and 
Jas. IF [Hart]. 

32. embassade From Hall, 278 or Grafton, ii. 19. 
Not again in Sh. 

41-64. Yea, brother etc. Style quite unlike Sh.'s. 

42. must down Cf. 4. 4. 2854. 6. 100. No other ex. 
in Sh. 

48. Then. . .king Echoes (? intentionally) 3. i. 60. 
S.D. (F.). 

52-3. conveyed. . . York Taken from the chron. 

54. When. . .fellows In the chron. Pembroke was 
defeated and captured at the battle of Banbury which 
took place before the capture of Ed. 

58-9. What fates. . .tide Cf. Greene, Alfh. 1088- 
9, 'In vaine it is to striue against the streame; Fates 
must be followed', and 1112, 'That which the fates 
appoint must happen so'. 

59. both wind and tide Cf. 3. 3. 48, n. 

S.D. F. prints at 1. 57, reading here 'Exeunt' 
(clearly duplication in the copy). 

60-2. What. . .to do. . .to do Feeble repetition. 

60- 1. What now remains. . .But Cf. I. 2. 44-5, 
n.; // T.R. vii. 17. 

64. S.D. F. 'exit'. 



4.4. 

Authorship. The only poss. Sh. touch is 'bloodsucking 
sighs* (1. 22) and this is paralleled in Pt. II, 3. 2. 63. The 
rest is far below his level. 

Material. The sole basis for this scene is a brief note in 
all three chron. that after Ed. IV's flight to Holland, 
*Q. Elizabeth tooke sanctuarie at Westminster and there in 
great penurie, forsaken of all hir friends, was deliuered of 
a faire son called Edward* (Hoi. 677/2; Hall, 285; 
Grafton, ii. 26). 
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S.D. Z<w*///y (edd.) Entry (Mai.) F. 'Enter 
Rivers, and Lady Gray'. ['Gray' in F. speech- 
prefixes.] 

i. makes you in Collier conj. ' makes in you'. For 
F. v. Schmidt, p. 683, ad Jin. sudden F. 'fodain'. 

4. What! Cf. Pt. II, i. i. 76, n. 

9. at unawares Cf. 4. 2. 23, n. 

10. -^fez'. . .understand Imposs. line for Sh. 

11. new Ro we conj. 'now'. 

16. life's (Rowe) F. 'Hues'. 

17. wtf# (Rowe) F. 'waine'. 

19. This is it Pron. 'this isY, as often in Sh. 

22. blood-sucking sighs Cf. Pt. II, 3. 2. 61, 63, and 
CW^r. 2. r. 289-90, n. 

23-4. Lest. . .crown I cannot believe this is Sh. 

25. where. . .become? Cf. 2. I. 9-10, n. 

30. trust. . .broken faith Cf. Tilley, D 180. 

33. rest... fraud Cf. Tit. I. I. 151-2, 'rest, / 
Secure from worldly chances'. 



4- 5- 

Authorship. I see no sign of Sh. here. 

Material. All three chron. record that Ed. was allowed 
by his gaoler, the Archbishop of York, to hunt, and that 
one day 'there met with him syr William Stanley,. . .and 
diuers other of his friendes, with such a great band of men, 
that neither his kepers would, nor once durst, moue him 
to returne to prison againe* (Grafton, ii. 17). They then 
proceed to relate Ed.'s triumphal march to London and 
Warw.'s departure to France to procure Lewis's aid, with 
which, landing again in England, he drives Ed. out in his 
turn to seek aid from Burgundy. But the plotter having 
already utilized Warw.'s second visit to Lewis in 3. 3 and 
his return with the French soldiers in 4. 2, now combines 
Ed.'s escape from custody (March 1470) with his subse- 
quent flight to Holland (Sept. 1470). The presence of 
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Hastings and Gloucester with Stanley is deduced from the 
fact that they are with Ed. on his return to England 
(Hoi. 679). 

S.D. Locality After Theo. who reads C A park near 
Middleham Castle in Yorkshire' ace. to the chron. 
Entry (after F.). 

2. Leave off to wonder Not Sh. 

4. stands (F2) F. 'ftand'. 

8. Comes (F2) F. 'Come'. 

13. S.D. (F.) 

2 1 . And. . . Flanders (as conj. by Cartwright, apud. 
Camb.) F. continues to Hastings, and ends with a 
period, ship (F2) F. 'fhipt'. 

22. believe me Very com. in Greene. 

26. tarry and be hanged Cf. Falstaff at / H. IF, 
i. 2. 128. 

29. repossess the crown Again at 4. 6. 99; 5. 7. 19. 
S.D. F. 'exeunt'. 

4.6. 

Authorship. Here and there a line or two of Sh. with a 
good deal of basic text by Greene sums up my impressions 
of this scene. 

Material. All three chron. report Henry's release from 
the Tower by Warw. and Clar., his restoration to kingly 
dignity, and the subsequent parliament, which declared Ed. 
a traitor and 'his goods. . .confiscate', determined that 
Clar. was next in succession after Henry and the heirs of his 
body, and appointed Warw. as * ruler and governor of the 
realm ' in association with Clar. There seems no authority 
for Henry's finding his 'imprisonment a pleasure* (1. n), 
but his request that Margaret be sent for (11. 59-61) 
reflects the account, again in all three chron., of her being 
prevented by adverse gales from returning to England with 
Prince Ed. The interview between Henry VI and the 
future Henry VII, a very significant episode for a Tudor 
audience, is based on a passage, found in Hoi. (678/1) 
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only; which states that 'about the same season* Jasper, Earl 
of Pembroke, brought little 'Lord Henrie, sonne to his 
brother Edward, earle of Richmond* up from Wales to 
visit King Henry the sixth, 'whom when the king had a 
good while beheld, he said to such princes as were with 
him: Lo, suerlie this is he to whom both we and our 
aduersaries, leauing the possession of all things, shall here- 
after g-iue roome and place. So this holie man shewed 
before the chance that should happen, that this earle 
Henrie so ordeined by God, should in time to come (as he 
did indeed) haue and inioy the kingdome and whole rule 
of this realme of England/ (Polydore Vergil, 134-5.) 
Lastly, the dispatch of the young Henry to Brittany is 
based on a later passage (Hoi. 693/1 ; Hall, 303 j Grafton, 
ii. 44-5) which records that after the battle of Tewkesbury, 
Pembroke fled with his nephew to the Duke of Brittany. 

S.D. Locality (edd.) Entry (F,) adding 'Rich- 
mond 7 and 'of the Tower'. 

2. the regal seat Cf. i. i. 26, n. 

7. But if. . .may prevail Very much in Greene's 
manner, e.g. Jas. IF, 976, 'if that an English princess 
may prevail'. 

ii. my Pope omits and so restores the metre. 

12-15. Ay suck. . .liberty The awkwardly phrased 
simile has a lovely parallel in Cymb. 3.3. 42, ' our cage / 
We make a quire, as doth the prisoned bird, / And sing 
our bondage freely' [Hart]. 

15. quite forget Cf. 3. 3. 200, n. 

22. my thwarting stars Cf. 2. 2. 74 and 2. 2. 
Mat. 

29. few. . .with the stars 'Bold and thoroughly Sh.' 
(Hart); cf. G. 'temper'; R. Ill, -i. I. 65. Cassius 
expresses a similar idea in Caes. 1.2. 140-1 (v. note). 

31. in place Cf. 4. i. 103, n. 

49. yoke together Cf. 4. i. 23, n. 

51. I mean Cf. Pt. I, 5. 5. 20, n. 

53-4. And. . .now then. . .Forthwith Loose writing. 
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55. be confiscate (Mai.) F. 'confifcate'. Cf. 4. 6 
Mat. (init.). 

63. joy . . . eclip sed Hart cites Greene, Or/. Fur. 
1053, 'eclipst the joy'. 

65. Somerset For the substitution of this man for 
the Pembroke of the chron. v. Characters, p. 126. 

68. S.D. (F.) 

7 1 ff. #zV /00Ar etc. A typical description by Greene ; 
cf. 3. 2. 84-6, n., Pt. II, I. i. 21, 32-3, n.; Bacon, 
52-63; Alph. 189-91, 'His bodie like to Alphonsus 
framed is; / His face resembles much Alphonsus hewe; / 
His noble mind declares him for no les'. For 'regal 
throne' cf. i. i. 26, n. 

76. S.D. (F.) 

88. A salve for . . .sore 'There is a salve for every 
sore', cf. O.D.P. 560; Tilley, 884. 'Greene uses the 
phrase ad nauseam. Not again in Sh.' (Hart). 

88. S.D. (after F.) 

99. repossess the crown Again at 4. 5. 29. Cf. 3.2.4. 

102. S.D. F. 'Exeunt'. 



4-7- 

Authorship. Perhaps touched up by Sh.j but many clues 
to Greene. 

Material. Hall (290, 291) and Grafton (ii. 32-4) give 
a long account of Edward's arrival in England and his 
ruse for the capture of York, which this scene follows pretty 
closely. 

S.D. Locality (Cap.) Entry (after F.)- 

i. and the rest A Greene cliche*, v. I. 2. 56, n. 

4. regal crown Cf. i. I. 26, n. 

5. passed and. . .repassed Hart finds this in Golding's 
Ovid, xiii. 908-9, and Locrine. 

7-9. What then remains. . .But that Cf. 4. 3. 
6o~i, n. 
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11. stumble at the threshold Cf. Tilley, 

12. Are well foretold Clumsy. 

13. abo dements Cf. G. 'abode* and Trot 1 . 5. 3. 
80 ; Macb. 4. i. 96 'bodements'. 

1 6. S.D. (F.) Hall (291) and Grafton (ii, 33) say 
that the citizens ' began to common [commune] with 
him from the walls'; Hoi. gives a different account; 
but in neither does Ed. declare himself king in York. 

25-6. when the fox etc. Cf. Tilley, F 65 5. 

27. why stand you etc. Cf. i. i. 117, n, 

29. S.D. (F.) 

31. good old man ' Words Sh. delighted in' 
(Hart). Bartlett gives six other exx. But surely 
commonplace. 

32. not long of i.e. nothing to do with. Cf. G. 

33. / doubt not, / This repeated ' 1 ', found again in 
Sh. in Gent., 2 H. IF, R. Ill, Rom. (twice), Tit, 
(twice), is com. in Greene. 

34. S.D. (F.+< below 5 ). 

37. What! Cf. Pt. II, i. I. 76, n. S.D. (F.). 

39. deign F. 'deine'. S.D. (F.) v. G. 'march'. 

40. Montgomery The three chron. record that Mont. 
and Sir Thomas Burgh joined Ed. a few days later at 
Nottingham, 'which caused him at their first coming' 
to proclaim himself King Edw. IV, they 'boldly 
affirming to him, that they would serve no man but a 
king'. 

50. S.D. (F. but reading 'the' for 'to') v. G. 
'march'. 

58. stand. . .on. . .points Cf. G. and M.N.D. 5. i. 
ll8;Pt. II, 3. 1.261. 

62. minds climb Not Sh. 

63. out of hand Sense again in Sh. only at Pt. I, 
3. 2. 102 and Tit. 5. 2. 77; but cf. Greene, Jas. IF, 
885, AlpL 1118. At 2 H. 17, 3. i. 107 it -off one's 
hands. 
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65-7. Then be it... like himself Ed.'s perjury, 
here ignored, is made much of by the chron.; Hoi. 
(680) ascribing to it the disasters that later fell upon 
his family. For 'like himself' v. 3. 3. 15, n. 

68. champion v. G. 

70. S.D. F. 'Flourifh. Sound'. Perhaps marginal 
duplication. Cap. adds 'giving him a Paper'. 

71-2. Edward etc. Cap.'s 'paper' not required for 
this well known formula. 

74. S.D. (F.) Mont, acts like the Champion at 
a coronation. 

80. horizon Not again in Sh. Cf. Greene, Or I. 
Fur. 19, 'But smiling Titan lights the Horyzon'. 

82. well I wot Com. in Greene. Cf. 2. 2. 134, n. 

87. S.D. F. 'Exeunt'. 



4.8. 

Authorship. The verse is mostly, if not all, Greene. But 
I suspect that the sc. (really twoj v. 1. 32 S.D., n.) may be 
composed of three separate portions of the basic text. The 
slip at 1. 50 S.D. suggests a join. 

Material. Probably to secure the necessary variation of 
interest and situation (e.g. to prevent the juxtaposition of 
scenes before the walls of York and Coventry) the plot at 
this point departs at once from historical fact and chrono- 
logical credibility by making Ed. call at London to deal 
with Henry on his way from York to Coventry. The present 
sc, (v. 1. 27, n.) is taken from Hall (293-4) or Grafton 
(ii. 34-6), which, after recording Ed.'s march south and 
the number of desertions, including the Duke of Clar.'s, 
among Henry VTs adherents so 'that King Ed. did 
daily increase his power as a running river by going 
more and more augmenteth' (see next sc.), continues: 
'the Duke of Sommerset and other of King- Henries 
friendes' in London, seeing 'the worlde thus sodaynly 
chaunged, every man fled and in haste shifted for himselfe, 
leauing King Henry alone as an host [~ victim] that should 
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be sacrificed, in the Bishop's Palace of London adioynng 
to Paules Church, not knowyng of whome, nor what 
counsayle to aske, as he which with trouble and aduersitie 
was clerely dulled, in which place he was [n April 1571] 
by King Ed. taken, and agayne committed to prison'. 

S.D. Locality (after Pope). Mod. edd. add 'The 
palace' . For 'The Bishop of London's Palace ' after 1.32 
v. Mat. above, and 5. i. 45. No clue to the locality in 
11. 1-32; v. 1. 32 S.D., n. Entry (after F.). 

r. Belgia Again Err. 3. 2. 137. Cf. 'Gallia' 
Pt. 1,4.6. 1554.7.48. 

2. hasty v. G. blunt v. G. 

4. march amain Cf 2. I. 182, n. 

7-8. A little fire. . .quench Cf. Pt. II, 3. i. 302-3 
n.; Tilley, 8714; and Song of Songs, viii. 7. 

1 1. muster uf Again 1. 1 8 ; R. Ill, 4. 4. 496; R. //, 
2. 2. 120; 2 T.R. iv, 20. 

12. Shalt stir uf Pope om. 'up' to make the line 
scan. 

20. his island. . .ocean Cf. 4. i. 43-4; R. II, ^. 
i. 46. 

21. Dian. . .nymphs An incongruous simile. For 
source v. Tit. i. I. 316-17, n. 

23. stand not Cf. I. I. 117, n. 

25. Hector. . .hope Already at 2. i. 51 (v. note). 

27. Well-minded Dramatic irony. The word is 
from Hall (295) or Grafton (ii. 36), who write that 
Warw. knew his brother Montague was not 'well- 
minded' [Hart ]; differently phrased in Hoi. 

32. S.D. (J.D.W.) F. 'Exeunt' O. 'Exeunt 
Omnes'. For the locality v. Mat. above. As P. A. 
Daniel noted (p. 321): 'the probability of the plot 
absolutely requires a separate scene here; otherwise we 
have Henry talking of his forces, which are not yet 
levied, as in existence, and Ed. of Warw., who has only 
just left the stage, as now remaining at Coventry.' 
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Furthermore we suddenly find Henry addressing Ex., 
of whose presence there has hitherto been no trace in 
the scene and for whose exit no provision is made either. 
The addition of ' Enter K. Henry and Exeter' in F. 
would make all clear, and such a S.D. might well have 
been cut out by the compositor, or scribe, responsible 
for ' overseeing' the copy for Jaggard, as unnecessary, 
since K. Henry was already 'on'. But the re-entry, for 
such it must be, is most unusual: the only parallel 
I know of in Sh. occurs at the beginning of Act 5 in 
The Tempest, discussed on p. 8 5 of this edition and by 
E. K. Chambers and C. M. Haines in R.E.S. i. 146, 
449-51. See also W. J. Lawrence, SL's Workshop, 
pp. 17-18. 

37. seduce the rest Hall (293) writes that Warwick 
suspected Clar. was ' corrupted' before his actual 
desertion. 

38-50. my meed etc. Hart calls this a 'charac- 
teristically effeminate speech'. But its smug com- 
placency contrasts sharply with fhe sad humility of 
Henry elsewhere, e.g. at 4. 6. 76 and in 3. r. Yet the 
verse might be Sh.'s. 

40. posted off Cf. Pt. II, 3. i. 255. 

42. swelling grief s Cf. Peele, Ed. I, xxv. 231. 

43. water-flowing tears Cf. Locrine, 1710, 'water- 
flowing pipes' [Hart]. 

49-50. lion. . Jamb 'Is Sh. poking fun at H. VI 
here?' (Hart). I take it as Greene's bathos. Cf. 5. 
2. 12, n. 

50. S.D. F. 'Shout within, A Lancafter, A Lan- 
cafter'. As the 'shout' is intended to announce Ed- 
ward, 'Lancaster' is clearly a slip (?on Sh.'s part) as 
J, conj. Cf. Introd. Pt. II, pp. xlix-1. 

51. S.D. (edd.) F. 'Enter Edward and his 
Souldiers'. 

52. shame-faced i.e. shamefast; v. G. Suggested by 
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Hall (208) or Grafton (i. 628): 'In him reigned sham- 
fastness 7 [Hart]. Again in Sh. at R. Ill, 1.4. 142 only; 
but v. Greene, viii. 140, 203. 

54-6. You are the fount. . .ebb This elaborate and 
well-controlled metaphor suggests Sh., but the parallel 
at Locrine (M.S.R. U. 1645-7) suggests that a basic 
text by Greene or Peele may lie beneath it. 

57. S.D. (J.D.W.) F. ' Exit with King Henry'. 

58. towards Coventry In the chron. the incident of 
Coventry precedes Ed.'s march on London (v. 5. i, 
Mat.). 

60 i. The sun. . .hoped-for hay This' ridiculous 
versification of 'make hay while the sun shines' (a prov. 
not again in Sh.) is much in Greene's manner. Cf. 
Greene, vi. 105. O. confirms the reading, which some 
question, by giving it at the end of 5. 3. 

64. march amain Cf. 2. i . 1 82, n. S.D. F. 'Exeunt' . 



Authorship. The verse is patently Sh.'s throughout and 
I think the sc. has been entirely recast, though poss. clues 
to an original by Greene are noted under 11. 43-4, 49, 54, 
76. It is suggestive of Sh. authorship that the sc. refers to 
places (Dunsmore, Southam) and to a person (Somerville) 
not mentioned in the chron., but likely to be well known to 
a Warwickshire dramatist, while the author has obviously 
stood on the walls of Coventry. Cf. S.D. Locality, n., and 
1. 109, n. See also 1 H. VI, 4. 3 (Auth. ad Jin.). 

Material. Most of it might come from any one of the 
three chron., but Hoi. alone justifies the arrival of Ox., 
Montague and Som. (vice Ex.) with their forces to join 
Warw. as he lies at Coventry (v. 1. 57 S.D., n.), or the 
reasons Clar. gives (11. 83-97) for deserting- Warw.; while 
Ed.'s welcome (11, 103-4) appears to be based on Hoi. also. 
To Hall or Grafton, on the other hand, we seem to owe the 
expression * bid ... battle * (11. 63, 77 and in) and the 
estimate of the strength of Clar.'s army in the second of 
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these lines, while it is this source only which conveys the 
impression of Warw. and Ed. confronting- each other in the 
dramatic fashion that gives the scene its interest. 

S.D. Locality (implied in F. entry) Sugden (p. 135) 
thus explains the topography of this sc. : 

Warwick appears on the walls with the Mayor looking 
out for his friends: Oxford from Dunsmore [*a heath on 
the N.W. road between Coventry and Daventry , about 
10 m. from each', p. 160], Montague from Daventry, and 
Clarence from Southam [n m. to the S.E.]. He is looking 
in the direction of Southam (1. 12) and hears behind him 
the drums of Ed.'s army advancing from Warwick in the 
S.W. to the Greyfriars Gate, through which the Warwick 
Rd. entered. Finding this closed against him Ed. marches 
round towards the New Gate or the Gosford Gate on the 
E. of the city; meanwhile Oxford, Montague and Somerset 
arrive and enter through one or other of the E. gates. Clar. 
now arrives and joins himself unexpectedly to Ed.'s forces. 
Warw. then marches out to Barnet, where the great battle 
of the next scene takes place. 

Entry (F.). 

6. Daintry The local pron. of Daventry. Spelt 
'Davintry' at 1 H. IF, 4. 2. 45, the only other place 
where the name occurs in Sh. 

S.D. (F.) Cap. + mod. edd. call him 'Sir John'. 
French (Sh. Gen. p. 199) thinks 'Sir Thomas, who 
died 1 6 Henry VII, 1500' may be intended, and he 
notes that the Somerville family owned Aston-Somerville 
(Co. Glos.) within 20 m. of Stratford. 

10. S.D. (Cap.) F. om. 

15. S.D. (after F.). 16. trumpet v. G. 

1 8. wbid Here only Sh. sportful v. G. 

26, set... down Echoes 3. 3. 157, itself echoing 

2- 3-37- 

33. do thee service ' Technical language of feudal- 
ism, used mockingly? 7 queries Hart. 

NSHVIIII 13 
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36. Atlas Cf. Ant. W Cleo. i. 5. 23, and Peele, 
Polyhymnia 1590, 1. 4 (of Elizabeth), 'Britannia's 
Atlas, star of England's Globe' [Hart]. 

42. forecast Not again in Sh. (either as sb. or vb.). 

43-4. he thought. . .deck Hart cites Peele, Ed. /, 
vii. 30-2. But a much closer parallel occurs in 
(? Greene's) Selimus, 1539^: 

Will fortune fauour me yet once againe, 
And will he thrust the cards into my hands? 
Well if I chance but once to get the decke, 
To deale about and shufle as I would: 
Let Selim neuer see the day-light spring, 
Vnlesse I shuffle out my selfe a King. 

Cf. Shrew, 2. I. 398, 'faced it with a card often' 
(=brazened it out), and Ham. 5. 2. 15, 'fingered' 
(=filched). 46. ten to one Cf. I. 4. 60. 

49. strike ... cools 'Strike while the iron is hot' 
(v. O.D.P. 626; Tilley, 194) is freq. in Greene. 

501. / had. . .thy face We have much the same 
at 2. 6. 8 1-2. 

52. so low a sail, to strike to thee The same image at 
3. 3. 5; the construction ('so. . .to') freq. in Greene. 

53. wind and tide Warw. is three times associated 
with these (cf. 3.3. 48, n., 4. 3. 60) because he seems 
(a) able to command the elements, and (<) as change- 
able as both (v. 1. 57). 

54. coal-black A Spen. epithet, com. in Peele and 
Greene. 

57. Wind-changing v. G. Here only Sh. S.D. (F.). 
These spectacular entries into the town of one troop 
after another, which must have taxed the resources of 
the theatre, find their basis, not in Hall or Grafton, but 
in Hoi., 682/2: 

There came to the earle of Warwike, whilest he laie thus 
at Couentrie (besides the earle of Oxenforde) the duke of 
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Excester and the lord marquesse Montacute, by whose 
comming that side was greatlie strengthened, and the 
number much increased. 

59. S.D. (Cap.) O. 'Exit 7 . F. om. 

63. bid us battle Again at 11. 77, in. The exp. 
occurs in the same connexion in Hall (293) and Grafton 
(ii. 35), not HoL; but v. I. 2. 70; 3. 3. 235 above. 

65. rouse i.e. drive them from their holes; v. G. 

66. S.D. (F.) 

67. S.D. (Mai.) O. 'Exit'. F. om. 

68. buy v. G. 

70. The harder etc. Cf. 'The more danger the more 
honour' (Tilley, 035). 

71. S.D. (F,) Som. is substituted for Hol.'s Ex. 
(cf. 1. 57, S.D.). See Characters, p. 126. 

72. S.D. (Mai.) O. 'Exit'. F. om. 

73. Two of thy name i.e. Edward, slain at St Albans 
1455, and Henry, his son, beheaded after the battle 
of Hexham, 1463 [Ritson]. Cf. Characters, p. 126. 

75- S.D.(F.) 

76. sweeps along For Greene parallels, vl In trod., 
Pt. II, p. xxxii. 

77- Qf force. . .battle Seems to reflect Hall (293) 
or Grafton (ii. 35): 'He [Warw.] had perfect worde 
that the Duke. . .came forwarde towarde him with 
a great army.' 

After this and before 1. 80, both of which are cor- 
rectly reported, occurs this remarkable dialogue in O. : 

Cla. Clarence, Clarence, for Lancaster. 
Ed<w. Et tu Brute, wilt thou stabe Caesar too? 
A parlie sirra to George of Clarence 

followed by the S.D. : 'Sound a Parlie and Richard and 
Clarence whispers togither and then Clarence takes his 
red Rose out of his hat, and throwes it at Warwike.' 
Cap. + later edd. have adopted the part about the rose 

13-2 
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which explains 11. 8 1-2, but the rest has nothing in the 
text to justify it, though it is clearly a reflexion of the 
conference between the brothers as described in the 
chron. Either therefore the person responsible for the 
S.D. in O. was drawing upon his memory of the scene 
in an earlier form or upon Hoi. direct (rather than 
Hall, as Hart suggests); N.B. Hoi. has a marginal 
heading 'The dissimulation of the duke of Clarence'. 
For the reference to Caesar v. Caes. 3. i. 77, n. 

78. an upright (Rowe) F. 'in vpright'. 

81. S.D. (Cap.<O.). 

83-97. / will not. . .misleading me Based on Hoi. 
681/1-2: 

the duke. . .began to weie with himselfe, the great incon- 
uenience into the which as well his brother King Edward 
as himselfe and his yoonger brother the duke of Glocester 
were fallen through the dissention betwixt them: (which 
had been compassed and brought to passe by the politike 
working of the earle of Warwike and his complices.) As 
first the disheriting of them all from their rightfull title 
to the cro wne 

83. ruinate Elsew. in Sh. only at Lucr. 944; Son. 
10. 7. 'Very often in Greene' [Hart]. Cf. F.Q. n. 
xii. 7; v. x. 26. 84. lime v. G. 

89-91. Perhaps thou wilt object etc. Cf. Pt. II, 
5. i. 182-3; Tilley, 07. 

91. Jepht hafts (Rowe) F. 'lephah'. v. Judges xi. 
30. Cf. Ham. 2. 2. 408, n. and Book of Homilies, 1 574 
('sermon against swearing and perjury'), ed. 1850, 

P-75- 

103-5. Now welcome ... brother-like This sum- 
marizes the atmosphere described by Hoi. (682/1) in 
a para, headed 'The brethren meet louinglie togither'. 

1 06. passing. . .unjust In Hoi. (682/2) and the 
other chron. Warw. calls Clar. 'a false and periured 
duke'. 
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109. Alas. . .defence! Cf. 11. 645. Nothing in the 
chron. to justify these hints as to the condition of the 
walls, which prob. reflect their appearance in Sh.'s 
time. 

1 10. / will. . .Barnet etc. As if it were near Co- 
ventry! Thus awkwardly does the dramatist turn the 
awkward corner he has made for himself by reversing 
the chronology of events (cf. 4. 8, Mat.). 

113. S.D. (after Camb.) F. * Exeunt. / March. 
Warwicke and his companie followes'. 



5. 2 and 5. 3 
The battle of Barnet (14 April 1471) 

Authorship. Both scenes revised by Sh.; 5. z slightly, 
5. 3 pretty thoroughly. Indications of a basic text suggest 
Greene or Peek. The S.D. Entry for 5. 3 looks like 
Greene's. 

Material. The chron. report no personal encounter 
between Warw. and Ed., but all say that both men took an 
active part in the battle, which was fought in a thick mist 
and long hung in doubt, and that Ed. nevertheless gained 
the day in the end, the earl being 'amongst the preasse of 
his enimies striken downe and slain*, as was also his brother 
Montague (Hall, 296; Grafton, ii. 37-8} HoL 684-5). ^ e 
news of Marg.'s landing at Weymouth reaches Ed. two days 
after the battle, he being then in London celebrating his 
victory, and it is not until 4 May that he challenges her at 
Tewkesbury (Hoi. 685-7). An account of events, much 
closer to the play than this, is found (Hart notes) in 
Comines (bk. in, ch. vii) [cf. Danett's trans, in Tudor 
Trans. (1897), i. 193 ff.]. Comines makes Tewkesbury 
the direct sequel of Barnet, gives 40,000 as the number 
of the Lancastrian army, and remarks that had Warw. 
'stayed for' them l it is very like the victory should haue 
been theirs* (cf. 5. 2. 29$".). See Introd. above, p. xxii. 
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5.2. 

S.D. Locality. 5. i. no gives sufficient indication of 
locality for 5. 2; the ' alarum and excursions' denoting 
as usual the preface to a stage-battle. 

Entry (F.). 

2. bug that feared etc. Echoes F.Q. n. iii. 20, or n. 
xii. 25 [Hart]. 

3. Now. . .sit fast Cf. 4. i. 119, n. 

4. S.D. F. 'Exit.' 

11-15. the cedar. . .low shrubs Cf. Tit. 4. 3. 45, 
'we are but shrubs, no cedars we'; Lucr. 664-5; an d 
Marlowe, Ed. 77, 2. 2. 16-17, 'a lofty cedar-tree. . . 
On whose top-branches kingly eagles perch'; 5. 6. 
1 1 1 2, 'I stand as Jove's huge tree, And others are but 
shrubs compared to me'. But the notion of the cedar 
sheltering the shrubs from the wind is found in Greene 
(iv. 249; vii. 92). 'Overpeer' is also com. with him. 

12. the princely eagle i.e. Richard of York. Cf. 2. 

1. 91-2, n. If so, can Henry VI be 'the ramping 
lion'? Cf. 4. 8. 49-50? n. 

14. Jove's . . ,tree=the oak. Cf. Virgil, Qeorg. iii. 

332-3- 

16-17. eyes. . .mid-day sun Cf. Pt. I, I. I. 1214. 

19. wrinkles. . .filled with blood Cf. Tit. 3. I. 6-7, 
4 tears. . . Filling the age"d wrinkles'. 

20. Were. . .sepulchres A development of 1 Tamb. 

2. i. 21, 'His lofty brows in folds do figure death'. 
23. smeared Cf. Pt. I, 4. 7. 3. 

25-6. of all. ..bodfs length Cf. R. //, 3. 3. 153. 

28. S.D. (F.) All three chron, mention these as 
present at the battle. Cf. head-note 5. 4 and 5.5. 

29. Ah Warwick, Warwick! Cf. 2. i. 99, n. 

31. a puissant power Cf. Pt. II, 4. 9. 2 5 ; and above 
2. i. 207; 5. i. 6. 

37. congealed blood Cf. i. 3. 50-2, n. 
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38. glues my lips Cf. F.A. 546. 
41. latest gasp Cf. 2. I. 108, n. 

44. like. . .a vault Cf. 2. 3. 18, n. cannon (F.). 
Warb. -hedd. (except Hart) read 'clamour' with O. 

45. mought A Spen. form, not found elsew. in Sh. 

49. S.D. (<O. 'He dies'). F. omits. 

50. S.D. (F.) F. adds 'Exeunt.' poss. prompter's 
note. For ' Here' in S.D.'s cf. Note on Copy, Pt. I, p. 1 05 
andPt. II, 1.4.22 S.D. n. 



5-3- 

S.D. Entry (after F.) For 'and the rest' v. r. 2. 
56, n. 'In triumph' seems suggested by Hoi. 685/2: 
'King Edward, hauing got this victorie. . .returned the 
same daie unto London, like a triumphant conqueror, 
leading with him King Henrie as a captiue prisoner/ 
But the scene gives no indication of a London locality, 
and most edd. head it 'Another part of the field'. 

1 . Thus far A frequent opening with Sh. (Cf. 
Schmidt, p. 122 5 a). But also at 1 Tamb. 2. i. r. 

25. wreaths. . .cloud. . .our glorious sun Cf, i. 4. 
33, n,; R. Ill, i. r. 1-5. 

2. And. . .victory This line occurs again in Mar- 
lowe's Massacre of Paris, sc. xv. 2 [v. note in ed. by 
H. S. Bennett], produced Jan. 1593, i.e. prob. after 
3 H. 71. 

6. easeful 'Twice in Peele (David, i. 100; iii. 36), 
though nowhere else in Sh.' (Hart). 

7. / mean 'A weak poetical trick' (Hart) of Peek's 
and Greene's. Cf. 4. 6. 51; Pt. I, 5. 5. 20, n. 

13. every. . .storm An Italian prov.; v. Tilley, 

C443- 

14. thirty thousand Cf. Comines' '40,000' (Mat. 

5. 2 and 5. 3) ; no figure is given in the three Eliz. chron. 
r 5. Somerset^ with Oxford Both recorded as fleeing 
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from the battle, but only Somerset as later joining with 
Margaret. 

21. rids way i.e. shortens the journey. Not again 
in Sh. Cf. G. 'rid', Peele Arraignment, 3. I. 88, 'my 
game is quick and rids a length of ground', and 
Cotgrave ('semelle') 'a strong foot and a light head rid 
way apace' [Hart]. For King Ed.'s speed in war see 
5. 4. 62-3, n. 

22. augmented (edd.) F. 'augmented:'. 

23. In. . .go along A reach-me-down line; c 2. I. 
195; 2. 2. 70. along, (edd.) F. 'along,'. 

5. 4 and 5. 5. 

Authorship. Both sec. rewritten by Sh., though clues to 
a basic text remain. 

Material. Margaret's resolute speech, indubitably by 
Sh., flies directly in the face of the chron., which describe 
her as utterly downcast at the news of Warw.'s death and 
Henry's renewed captivity. Hoi. (688/2) says she was 
captured in a religious house whither she had retired at the 
time of the battle $ Hall (300) and Grafton (ii. 42) that she 
had desired to retreat into Wales with the young Prince, 
that Som. persuaded her to remain, that she and the 
Prince 'rode about the field, encouraging their souldiers* 
before the battle, and that after it she 'was found in her 
Chariot almost dead for sorrow'. For the death of the 
Prince v. 5. 5. 9-40, n. The chron. agree that Somerset and 
Oxford were present at Barnet, that the former being the 
Lancastrian commander at Tewkesbury was afterwards 
beheaded, and that the latter, though not there, also was 
captured shortly after and imprisoned in Hames Castle 
(Calais). 

5.4. 

S.D. Locality (Theob.) Entry (after F.). 

138. Great lords etc. This fine speech, of which O. 
preserves but a pale reflexion, gives a measure of Sh.'s 
poetic and dramatic power in 1592. 
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i2. Great .. .harms An Italian prov.; v. Tilley, 
M999a. Virtually repeated at R. II, 3. 2. 178-9. 

3. What though A frequent opening with Sh. (cf. 
Schmidt, 1353-4), often followed by 'yet' as here. 
With the storm in 11. 3 , cf. that in Peele's Ed. I, 
xxv. 2030. 

8-9. With tearful. . .too much The same notion 
recurs at A.T.L. 2. i. 43; Rom. i. i. 138; Lov. Comp. 
40. Cf. Temp. r. 2. 155, n, Prov.; cf. Tilley, W 1 06. 

10. in //V at his. 

27. ragged (Rowe) F. 'raged'. 

34. If case (F.) Cf. Peele, Ed. /, xxii. 45 and G. 
'case'. Not again in Sh. 

3 7-8 . a>to cannot be avoided etc. Cf. Tilley, C 92 2 . 

40-2. Should. . .arms Cf. Macb. 5. 2. j; CW.r. 2. 
I. 323-4. 

44-9. /V ^V. . ./k//> Cf. H. ^,4. 3. 35-9. 

52. grandfather Henry V. Cf. last note. 

59. S.D.(F.) 

62. / thought no less Com. in Sh. 

623. his policy etc. Cf. 5. 3. 21. Both express the 
historical Edward's outstanding quality as a general, 
viz. speed, and reflect a long passage in Hoi. (iii. 686) 
ending 

still busieng himselfe about his necessarie affaires, affording 
no time to idleness or loitering: for he knew that there was 
no waie more expedite and readie to tire him in trauell, than 
to be giuen to negligence and slouth, the two weariers of 
well-doing. 

66. S.D. (after F.). 

67. the thorny wood The image recurs above 3. 2. 
174-5, #" John, 4. 3. 141. Cf. Pt. II, 3. i. 67; 
Shrew, Ind. ii. 57-8; M.N.D. 3. 2. 28-9. 

70. add more fuel .. .fire Cf. Tilley, F 78 5. 
75. mine eyes (Cap.<O.) F. 'my eye'. 
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78. slaughter-house Cf. Pt. II, 3. i. 210-16, n. 

82. S.D. (F.) but reading 'the. . .field' (J.D.W.) 
for 'Exeunt 7 . This denotes the usual stage-battle ( = the 
battle of Tewkesbury) ; and renders change of locality 
unnecessary. 

5- 5- 

S.D. (Cap.) F. Tlourifli. Enter Edward, Richard, 
Queene, Clarence, Oxford, Somerset'. 

4. I will. . .speak Cf. 4. 8. 57. 

6. S.D. (after Cap.) F. ' Exeunt'. 

8. Jerusalem Cf. Rev. xxi. 2. 

9-40. Is proclamation. . .perjury Hoi. (688/2) 
gives the proclamation (11. 7-11) and continues: 

Sir Richard Crofts [the Prince's captor] nothing mis- 
trusting the King's promise, brought foorth his prisoner 
prince Edward, being a faire and well proportioned yoong 
gentleman; whom when King Edward had well aduised 
[= considered], he demanded of him, how he durst so 
presumptuouslie enter into his realme with banner dis- 
plaied? Wherevnto the prince boldlie answered, saieng: 
4 To recouer my fathers kingdorne & heritage, from his 
father and grandfather to him, and from him after him to 
me lineallie descended.' At which words King Edward 
said nothing, but with his hand thrust him from him or 
(as some saie) stroke him with his gantlet; whom, incon- 
tinentlie George duke of Clarence, Richard duke of 
Glocester, Thomas Greie, marquisse Dorset, and William 
lord Hastings, that stood by, suddenlie murthered. 

10. he his life This promise, from the chron., 
accentuates the enormity of the murder that follows. 

n. S.D. (Cap.) F. 'Enter the Prince'. 

13. What! Cf. 3. 3. 174, n. so young. . .prick 
Cf. O.D.P. 164; Tilley, T232; and Greene, viii. 35, 
'Soone prickes the tree that will proue a thorne'. 

1 6. the trouble. . .to Cf. Temp. 1.2. 64, 'th' teen 
that I have turned you to' [Mai.]. 

17. proud ambitious York Cf. 3. 3. 27. 
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23-4. That... the breech Cf. Introd., Pt. II, 
pp. xxxiii, xxxvii. Greene's jest not elsew, in Sh. 

25. Aesop v. G. Not again mentioned in Sh. 

26. currish riddles 'fables about beasts' (Herford); 
but reflecting on Rich, (cf, 5. 6. 77), 'currish* meaning 
like a 'cynic' (KVVLKOS), which in the 16 c. meant 
'a sneering fault-finder' (O.E.D. 'cynic'), sort 
(Rowe) F. 'forts'. 

31. charm your tongue v. G. Again Pt. II, 4. i. 64; 
Shrew, i. i. 208, 4. 2. 58; 0//5. 5. 2. 183. 

38. /to (Rowe) F. 'the'. S.D. (F.). 

39. SprawFst thou? v. G. Sense again in Sh. only 
at Tit. 5. i. 51. S.D. F. 'Rich, stabs him'. 

40. twitting. . .with Cf. Pt. I, 3. 2. 55, n.; Pt. II, 
3. i. 178, n.; and elsew. in Sh. only Gent. 4. 2. 8. 
Com. in Greene. S.D. F. 'Clar. stabs him'. 

42. Marry and shall Again Pt. II, I. 2. 88; R. Ill, 
3.4. 36; 1H. 17, $. 2. 35. S.D. (F.). 

44. T?//. . .words Prophetic of her future role. 

45. What! Cf. 3. 3. 174, n. 

50. The Tower O. reads 'The Tower man the 
Tower, lie root them out', which seems to reflect 
Hall, 343 (v. 5. 6, Mat.). S.D. (J.D.W.) F. 'Exit'. 

59. No, no A com. trick in Peele and Greene 
(three times in Alph^). 

62. How sweet. . .cropped! Cf. Sp, Trag. 2. 5. 47, 
'Sweet louely rose, ill pluckt before thy time' (echoed 
again in 1 H. IF, i. 3. 175). 

63. You have no children, butchers! Cf. Macb. 4. 3. 
216, n., and Tilley, C34I. 

67. deathsmen Cf. Pt. II, 3. 2. 217; Lucr. rooi; 
Lear 4. 6. 263. *A favourite word of Greene's' 
[Hart], rid v. G. 

70. Here sheathe etc. Cf. Tit, Introd. p. xx. 

71, 77. What! Cf. 3. 3. 174, n. 

77, butcher (Steev. after O.) F. 'butcher Richard'. 
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78. Hard-favoured From Hall. Cf. 5.6. 51, n. 
82. S.D. (after Cap.) F. 'Exit Queene'. 
85. a bloody supper Cf. 'a sorry breakfast', Pt. II, 
I. 4. 76, n. and 'sup. . . to-night', Pt. II. 213-14, n. 
90. S.D. F. 'Exit'. 

5.6. 

Authorship. One of Sh.'s most brilliant scenes in Henry PI, 
but as usual a basic text seems visible; e.g. 11. i8ff. (the 
Icarus cliche", for which cf. Pt. I, 4. 6. 54-5, n.). 

Material. For this scene the plotter moves on to the 
reign of Edward V in Hall (343) or Grafton (ii. 81), where 
we find a 'Description of Richard the III' (v, 11. 49 ff.) and 
this account of Henry's murder: 'He slewe in the towre 
kynge Henry the sixte, saiynge now is there no heire male 
of kynge Edwarde the thirde, but wee of the house of 
Yorke: whiche murder was doen without kyng Edwarde 
his assente, which would haue appointed that bocherly 
office too [=to] some other, rather then to his owne brother.' 
Hall takes this from More, but adds: 'saiynge now is there 
no heire male of kynge Edward the thirde, but wee of the 
house of Yorke' words omitted by Grafton. Hall men- 
tions a dagger (v. 1. 27) in his earlier and briefer account at 
p. 303 (Hoi. iii. 690/2; Grafton, ii. 81). Polydore Vergil 
(156) speaks of a sword (v. 1. 63). 

S.D. Locality (Cap.) Entry (Cap.) F. 'Enter 
Henry the fixt, and Richard, with the Lieutenant on 
the Walks'. This localization seems contradicted by 
1. 92, which indicates an indoor (Pinner stage) scene. 

i. What! Cf. 3. 3. 174, n. book i.e. of devotion. 
Cf. 3. i. 12 S.D. and Ham. 3. i. 44 ff. 

7. So flies .. .wolf . Cf. John, x. 12-13. reckless F. 
'wreakleiTe'. 

10. Roscius (Pope) F. 'Rofsius' v. G. Often 
mentioned by Greene. Nashe (i. 215) compares him 
with Alley n. 

11. Suspicion. . .mind Cf. Tilley, Fii7, 'Who is 
guilty suspects everybody'. 
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12. The thief... officer Prov., cf. Tilley, TIIZ; 
Nashe (ii. 319. 21) * A theefe, they sale, mistakes euerie 
bush, for a true man'; also M.N.D. 5. i. 20-1, and 
1 H. IF, 2. 2. 103 F. 'the thieves are. . .possessed with 
fear. . .an officer'. 

13. The bird. . .limdd Cf. Pt. II, r. 3. 86, n.; 2. 4. 

54? 3- 3- * 6 - 

13, 14. bush. . .bush Such terminal repetitions 
common with Peele (e.g. Ed. /, i. 25, 26). 

15. male^ begetter, Cf. 2. i. 42. bird v. G. and 
cf. 2. I. 91. 

18-19. Why. . ./0&>/ Icarus is a stock allusion with 
Peele and Greene (cf. Mat.), but the witty turn here 
given to it seems Sh.'s. Note the 'fool-fowl' quibble. 

212. Daedalus. . .Icarus. . .Minos The first and 
third do not occur again in Sh. and the second only in 
Pt. I (v. previous note). Henry is hardly a Daedalus! 

23-4. The sun. . .Edward Cf. 1.4. 33, n. 

27. daggers Cf. 1. 63, and Mat. above. 

31. -persecutor Not again in Sh. 

40. water-standing The correlative of 'water- 
flowing' (4. 8. 43). 

41-3. Men... born The change of construction, 
due to rapidity of the writer's thought, is very charac- 
teristic of Sh. 

42. And ($2} F. omits. 

45. The night-crow .. .time Cf. Pt. II, 3. 2. 40; 
Macb. 2. 2. 3; Tilley, R33- For * night-crow' v. G. 
(not again in Sh.). 

47. rooked v. G. Cf. Golding's Ovid vi. 552-3, 
'on the house did rucke A cursed Owle'. 

48. pies v. G. Here only Sh. 

49 ff. Thy mother etc. This account of Richard's 
monstrous birth, with that at 11. 709, is based on 
More's 'description', quoted i. 4. 75, n. 

51. an indigested. . Jump Cf. Pt. II, 5. I. 157, n. 
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52. the fruit. . .a goodly tree Cf. 5. 7. 31-2. 

57. S.D. (F.) 60. SJX(F.). 

61. What! Cf, 3. 3. 174, n . 

6 1 2. z0/7/ the as firing. . .mounted Echoed in 
Marlowe's Ed. II, r. i. 93, 'aspiring Lancaster' and 
5. I. 1314 (of c the imperial lion') 'highly scorning 
that the lowly earth / Should drink his blood, mounts 
up into the air'. Cf Pt. II, Introd. p. xxv. 

634. my sword weeps. . .purple tears Cf. F.A. 
1054, 'purple tears that his wound wept'. 

65. our house Prob. suggested by Hall (v. Mat.). 

67. S.D. (F.) 

79. crooked Monosyllable. 

81. lave F. '[Loue]'. 

84. &#'j/(F3) F. 'keept'ft' (F.). 

85. sort. ..a day Cf. R. HI, 5.3. 280, 'A black day 
will it be to somebody', Tilley, D88, and Lucr. 899, 
'sort an hour'. 

88. purge i.e. cure by lancing; cf. Caes. 2. i. 180, 
n. and Macb. G. 

91. bad till I be best Cf. O.D.P. 19, and Son. 
112. 4. 

93. S.D. (after Cap.) F. 'Exit'. 



5-7- 

Authorship. Sh., I take it, revising Greene or Peek. 

Material. This scene is invented, though various points 
are derived from the chron., as will be shown in the notes. 
Stone (341) observes that 'four historic years* separate the 
battle of Tewkesbury (1471) and 1475, when Marg. was 
ransomed (11. 38-40). But the two events appear in close 
proximity in the chron. 

S.D. Locality (edd.) Entry (after F., adding 'with 
the infant Prince'). 

I. Once more we sit Cf. K. John, 4. 2. i. 
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3. What. . .mowed down Greene is fond of 
'autumn's corn'. Cf. Pt. II, i. 2. I, and TroiL 5. 5. 



And there the strawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 
Fall down before him, like the mower's swath. 

4. in tops. . .pride Not Sh. Hart cites Lodge, 
Wounds of Civil War, 316 [M.S.R.]. 

5. Three Dukes of Somerset Cf. 5. i. 73-5, n. 
renowned (Rowe < O .) F . ' Renowne ' . 

6. undoubted v. G. 

8. two Northumber lands Cf. i. r. 54. 

10. the two brave bears Cf. Pt. II, 5. r. 144, n. 

11. their chains i.e. by which bears were led, or 
tied to the stake; cf. Pt. II, 5. i. 144-54. 

13. suspicion v. G. 

14. And. . .security The line occurs in Marlowe's 
Massacre of Paris, xiv. 41. Cf. Introd. Pt. II, p. xxv. 

17-18. watched ... heat Cf. Pt. II, I. I. 79, 'In 
winter's cold and summer's parching heat*. For 
* scalding' in armour cf. 2 H. 17, 4. 5. 30-1 ; K. John, 

5- 7- 49- 

19. repossess Cf. 3. 2. 4, n. 
21-5. Rowe 'Aside'. 

21. his the young prince's. 

your the King's, laid laid low (in the grave, or 
beaten down like corn). 

22. looked on v. G. 

23-4. This shoulder .. .break The unknown artist 
whose carving is reproduced in the frontispiece would 
almost seem to have these lines in mind. 

25. thou shah (Cap.<O.) F. 'that fhalt'. 'I sup- 
pose he speaks this line, first touching his head, and 
then looking on his hand' (Steev.). 

27. princely Epithet beloved of Peele and Greene. 

29. seal. . .lips Cf. Pt. II, 3. 2. 343-4, n. 
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30. Thanks etc. F. assigns this speech to 'Cla.'; 
Theob. (<O.) +mod. edd. to 'Queen'. Steev. records 
that Charles I in his copy of F2, i erased Cla. and' 
wrote 'King in its stead'. Thanks. . .thanks (F$) F. 
'Thanke... thanks 5 . 

3 1-2. /to / 700* . . .fruit Cf. Tilley, 312,' Many 
kiss the child for the nurse's sake'. 

33-4. Rowe 'Aside', so Judas. . . 'all hail!' Cf. 
R. II, 4. i. 169-70: 

Did they not sometime cry *aU hail! 1 to me? 
So Judas did to Christ. 

35. Now ami 'seated 'etc. Characteristic Greene. Cf. 
Selimus, 1671, ' Now sit I ' . 

38. &?/;/> (Rowe) F. 'Reynard'. Cf. Note on 
Copy, Pt. I, p. 107. 

42. what rests but that Cf. r. 2. 44, n. 

43. triumphs v. G. 

45, Sound drums and trumpets Cf, I. I. 118, n. 

46. S.D. (J.D.W.) F. 'Exeunt omnes'. 
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Note. Where a pun or quibble is intended, the meanings 
are distinguished as (a) and () 



ABODE (vb.), presage (again 

Hen. VIII, i. r. 93 only 

Sh,); $ 6. 45 
ABODEMENT, omen (rarej here 

only Sh.); 4. 7. 13 
ABROAD, outside (the walls); 

5. I. 96 
ABUSE, 'injury, ill usage, 

wrong' (O.E.D. 5); 3. 3. 

188; 4. r. 13 
ACCOMPLISH, gain, obtain (a- 

gain Tit. 2. i. 107 only Sh.); 

3- * 152 
ADMIRE, wonder at; r. 4. 

130 

ADVANTAGE, favourable op- 
portunity, 'for advantages' 

=*as it serves my turn; 3. 

2. 192 
ADVENTURE, hazard, venture; 

4. 2. 18 
ADVERTISE, inform, notify, 

warn (sense again Pt, II, 4. 

9. 23; R. ffl, 4. 4. 501; 

Trail. 2. 2. 21 1 only in Sh.) ; 

2. r. n6;4. 5,95 5. 3. 18 
AESOP, the reputed fabulist, 

supposed to have been a 

hunchback Phygian slave. 

The Lat. Aesop^ of Phae- 

drua (c. A.D. 40) is the main 

source of med. and mod. 

fable lit.; 5. 5.25 
AGAMEMNON, chief leader of 

the Greeks before Troy; 

2. 2. 148 



AIM (AT), intend; 3. 2. 68 

69 
ALARUM, trumpet-call to arms; 

S.D.*s i. i, head; i. 3, head, 

etc, 
ALLAY, abate (always trans, in 

Sh. exc. here and Lear, 1.2. 

179)5 ! 4- *4 6 
ALMS-DEED, act of charity 
(here only Sh. and unconim. 

chew.); 5- 5- 79 
AMAIN, at full speed; 2. i. 182; 

2. 3. 56; 2. 5. 128, 133; 

4. 8. 4, 64. 
ANJNOY (sb.), 'vexation, trouble' 

(O.E.D. 1)55.7.4.5 
ANON, soon, in a short time; 

3. i. 2 

ANSWER (vb.), (i) return, re- 
quite; 2. 6. 55; (ii) corre- 
spond with; 5. 6. 79 

ANTIPODES, i.e. dwellers in the 
Antipodes; i. 4. 135 

APPARENT, heir apparent (sense 
not again in Sh.); 2. 2. 64. 

APPOINT, v. well appointed; 
2,. i. 113 

APPREHENSION, seizure, arrest 
(sense again only Lear, 3.5. 
20); 3. 2. 122 

ARGOSY, 'merchant vessel of 
the largest size and burden ' 
(O.E.D); 2.6. 36 

ARTICLES, terms of agreement j 
i. i. 1805 3, 3. 135 

ARTIFICIAL, feigned; 3, 2. 184. 

14 
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ATTEND, (i) listen to (O.E.D. 

i); 2. i. 1 68; (ii) wait for 

(O.E.D. 13)5 4. 6. 82 
AVE-MARY, the prayer 'Ave 

Maria' (again Pt. II, i. 3. 

54 only Sh.); 2, i. 162 
AWFUL, awe-inspiring; 2. i. 



BACK, rear of an army (cf. 

2H.IF, i. 3. 79)55. 1.61 

BAND, bond; i. i. 186; 3. 3. 

2-4-3 
BASILISK, fabulous reptile, said 

to kill by its look; 3. 2. 187 
BATTERY (lit.), bombardment, 

(hence) breach (cf. V.A. 

426); 3. i. 37 
BATTLE, battalions; i. i. 8, 15; 

2. i. 121; 2. 2. 72; 5. 4. 66 
BEAVER, helmet (cf. R. Ill, 5. 

3. 50; 1 H. IP") 4. r. 104). 
Properly and usually in Sh. 
face-guard or visor of hel- 
met; but this often pushed 
up over the top of helmet 
(v. O.E.D. sb. a ); i. i. 12 

BECOME, 'betake oneself, go' 

(archaic ; v. O.E.D. ib); 

2. i. 10; 4. 4. 25 
BEG, 'To beg a person to 

petition the Court of Wards 

. . .for the custody of a 

minor', etc. (O.E.D. 5 a); 

3- * 27 

BEREAVE, impair; 2. 6. 60 
BESHREW. A mild imprecation 

= 'woe to', 'curse', 'plague 

on'; i. 4. 150 
BEST, AT THE, as best we can; 

3-1-8 
BIRD, chick; i. 4. 30; 2. 1.91; 

5. 6. 15 
BITE (one's) TONGUE, be silent 

(v. note); 1.4.47 



BLAST, blight, wither (cf. Pt. 
II, 3. r. 89); 4. 4. 23; 5. 
7. 21 

BLUNT, rude; 3. 2. 83; 4. 8. 2; 
5. r. 86 

BOIST'ROUS, 'savage, trucu- 
lent' (O.E.D. 9); 2. i. 70 

BOOT (vb.), avail; i. 4. 125; 

4- 3- 59 

BREATHE, rest; i. 2. 13; i. 4. 
108; 2. 3. 2; 2. 6. 31 

BREEDER, (i) female, child- 
bearer (O.E.D. ra); 2. i. 
42; (ii) author (O.E.D. i b); 

3- 3- 43 

BRING ABOUT, complete (a 
cycle of time; again L.L.L., 
K. John, R. /I); 2. 5. 27 

BROKER, agent, negotiator; 

4. i. 63 

BRUIT, rumour, report; 4. 7. 64 
BUCKLER (vb.), (i) 'ward or 

catch (blows)' (only inst. 

O.E.D. 2); i. 4. 50; 

(ii) shield, defend (O.E.D. 

')> 3- 3- 99 
BUDGE, yield (v, note); i. 4. 

19; 5. 4. 66 
BUG, bugbear; 5. 2, 2 
BUY, (i) obtain, procure; 2. 5. 

8i; (ii) pay for; 5. i. 68 
Buzz, whisper false tales, 

circulate scandal; 2. 6. 95; 

5. 6. 86 

BY, on account of, by reason 
of; 4. 4. 12 

CALLET, woman of bad charac- 
ter, scold; 2. 2. 145 

CAPTIVATE, make captive, sub- 
jugate; 1.4. 115 

CASE, 4 if case*, ellipt. for 'if 
perchance' (O.E.D. n); 5. 

4- 34 

CHAPE, infuriate; 2. 5. 126 
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CHAIR, CHAIR OF STATE, throne 
(v. state (i))j i. I. 51, 168; 

2. i. 90, 93; 2. 6. 20; 5. 5. 

19 
CHALLENGE, lay claim to, 

claim as due; 3. 2. 86; 4, 6. 

6; 4. 7. 23; 4. 8. 48 
CHAMPION, (i) defender of a 

royal title (like the King's 

Champion at a coronation, 

cf. Hardyng's Chronicle, ed. 

1812, p. 518); 4. 7. 68; 

(ii) brave warrior, 'man of 

valour' (O.E.D. i); 5. 7. 6 
CHANNEL, gutter (cf. 2 H. IV, 

G.); 2. 2. 141 
CHAOS, confused or formless 

mass; 3. 2. 161 
CHARM (vb.), subdue, as by 

magic; hence the common 

phrase 'charm the tongue' 

silence; 5. 5. 31 
CHASE, hunted animal, object 

of pursuit (O.E.D. sb. 1 14); 

2.4. 12 
CHECK, (i) control, rein; 2. 6. 

12; (ii) rebuke (O.E.D. n); 

3. 2. 166 

CHIVALRY, 'prowess in war* 
(O.E.D. 30); 2. i. 71 

CIRCUIT, circle; i. 2. 30 

CITE, call, summon; 2. r. 34 

CLOSE, concealed. 'Stand close' 
(v. Bartlett) is almost a 
S.D.; 4. 5. 17 

COMMAND, force, sway; 2. 6. 
36; 3. i. 88 

COMMIXTURE, compound; 2. 
6. 6 

COMPASS, circle, circular ex- 
tent; 4. 3. 47 

COMPLICE, confederate, com- 
rade in arms; 4. 3. 44 

CONFISCATE, confiscated; 4. 6. 
55 



CONTENTION, debate, dispute; 

i. 2. 6 
CONVEY, carry away secretly; 

4. 6. 81 
CONVEYANCE, 'underhand 

dealing, trickery' (O.E.D. 

nb); 3. 3. 160 
CONY, rabbit; fig. a person 

easily caught; 1.4. 62 
Coop, 'enclose for protection 

or defence' (O.E.D. 2, cf. 

K. John 2. i. 25); 5. i. 

109 
COST (vb.), cause the loss of 

(v. note); i. i. 268 
COUNTERPOISE, make equal in 

weight or value; 3. 3. 137 
COUNTRY, district, region; 3. 

COURAGE, spirit, disposition 
(O.E.D. i) (cf. Tim, 3. 3. 
24; Cor. 3. 3. 92); 2. 2. 

57 

COVERTURE, cover; 4. 2. 13 
CROSS, FROM, debar from; 3. 2. 

127 

CULL, pick out; 3.1.4 
CURELESS, incurable (again 

Lucr. 772; Merck. 4. r. 

142 .); 2. 6. 23 
CURIOUS, 'made with care, 

skilfully wrought' (O.E.D. 

7)> 2 - 5- 53 

DAEDALUS, builder of the 
labyrinth in Crete for Minos 
(.<z;.), from which, when 
confined in it, he escaped 
with his son Icarus on 
artificial wings which he 
constructed for the purpose, 
but Icarus fell into the sea 
because he flew so near the 
sun that the wax of his 
wings melted; 5. 6. 21 

14-2 
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DARRAIGN, dispose in battle 
array. A loose Eliz. ap- 
plication of the word *de- 
raign'=' vindicate in battle' 
(O.E.D.); 2. 2. 72 

DASH, frustrate; 2. i. 118 

DAY, day of battle, hence, 
victory; 4. 7. 87 

DAZZLE, grow dim with excess 
of brightness (of the eyes); 

2. i. 25 

DEATHSMAN, executioner, 
slaughterer; 5. 5. 67 

DECK (sb.), pack of cards; 5. 
1.44 

DEGREE, step; 2. i. 193 

DELICATE (v. note), 'delicacy, 
choice viand' (O.E.D. 2b); 

* 5- Si 
DENY, (i) refuse; 2. 2. 129; 

3. 2. 5, 9; (ii) forbid; 2. 2. 
172; 5. 6. 22 

DEPART (sb.), departure; 2. i. 

no; 4. i. 92 
DEPARTING, sundering (v. 

O.E.D. 'depart', vb. 3); 2. 

6 -43 
DEPOSE, take a solemn oath; 

i. 2. 26 

DETECT, betray; 2. 2. 143 
DEVOTION, religious observ- 
ance; 2. i. 164 

Dl FACIANT LAUDIS SUMMA SIT 

ISTA TUAE! The gods grant 
this may be the height of thy 
glory (Ovid, Her. ii. 66); 
I. 3 . 48 

DIOMEDE, Diomedes, one of the 
Greek leaders against Troy, 
who with Odysseus (Ulys- 
ses) entered the Trojan 
camp and, killing Rhesus, 
king of Thrace, stole his 
horses (Iliad, bk. x); 4. 2. 
19 



DISANNUL, render nul and 
void (again Err. i. i. 144 
only Sh.)j 3. 3. 8r 

DISMAL, ill-boding, sinister; 
2. 3. 18; 2. 6. 58; 5. 6. 48 

DISPROPORTION (vb.), 'make 
out of proportion' (O.E.D.), 
render unshapely (cf. Temp. 
5. i. 292); 3. 2. 1 60 

Do GOOD (to someone), ad- 
vance (someone's) interests 
(cf. Grafton, quoted i. 3, 
Mat.); 3. 2. 38 

DONE, done with, no longer to 
be used; 4. i. 104 

DOOM, (i) judgment, sentence; 
2. 6. 46; 3. 3. 101; (ii) 'day 
of doom '= day of death 
(again R. /I, 3. 2. 189; 
Tit. 2,. 3.42); 5. 6. 93 

DOUBT (vb. and sb.), fear; 4. 3. 
19; 4. 8. 37 

DOWNFALL, sunset (fig. of old 
age, cf. Tit. 5. 2. 57); 3. 3. 
104 

DRIFT, aim, intention; i. 2. 
46 

EAGER, 'biting' (O.E.D. ic); 

2. 6. 68 
EAN, bring forth young; 2. 5. 

36 
EASE, 'do someone ease'=give 

pleasure or assistance to; 

5- 5- 72- 

EMBASSADE, embassy; 4. 3. 32 
ENLARGEMENT, release from 

confinement; 4. 6. 5 
ENTAIL, (i) bestow as inalien- 
able possession (O.E.D. 2 a); 
i. i. 194; (ii) appoint aa 
heir (=*O.E.D. 2b); r. i. 

2 35 

ENTRAILS, 'the inward parts 
regarded as the seat of 
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the emotions=" heart", 
"soul"' (O.E.D. 4)5 i. 4. 

87 
ENTREAT, treat (O.E.D. r); 

i. I. 271 
ENVIOUS, hateful, malignant; 

3. 2. 1575 5. 6. 25 
ENVY, malice, hate; 3. 3. 127 
ERRONEOUS, criminal (cf. 'in- 
correct to heaven', Ham, 

1. 2. 95); 2. 5. 90 
ESTATE, (i) rank, dignity; 3.3. 

150; (ii) state or condition; 

4. 3. 18 

ETERNAL, other-worldly (cf, 
Ham. i. 5. 21); 3. 3. 124 

EXCURSION, 'Mil. sally, sortie' 
(O.E.D. 3). Theat. incursion 
of actors in sham conflict, 
representing the outskirts of 
a battle-field (v. Chambers, 
JSti*. ^S 1 /. iii. 53); S.D.'s 

2. 3, head; 2. 5. 124; 5. 2, 
head; 5. 4. 82 

EXECUTION, giving practical 
effect (to a passion) (O.E.D. 
i b); 2. 2. in 

EXPOSTULATE (aba.), discuss a 
matter; 2. 5. 135 

EXTRAUGHT, extracted (v. note) ; 

2. 2. 142 

FACTIOUS, rebellious (v. G. 

Pt II); i. r. 74 
FAINT (adj.), faint-hearted; 2. 

i- *53> 5-4- 5* 
FAINT (vb.), lose heart; i. I. 

129 
FAIR (adv.), courteously, 

kindly; i. i. 271 
FALCHION, a single-edged 

sword; i. 4. 12 
FALL FROM, desert from; 3. 3. 

209 
FALSEHOOD, treachery; 4. 4. 8 



FAME (sb.), rumour; 3. 3. 63 

FARE (sb.), condition, state of 

things (cf, K. John 5. 7. 

35)5 2 - i- 95 

FATAL, (i) deadly, death- 
dealing; i. 4. 22; 2, 5. 98 
(or, perh., sense (ii)); (ii) ill- 
omened, foreboding misfor- 
tune and death (cf. Macb. 
i. 5. 38); 2. 6. 56; 
(iii) fraught with destiny 
(cf. H. y, 5. 1.20)54. 2.21 

FAULT, (i) 'default, neglect' 
(O.E.D. 2)5 2. i. 197; 
(ii) error, mistake (extension 
of O.E.D. Sb); 3. 2. 164 

FEAR (sb.), formidableness; 2. 
6.5 

FEAR (vb.), (i) doubt; i. 2. 60; 
4. 2. 5; (ii) fear for; 2. 6. 3; 

3. 2. 24; (iii) terrify; 3. 3. 

226; 5. 2. 2 

FEARFUL, timorous; i, i. 25, 
178; 2. 2. 30; 2. 5. 130 

FENCE (sb.), defence; 4. i. 44.; 
(vb.), defend; 2. 6. 75; 3. 3. 
98 

FIGHT CLOSER, close in (of a 
duel, or hand-to-hand con- 
flict; cf. O.E.D. 'close' 
I4b); 3. 2.23 

FIGURE (vb.), 'foreshow, pre- 
figure' (O.E.D. 5); 2. i, 23 

FINGER (vb.), filch; 5. i. 44 

FLOURISH, sound of trumpets 
announcing approach of a 
person of distinction (O.E.D. 
7 a); S.D.'s i. r. 49; i. 4. 
180; 3. 3, head; 4. i. 8; 

4. 6, head; 4. 7, head, 70; 

4. 8, head; 5. i. 15; 5. 3, 
head; 5. 4. 6*6; 5. 5, head; 

5. 7, head 

FOIL (vb.), defeat; 5. 4. 42 
FONDLY, foolishly; 2. 2. 38 

14-3 
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FOOL. Term of pity, not con- 
tempt (freq. in Sh.); 2. 5. 36 
FOR (conj.), in order that (here 
onlySh.); 3. 1.9; 3.2. 154. 
FORGERY, deception j 3. 3. 175 
FORSLOW, delay; 2. 3. 56 
FORSPENT, worn out, ex- 
hausted; 2, 3. i 
FORSWEAR, abjure; i. i. 251; 

3. 2. 153 

FORWARD, (i) precocious 
(O.E.D. 7); i. i. 203; 2. 2. 
58; (ii) 'forward of, eager 
for (here only Sh.); 4. 8. 
46 

FORWARDNESS, zeal, ardour; 4. 
5.2355.4. 65 

FRETTING, (a) 'Of the wind: 
blowing in frets or gusts' 
(O.E.D. citing 1628 ex.); 
() nagging, worrying; 2. 6. 

FRUSTRATE, annul (O.E.D. 
2b); 2. i. 175 

GAME, (i) sport of woman- 
hunting (with quibble on 
(ii)); 3. 2. 14; (ii) the chase; 

4. 5. 1 1 ; (iii) hunted animal; 
4. 5. 14 

GET, (i) gain, win; i. 4, i; 

(ii) beget; 2, 2. 133 
GHOSTLY, spiritual (again with 

'father' Rom. and Meas.)$ 3. 

2. 107 
GIDDY, ficklf inconstant; 4. 

8.5 

GLUE, 'attach in sympathy or 
affection.', without reference 
to the lit. use (O.E.D.); 2. 
6.5 

GOVERNMENT, self-control; i. 
4.132 

GRACIOUS, finding favour, pop- 
ular; 3. 3. 117 



GRANT TO, assent to ; i. i. 245 
GRIN, bare the teeth; 1.4. 56 
GRIPE, grieve, afflict; 1.4. 171 
GULF, gullet (cf. Macb. 4. i. 
23); 5. 6. 25 

HALBERD, battle-axe on a long 

pole; 4. 3. 20 
HAPPY, fortunate; 2. 2. 47; 

5. 1.71 
HARD-FAVOURED, ugly; 5. 5. 

7 8 
HASTY, precipitate, rash (action 

or person); 4. i. 18; 4. 8. 2 
HAUGHT, haughty; 2. i. 169 
HAVE AT, here goes! look out.'; 

2. 4. ii 

HEAD, armed force; 'make a 
head '= raise a body of 
troops; 2. i. 141 
HEAVY, sad, sorrowful, griev- 
ous; i. 4. 160; 2. i. 43; 
2. 5. 63; 2. 6. 42; 3, 3. 37 
HOLD (sb.), stronghold, fast- 
ness; i. 2. 52 

HOLD (vb.), (i) refrain; i. 4. 
51, 54; (ii) 'hold up '= up- 
hold; i. i. 46 

HOLDING-ANCHOR. 'An un- 
usual substitute for "sheet- 
anchor*" (Sh. Eng. i. 162); 
5.4.4 

HONESTY, chastity; 3. 2. 72 
HYRCANIA, a Persian province 
S.E. of the Caspian (cf. 
Macb. 3. 4. 101); i. 4. 155 

ICARUS, son of Daedalus (fl'.v.Jj 

5. 6. 21 
IMPALE, encircle (v. note); 

3- 2 - J7 1 ) 3- 3- r8 9 
IMPEACH OF, detraction from; 

i. 4. 60 
IMPRESSION, form, shape; 3. 2. 

162 
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INCLINATION, temper, disposi- 
tion} 3. 2. 76 

INCREASE (sb.), produce, crop 
(fig.); 2. 2. 164 

INDIGESTED, shapeless (L. *in- 
digestus'); 5. 6. 51 

INDUSTRY, 'zealous activity' 
(Schmidt); 5. 4. n 

INFER, adduce; 2. 2. 445 3. i. 
49 

INJURIOUS, (i) insulting (v. 
note); 3. 3. 78; (ii) 'wrong- 
ful' (O.E.D. i), unjust; 3. 
3. 101 

INJURY, insult, taunt, affront 
(O.E.D. 2); 4. i. 107 

INLY (adj.), inward; 1.4. 171 

INSULT (vb.), 'triumph in an 
insolent or scornful way* 
(O.E.D. i); i. 3. 14; r. 4. 
124; 2, i. 168; 2, 2. 84 

INTERCHANGE, exchange; 4. 7. 3 

JBPHTHAH, v. Judges, xi. 29- 

40 (cf. Ham. 2. 2. 408-13); 

5. 1.91 
JERUSALEM, i.e. heaven, the 

new J.; 5. 5. 8 
JEST, masque, pageant (cf. 

*.//, G.); 2. 3.28 

LADE, drain (word here only 

Sh.); 3. 2. 139 
LATE, recently; 2. 5, 93 
LAUND, glade (again F* A. 

8t3)5 3- i- * 

LEAVE (sb,), (i) farewell; 'give 
us leave 'leave us alone 
(courteous form of dismis- 
sal); 3. 2. 33; (ii) 'good 
leave have you', i.e. we 
leave you alone; 3. 2. 34; 
(iii) 'you will have leave'*- 
you will take liberties (cf. 
r. A. 568); 3. 2. 34 



LEVEL (vb.), aim; 2. 2. 19 
LIBERAL, gentlemanly; i. 2. 43 
LIGHTNESS, fickleness; 3. i. 89 
LIME (vb.), (i) cement, mortar 
(cf. K. John, 2. r. 219); 5. 

1. 84; (ii) catch with bird- 
lime; 5. 6. 13, r 7 

LODGE, lie, sleep; i. i. 32; 4. 

3- 13 

LONG OF, because of, owing to 
(aphetic form of 'along of; 
cf. 1 H. 7, G ; M.N.D. 
3. 2. 339; L.L.L. 2. i. 

^7)5 4- 7- 3 2 
LOOK ON, respect, regard; 5. 7. 

22 
LOOK UPON (abs.), be a mere 

spectator; 2. 3. 27 
Low (adv.), in a humble station. 

(cf. V. A. 1139); 4. 6. 20 
LUSTY, (prob.) lustful (O.E.D. 

4; cf. Oth. 2. i. 304); i. 4. 

74 

MACHIAVEL, Machiavelli 

(14691527), author of II 
'Principe. For the distorted 
Eliz. view of his character 
v. Pt. I, G. and 5. 4. 74, n.; 
3. 2. 193 

MAGNANIMITY, 'lofty courage, 
fortitude' (O.E.D. 2); 5. 
4.41 

MAKE, do; 4. 4. i 

MALAPERT, impudent, saucy; 

5- 5- 3 2 
MALE, begetter, father (cf. 

2 H. 17, 3. 2. 134)5 2. i. 

4255. 6. 15 
MARCH (sb.), special beat of 

drums for march of troops 

(O.E.D. sb. 45); S.D.'s i. 

2. 68; 2. i, head, 94; 2. 2. 

So; 4- 7- 39i 5- * *5i 5-4, 
head, 66; (vb.) 4. 7. 50 
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MARCHES, borders, border dis- 
trict 5 2. i. 140 

MARK (vb.), (i) * brand' 
(Schmidt) j 2. 2. 137; 
(ii) destine (O.E.D. 6)j 2. 6. 
40 

MATCH (sb.), agreement, bar- 
gain} 3. 2. 57 

MEAN, of humble rank; 3. 2. 
97; 4. I. 71 

MEED, 'merit, worth' (O.E.D. 
3); 2. i. 36; 4, 8. 38 

MELTING, soft-hearted, senti- 
mental; i. 4. 174; 2. 2. 41 

MENELAUS, Helen's husband, 
brother of Agamemnon 
(?.*>.); 2. 2. 147 

MERMAID, siren (v. Odyssey, 
xii. 235fF., trans. Chap- 
man); 3. 2. 1 86 

MESS, lit. a party of four 
seated at one table and 
feeding from the same dish. 
The sense of a dirty or 
untidy state of things is 
late I9th c.; i. 4. 73 

MIND (vb.), intend, mean (cf. 
sb.=intention, meaning; 3. 
2, 66); 4. i. 8, 64, 106, 140 

MINION, favourite, here used 
opprobriously, 'creature* 
(O.E.D. ic; cf. Pt. I, i. 3. 

8 7 )j 2. 2. 84 

MINOS, mythical king of 
Crete, who confined Dae- 
dalus in the labyrinth which 
Daedalus (y.'Z'O had built 
for himj 5. 6. 22 
MISDOUBT, mistrust; 5. 6. 14 
MISPROUD, arrogant; 2. 6. 7 
MISTHINK, 'think ill of 

(O.E.D. 3); 2. 5. 108 
MOCK, make a false pretence of 
(O.E.D. 4b; cf. Ant. 5. i. 
*)> 3- 3- 2 S5 



MOE, more; 2. i. 170 
MOUGHT, past tense of 'may'; 

5. 2. 45 

MUSE (vb.), wonder; 3. 2. 109 
MUTINY, rebellion; 1.4. 77 

NAKED, unarmed; 5. 4. 42 
NAPKIN, handkerchief (the 

only sense in Sh.); i. 4. 79, 

159; 2. i. 62 
NATURAL, 'that is so of 

birth* (Onions), born in the 

purple (cf. 3. 3. 190); i. i. 

82 

NEAT (sb.), cattle; 2. i. 14 
NEED (sb.), 'for a need'=at a 

pinch; i. 2. 67 
NESTOR, aged counsellor of the 

Greeks before Troy; 3. 2. 

188 
NICE, slight, subtle (O.E.D. 

9 b); 4 . 7. 58_ 
NIGHT-CROW, 'bird supposed to 

croak or cry in the night, 

and to be of evil omen; 

prob. an owl or nightjar' 

(O.E.D.)= 'night- raven' in 

Spenser; 5. 6. 45 

OBJECT (sb.), sight, spectacle 
(O.E.D. 3b); 2. 2. 4 

OBJECT (vb.), urge as an objec- 
tion; 5. i. 89 

OBSEQUIES, rites due to the 
dead; i. 4. 147 

OBSEQUIOUS, 'dutiful in mani- 
festing regard for the dead* 
(O.E.D. ib); 2.5. 118 

OBSERVATION, remark (v. 
note); 2. 6. 108 

ODDS, balance of superiority 
(on one side or other); 2. i. 
148 

O'ERWEEN, presume; 3. 2. 
144 
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OFFICE, function ; 5. 6. 19 
ORISON, prayer j i. 4. no 
OUT, interj. of indignation or 

disgust; i. 4. 18 
OUT OF HAND, at once; 4. 7. 63 
OUTRUN, 'escape by running* 

(Schmidt), r. 2. 14 
OVERGONE, overcome, over- 
powered (cf. R. II, 2. i. 
184)5 2. 5. 123 
OVERPEER, tower abovej 5. 2. 

H 

OVER-SHINE, shine upon, il- 
lumine; 2. i. 38 

PALE (vb.), encircle (cf. impale) ; 

I. 4. 103 
PARCEL, part, particular} 5, 6. 

38 
PART (sb.), party, sidej 2. 5. 

66 
PART (vb.), take as one's share 

(ci.L.L.L. 5. 2. 249)5 1.4. 

69 

PASSING, pre-eminent, sur- 
passing; 5. i. 1 06 
PATRON, protector (O.E.D. 

r)j 5. i. 27 
PAWN, stake, pledgej 3. 3. 1165 

4.2.9 
PEEVISH, silly, senseless; 5. 6. 

18 
PEREMPTORY, dictatorial 

(O.E.D. 5)54. 8. 59 
PERIOD, termination, end; 5. 

5- r 

PERSON, bodily appearance (cf. 
Ant. 2. 2. 197)5 3. 2. 167 

PHAETHON, son of Phoebus 
(^.f.), who drove his father's 
car so near the earth, that it 
would have been consumed 
by fire, had not Zeus struck 
him with a thunderbolt; i. 
4.3352.6,12 



PHOEBUS, Apollo, the sun-god 

in Greek mythol.; 2. 6. 

it 
PHOENIX, fabled Arabian bird, 

from whose ashes a new 

phoenix arose; i, 4. 35 
PIE, magpies 5- 6- 48 
PINCH (vb.), bite; 2. i. 16 
PITCH (vb.), set in order for 

fighting (O.E.D. vb. 1 11); 

5. 4. 66 
PLACE, *in place ' present; 4, 

i. 10354. 6. 31 
PLANT, establish, install (cf. 

Macb, i. 4. 285 Pt. I, 2. 5. 

80); i. i. 48 
POISE, weight; 'equal poise'= 

equipoise, balance; 2. 5. 13 
POST (sb.), (i) haste; i. 2. 48; 

3- 3- 222 > 5- 5- 84; 

(ii) express messenger; 2. r. 

i9i 3- 3- 162 and S.D., 

233 S.D.5 4. i. 83 S.D.; 

4. 6. 76 S.D.; 5. i. i, 5 
POST (vb.), travel by relays of 

horses, go with utmost 

speed; i. 2. 55; 2. 5. 128 
POST OFF, put off, delay; 4. 8. 

40 
POWER, armed force 5 2. i, 

head S.D., 177; 4. i. 149; 

4. 8. 35; 5, 2. 31, 50; 5. 

3-7 
PREACHMENT, 'obtrusive or 

wearisome discourse* 

(O.E.D.); 1.4.72 
PREPOSTEROUS, inverting the 

natural order of things (cf. 

SAreiu, 3. I. 95 Wtnt. 5. 2. 

142-3)5 5. 6. 5 
PRESCRIPTION, * right derived 

from immemorial custom* 

(Schmidt); 3. 3. 94 
PRESENT (vb.), represent} 2. 5. 

100 
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PRESENTLY, at once, immedi- 
ately; i. 2. 36; 2. 2. 59; 
5. i. no 

PRESS (vb.), impress; z. 5. 64, 
66 

PRETEND, assert, claim (cf. Tit. 
i. i. 42); 4. 7. 57 

PREVENT, forestall (and so 
prevent); 4. 4. 295 4. 6. 96 

PRICK, mark on circumference 
of a sundial to Indicate the 
hour (O.E.D. 2b; cf. Rom. 2. 

4. 119); 1.4. 34 

PRIZE, privilege (cf. TroiL 3. 3. 

8 3)> i-4- 595 2 - * 20 
PRODIGY, portentous mon- 
strosity; 1.4. 75 
PROTEUS. The 'old man of the 
sea' (Odyssey -, iv. 35 iff.)? 
who escaped capture and 
questioning by assuming a 
variety of shapes; 3. 2. 192 
PURCHASE, obtain, gain; 3. 2. 

735 3- 3- 7 
PURGE, cure by letting blood 

(v. Macb. G.); 5. 6. 88 
PURPLE, blood-red (Lat. pur- 

pureu^ i. 4. 12; 2. 5. 99; 

5 . 6. 64 

PUT BACK, repulse, reject; 5. 5. 
80 

QUAINTLY, 'with ingenious 

art* (O.E.D. 2); 2. 5. 24 
QUICK, lively, sensitive; 3, 2. 

144 
QUIT (vb.), 'reward' (O.E.D. 

10); 3. 3. 128 
QUONDAM, former; 3. i. 23 

(v. note); 3. 3. 153 

RACK (vb.), fleet as clouds; 2. 

1.27 
RAGGED, jagged (O,E.D. 2); 

5. 4. 27 



RAMPING, fierce. From heraldic 

term 'rampant' (v. Pt. II, 

G.)= rearing on the hind 

legs (cf. K. John, 3. i. 122); 

5. 2. 13 

RATE, expense, cost; 2. 2. 51 
RAUGHT. Past tense of 

'reach'; 1.4. 68 
RECKLESS, negligent (like the 

hireling shepherd) 55,6.7 
REFRAIN, restrain (O.E.D. 3); 

2. 2. no 
REMORSE, pity (O.E.D. 3; 

freq. in Sh.)j 3. i. 40; 5. 5. 

64 
REMORSELESS, pitiless (three 

more times Sh.); i. 4. 142 
REPAIR (sb.), return to, or 

repairing to, a place (v. 

O.E.D. sb. 1 4); 'coming, 

arrival' (Schmidt) (again 

L.L.L. 2. i. 238; Ham, 5. 

2. 2 1 6; Meas. 4. i. 43); 

5. i. 20 
REPOSE (oneself on) rely (on), 

4, 6. 47 

REPOSSESS, regain possession of 
(not again Sh.); 3. 2. 4; 4. 

5. 2954. 6.99; 5. 7. 19 
REPURCHASE, regain (here only 

Sh.); 5. 7. 2 
RESOLVE (vb.), (i) (refl.) make 

up one's mind (O.E.D. 

iga); i. i. 49; (ii) free from 

uncertainty or anxiety; 3. 

2. 19 
RESOLVED, satisfied, convinced; 

2. r. 9; 2. 2, 124 
RESPECT (IN), in comparison 

(here only Sh.); 5. 5. 56 
REST, (i) remain; i. 2. 44; 

4. 2. 8, 13; 4. 8. 22, 33; 

5. 7. 42; (ii) 'rest in'=lie 
in the power of (several 
times Sh.); 3, 2, 45 
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RETIRE (sb.), (i) retreat 
(O.E.D. 2a); 2. i. 1505 
(ii) a call to retreat by bugle 
and drums (O.E.D. zc); 
2. 6. 30, S.D. 

RETIRE (vb.), retreat; i. 4. 14; 
2. i. 188 

RETREAT, the signal for re- 
treat (v. retire (sb.) (ii), and 
cf. 1 #.1^,5.4. 157); i. 

x '* 
REVEL, take part in a noisy 

festivity or make one of a 
party of masquers; i. 4. 71; 
2. 2. 150 

REVENGE (vb.), take ven- 
geance; r. 4. 36 

RHESUS, v. Diomede^ 4, 2. 

20 

RID, (i) 'rid way '= cover the 
ground quickly (v. note and 
O.E.D. 'rid', 8b); 5. 3. 21; 
(ii) kill, dispatch (O.E.D. 
6c; cf. 2.ff.yi, 3. i. 234, 
where with double obj.; 
R. II, 5. 4. ii; Temp. i. 

2. 3^5); 5- 5- 6 7 

RIGHT (sb.), (i) rightful due, 
what is one's by right; i. r. 
37, 44; i. 2. n 5 4. 4. 32; 
5. 5. 37; 5. 6.^73 (of the 
crown); (ii) justice, what is 
right morally; i. i. 166; 
2. 2. 62; 3. i. 19; 5. i. 
78 

RIGOUR, 'cruelty, relentless 
severity' (Schmidt), 'se- 
verity, harshness' (O.E.D.); 
2. i. 126 

ROOK (vb.), crouch, cower 
(later form was 'ruck*, 
*now dial.') O.E.D. ruck 
(vb. 1 ) which cites present 
inst.) (here only Sh.); 
5- 6 - 47 



Roscius, famous Roman co- 
median (d. 62 B.C.), supposed 
by the Eliz, to have been a 
tragic actor (cf. Ham. 2, 2. 
396); 5. 6. 10 

ROUGH, 'hard, cruel' (Schmidt), 
'violent, harsh, rude or 
ungentle* (O.E.D. 7); i. 4. 
27, 142; 2. i. 63 

ROUSE, start animal from lair 
(cf. R. II, 2. 3. 128); 5. i. 

65 

RUINATE, ruin; 5. i. 83 
RUTHFUL, lamentable, calling 

for pity (O.E.D. 2; cf. 

R.III, 4- 3-5^5 2V/. 5. i. 

66; Trail. 5. 3. 48, the only 

other insts. Sh.); 2. 5. 95 

SAD, serious, grave (O.E.D. 
4b), 'surly' (Schmidt, to 
wh. O.E.D, 50, 'morose', 
citing R. IT, 5. 5, 70, is 
the nearest parallel); 3. 2. 
no 

SADNESS, seriousness (sense six 
more times Sh., always with 
'in' or 'in good '= seriously); 

3- 2 - 77 

SANCTUARY, church or other 
sacred place where by law 
immunity from arrest was 
secured (O.E.D. 5; cf. 
R. Ill, 2. 4. 66, 73; 3. i. 
4254. i. 94); 4.4. 31 

SATISFACTION, amends (freq. 
in Sh.)j 5. 5. 14 

SCANDAL, 'disgraceful imputa- 
tion* (Onions=- O.E.D. 2b) 
reproach; 2. i. 150, 151 

SCRUPULOUS, 'cautious, hesi- 
tating in taking action* 
(O.E.D. i b; word and sense 
again Ant. r. 3, 48 only); 
4. 7. 61 
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SEAT, throne; i. i. 26; 2, 6. 
100; 3. 3. 206; 5. 7. 13 

SECURE (adv.), with freedom 
from apprehension or care 
('free from care' orig. sense 
of adj. (O.E.D. i), and com. 
in Eliz. Engl.); 2. 5. 50 

SELF, same (freq. Sh.); 3. i. 1 1 

SENNET, notes on a trumpet, 
'apparently as a signal for 
the ceremonial entrance or 
exit of a body of players' 
(O.E.D.); i. i. 205 S.D. 

SEPTENTRION, north (here only 
Sh.);i.4 ; 136 

SERVE, (i) (intr.), 'be favour- 
able, be at one's disposal' 
(Schmidt), 'be opportune' 
(O.E.D. 25, citing this) 
(freq. Sh.); 3. 3. 236; 
(ii) (tr.), favour; 4. 7. 77 ^ 

SERVITOR, servant (rare in this 
general sense after i7th c.); 

3- 3- *9 6 
SET DOWN (refL), compose 

(oneself), settle down; 4. 

3.2 
SHAME (vb.), be ashamed 

(O.E.D. i, l obs. exc. dial.'\ 

freq. in Sh.); i. i. 231 
SHAMEFACED, modest, bashful. 

Properly 'shamefast'; no 

connexion with 'face'; 4. 

8.52 

SHELVES, sandbanks (again 
Lucr. 335 only); 5. 4. 23 

SHIFT, contrivance, trickery; 
'for shift '=as a trick to 
serve some purpose (cf. 
Shrew, Ind. i, 125), with 
an indelicate quibble (v. 
note); 3. 2. 108 

SHOOT (sb.), 'discharge of 
arrows, etc/ (O.E.D. r, 
'<zrc/.'), shot (again 2 H. 



IV, 3. 2. 46; L.L.L. 4. i. 
10, 12, 26; Ham. 5. 2. 
364?.); 3. 1.7 

SHOULDER (fig.), support, 'em- 
blem of supporting strength* 
(Schmidt; O.E.D. cites un- 
der 30, 'fig.', 'the part of 
the body. . .as the seat of 
muscular strength'); z. 6. 
100 

SHRIFT, hearing of confession 
and giving of absolution 
thereafter, absolution after 
confession; 3. 2. 107 

SHRIVER, father confessor, giver 
of absolution (here only Sh.) ; 
3. 2. 108 

SHROUD (sb.), sail-rope (sense 
again K. John, 5. 7. 53; 
Hen. VIII, 4. I. 72 only); 
5.4.18 

SHROUD (vb.), conceal, shelter 
(again only L.L.L. 4. 3. 134, 
though as intr. Temp. 2. 2. 
43 also); 3. i. 154. 3.40 

SHUT UP, exclude, bar the way 
to (cf. Rom. 4. I. 101; 
Temp. 2. I. 189); 4. 3. 20 

SICILS, 'the Sicils' Naples and 
Sicily (cf.2#. VI, i. I. 6); 

1. 4. 122; 5. 7. 39 

SILLY, helpless (O.E.D. ib 
and c, *esp. as a conven- 
tional (poetic) epithet of 
sheep 1 ); i. i. 2435 2 - 5- 43 

SIMPLE, silly, weak in intellect 
(cf. mod. 'simpleton') or 
apprehension (O.E.D. 9 and 
10); i. ^. 59; 3. I. 83; 
(ii) 'mere, nothing else but' 
(Schmidt,= O.E.D. n); 4, 

2. 16 

SINEW (vb.), (fig.) join fast as 
with sinews (cf. 2 H. IV, 4. 
i. 172 'insincwed'); 2. 6. 91 
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SINGLE (adj.), mere, simple, 
plain 5 5. i. 43 

SINGLE (vb.), select (from a 
number to be hunted down, 
Cf. Turbervile, Booke of 
Hunting, 1576, p. 244.: 
'When he [the hart] is 
hunted and doth first leaue 
the hearde, we say he is 
syngled or emprymed'); 2. 
4. i, 125 (with'forth'==from 
the covert) 2. i. 12 

SINON, Greek warrior who, 
professing himself a deserter, 
induced the Trojans to let 
into Troy the wooden horse 
in which picked Greek war- 
riors were hidden (again 
Tit. 5. 3. 855 Lucr. 1521, 
i&WCymb. 3.4. 6r)j 3, 2, 
190 

SIRRAH, form of address to 
inferiors (freq. in Sh.); 5. 
6.6 

SITH, since; i. i. iioj i. 3.41; 
2. i. 106 

SLAUGHTERMAN, slayer (again 
1 H. FI, 3. 3. 75! Tit. 4. 
4. 59, and twice elsewhere 
Sh.); i. 4. 169 

SLEIGHT, trickery, cunning 
(again Macb. 3. 5. 26 only); 
4. 2. 20 

SLIP (vb.), 'neglect* (Schmidt), 
leave in abeyance (cf. O.E.D. 
2ib)j 2. 2. 162 

SMOOTH (adj .), plausible 
(O.E.D. 6b)j 3. 3. 88 

SMOOTH (vb.), gloss over 
(O.E.D. 75 cf. Kyd, S/>. 
Trag. 3. 10. 10, 'to smooth 
. . .the murder* j R. //, i. 

3* 240)5 3- i- 48 
Sol, good I (freq. in Sh.); 4. i. 
147 



SOFT (adj.), mild, tender; 2. 2. 

57 
SOFT-HEARTED, weakly yielding 

to emotion, weak-hearted 

(again 2 H. VI, 3. 2. 307 

only Sh.); 2. 3. 25 
SOMETHING (adv.), somewhat; 

2. 2. l66 

SOMETIME, sometimes 

(Schmidt, 'at other times'); 

2. 2. 30 
SOOTHE, 'gloss over, render less 

objectionable' (O.E.D, 6; 

sense here only Sh.); 3. 3. 



SORT (sb.), (i) set, *crew' 
;O.E.D. 17; cf. 2 H. VI, 2. 
i, 164; 3. 2. 2775 R.m, 
5. 3. 316); 2. 2. 975 
(ii) class of people (O.E.D. 
n; cf. 1 H. VI, 2. 5. 
123; 3. 2. 4); 5. 5. 87; 
(iii) manner (freq. in Sh.); 

4. 2. 28 

SORT (vb.), (i) suit, be fitting 
(O.E.D. 185 cf. Trail, i. i. 
109); 2. i. 209; (ii) 'sort 
with ' befit (cf. M.N.D. 5. 

1. 55; H, F, 4. r. 63); 

5. 5. 26; (iii) choose as 
fitting (cf. 1 H. VI, 2. 3. 
27; Gent. 3. 2. 91; Rom. 4. 

2. 34); 5. 6. 85 

SOUR, 'bitter, harsh' (Onions; 
cf. O.E.D. 4), 'gloomy, 
sad' (Schmidt); (cf. 2 H. 
^T, 3. 2. 301; freq. in Sh.)j 

5- 7- 45 
SPEED, have success; 4, i. 

58 

SPITE OF SPITE, come what 
may, let them do their 
worst; 2. 3. 5 

SPLEEN, 'high spirit, courage' 
(O.E.D. 5)52. i. 124 
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SPOIL (sb,), 'havoc, destruc- 
tion* (Onions,= O.E.D. 30; 
freq. in Sh.); 5. 4. 80 

SPOIL (vb.), 'carry off as prey' 
(Onions= O.E.D. 4)5 2. 2. 

H 

SPORT (vb.), divert, disport 
(again J 7 ". A. 1545 Shre*w, 

4. 3. i8ij /^/W. 2. i. 60)5 

2- 5- 34 

SPORTFUL, lascivious (cf, 
Shrew, 2. i. 255, and 
'sportive', J?. ///, T. i. 14); 

5. i. 18 

SPRAWL, struggle in the death 
agony (a specific application 
only noticed with 'his last*, 
1837, and 1863, in O.E.D. 

I G )> 5-5- 39 

STALE (sb.), (a) 'tool for 
inducing some result ... or 
. . .cover for sinister de- 
signs' (O.E.D. sb. 3 5, 'cf. 
stalking-horse, o&.'; cf. Err. 
2. i. 101), () 'dupe, 
laughing-stock' (Schmidt, 
Onions; cf. Tit. i. i. 3045 
Shrew, i. i. 58); 3. 3. 
260 

STAND (sb.), cover for hunts- 
men to shoot from (cf. 
L.L.L. 4. i. 10); 3. i. 3 

STAND (vb.), waste time; i. i. 
11752.3.2554. 8.23 

STAND ON, insist upon; 4. 7. 58 

STAND TO, stand by, support, 
'side with* (Schmidt) (freq. 
inSh.); 2. 3. 51 

STAND WITH, agree with, be 
consistent with (again six 
times in Sh.); 2. 3. 38 

STATE, (i) high rank, majesty, 
sovereignty; 3. 2. 93; 3, 3. 
2, 198; 4. 3. 46; 5. 4. 77; 
(ii) status; 4. i. 68; 4. 7. 4 



STAY (sb.), prop, support; 2. i. 

69 
STAY (vb.), wait, delay; 3. 3. 

40,41,25154. 5. 24; 4. 7. 

S 1 
STEEL, (i) armour; i. i. 58; 

(ii) sword (freq. in Sh.; 

cf. 'iron', R. Ill, 5. 3. 

no etc.); 2. 5. 132 
STERN, 'fierce, cruel' 

(Schmidt), 'severe, hard, 

harsh' (O.E.D. ib); i. i. 

239 
STIGMATIC, 'one "branded" 

by nature with deformity' 

(Onions,= O.E.D. 2; again 

2 H. VI, 5. i. 215, with 

'foul'); 2. 2. 136 
STILL (adj.), silent; 2. 2. 122 
STILL (adv.), always; 4. 6. 26 
STOOP, yield, submit; i. i. 

108 
STOUT, 'valiant, brave' (O.E.D. 

3); 4. 2. 19; (iron.) 4. 7. 30 
STRAIGHT, immediately; i. 2. 

70; 4. i. 133; 5. 3. 21; 5. 

5- 2 

STRATAGEM, dreadful deed; 2. 
5.89 

STRIKE (sail), humble oneself. 
Lit. lower a sail as a mark 
of deference (cf. 2 H. 17, 
5. 2. 1 8); 3. 3. 5; (with 
'sail* understood) 5. I. 52 

SUBSIDY, 'pecuniary aid ex- 
acted by a prince. . .etc.* 
(O.E.D. 2b; again 2 H. VI, 
4. 7. 20); 4. 8. 45 

SUCCESS, (i) issue, good or bad 

' (cf. O.E.D. i); 2. 2. 46; 
(ii) 'fortune befalling anyone 
in a particular affair' (O.E.D. 
2); 2. 2. 74; 3. 3. 146 

SUDDEN, hasty, impetuous 
(O.E.D. 2b); 5.5. 86 
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SUDDENLY, at once, immedi- 
ately; 4. 2. 4. 

SUNSHINE (adj.), sunshiny fa- 
gain with 'day' R. //, 4. 

1. 221); 2. i. 187 
SUPPLY (sb.), reinforcements 

(O.E.D. 5); 3. 3. 237; 
(vb.), take (the place of); 4. 
6. 50 
SUPPOSED, pretended (O.E.D. 

2. *(?&.* j again Shrew, 2. i. 
401; M.fr.TT. 4. 4. 62; 
Lear, 5. 3. 112; TYw. 5. i. 
16)5 3. 3. 22354. 1.93 

SUSPECT, suspicion (cf. 2 H. 
ri, r. 3. 1395 R. Ill, i. 

3. 895 3. 5. 32 F.j also in 
Err, and Tim.)$ 4. i. 142 

SUSPICION, 'apprehension of 
something ill' (Schmidt); 
5. 6. n; 5.7. 13 

SWAY (sb.), rule, sovereignty 
(freq. in Sh.)j 4. 6. 32 

SWAY (vb.), (i) (abs.), bear 
sway or rule (cf. 1 H. T, 
3.2. 135)52.6. 14; (ii) have 
control of, manage, wield; 
3- 3-76 

TACKLING s, rigging (again, in 
sing., R. I/Z, 4. 4. 233 
only; * tackle', 1. 15, freq.; 
both comm. in Eliz. lit.); 

5.4-18 
TAINT, affect (abnormally); 3. 

I. 40 
TAKE ON, be furious (cf. 

M.N.D. 3. 2. 258 ; M3P.1P. 

3. 5. 37), nowcolloq.; 2. 5. 

104 
TAKE (THE) TIME, seize the 

opportunity (cf. Ant. 2, 6. 

23); r. 4. 1085 5. i. 48 
TARGET, light shield; 2. i. 

40 



TELL, record (with quibble on 
'tell one's beads'); 2. i. 164 

TEMPER (with), attune them- 
selves to, conform to; lit. 
blend with; 4. 6. 29 

TENDER, young (cf. R. II, 2. 3. 
42); 2. 2. 28, ri^ 

TERM, word, expression; 2. 2. 

85 
THWARTING. Astrol. = adverse; 

4. 6. 22 

TIME (v. take time}\ i. 4. 
108; 5. i. 48 

TIMELESS, untimely, prema- 
ture; 5. 6. 42 

TIRE ON, tear at, feed raven- 
ously on. Term of falconry; 
I. I. 269 

TOWARD, promising ('of young 
persons' O.E.D. 3), on- 
coming; 2. 2. 66 

TRIUMPH (sb.), 'public festivity 
or joyful celebration' 
(O.E.D. 4); 5. 7. 43 

TRIUMPH (upon, or in) (vb.), 
exult (over) (cf. Pt. I, i. 6. 
8; R. Ill, 4. 4. 59); i. 4. 
63, 114; 2. 4. 8; 5. 6. 93 

TROW, think, suppose; 5. i. 85 

TRULL, prostitute, drab; i. 4. 
114 

TRUMPET, trumpeter (O.E.D. 
4); 5. i. 16 

TRUTH, loyalty, fidelity (v. 
R. II, and H. F, G.)j 4. 8. 
26 

TUG, contend, strive in oppo- 
sition (O.E.D. 2); 2. 5. ii 

TYPE. Either 'distinguishing 
mark, or sign' (O.E.D. 3), 
i.e. the crown (cf. JR. Ill, 
4. 4. 244) or 'title' (cf. 
Lucr. 1050); i. 4. 121 

TYRANT, usurper (O.E.D. i); 
3. 3. 69, 71, 206; 4. 4. 29 
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UNAWARES, AT, suddenly (v. 

O.E.D. 4)54. 2. 2354. 4. 9 
UNBID, unwelcome 5 5. i. 18 
UNCONSTANT, inconstant, 

fickle; 5. r. 1 02 
UNDOUBTED, unquestionable 

(v. O.E.D. 2) 55. 7- 6 
UNLICKED, not licked into 

proper shape (v. note) 5 3. 2. 

161 
UNPROVIDED, unprepared; 5. 

4- 6 3 

UNREASONABLE, 'not endowed 
with reason' (O.E.D. 1)5 
2, 2. 26 

UNSTANCHED, 'insatiable* 
(Onions); 2. 6. 83 

UNTIMELY (adv.), premature- 
ly; 3- 3- l8 7> 5- 5- 62 

UNTUTORED, untaught, 

'boorish' (O.E.D. r); 5. 5. 

3* 
UNWARES, unawares (v. note)} 

2. 5. 62 

USE (sb.), customj i. 4. 117 
USE (vb.), be accustomed, be 

wont; 5. 5. 75 

VAIN, of no effect or force 
(O.E.D. i); i. 2. 27 

VALUE (vb.), estimate,- 5. 3. 

H 

VANTAGE(S), opportunity; r. 

4. 59; 3. 2. 25 
VENGE, avenge; 2. i. 87 
VENOM, venomous (cf. Lucr. 

850)52.2. 138 
VERIFY, 'prove true, confirm' 

(O.E.D. ib); r. 4. 126 
VIA (>Ital), forward!; 'an 

adverb of encouraging much 

used by. . .commanders' 

(Florio); 2. i. 182 
VIZARD-LIKE, like a mask; i. 

4. 116 



WAFT, convey by water 
(O.E.D. vb.* 2); 3. 3. 253; 

5- 7- 4i 

WALK, 'tract of forest land' 
(O.E.D. 10); 5. 2. 24 

WANT (vb.), lack; 4. i. 121; 
4. 6. 57 

WATCH (vb.), stay awake; 5. 
7, 17 

WATER-STANDING, 'perpetual- 
ly filled with tears' 
(Schmidt); 5. 6. 40 

WEEPING-RIPE, ready to weep; 
1.4.172 

WELL APPOINTED, well equip- 
ped; 2. i. 113 

WELL-MINDED, well disposed 
(v. note); 4. 8. 27 

WHEN, exclamation of im- 
patience (freq. in Sh.)j 5. i. 

49 

WHEN AS, when (v. note); 
I. 2. 74; 2. I. 46; 5. 7. 

34 
WHIP. In the imperative *as 

a mild imprecation' =* con- 
found', 'hang' (O.E.D. n 
b); 3. 2. 28 

WILLOW GARLAND, * emblem of 
disappointed love* (Onions); 
3. 3. 228; 4. i. 100 

WIND (sb.), (i) breath; 2. i. 
82; 3. i. 86; (ii) 'keep the 
wind'. Term of the chase 
'keep the game on the 
windward side so as to 
scent it or so that it does not 
scent one' (O.E.D. 4); 3. 2. 

H 

WIND-CHANGING, inconstant 
as the wind; 5. i, 57 

WINDING-SHEET, grave- 

clothes; i. i. 129 

WISHFUL, wistful, yearning; 
3. i. 14 
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WISP OF STRAW, 'twist or 
figure of straw for a scold 
to rail at' (O.E.D.)j 2. 2. 
144 

WIT, (i) intelligence; 3. 2. 33, 
85; (ii) wisdom, prudence; 
4. 7. 61 

WITCH (vb.), bewitch, fas- 
cinate; 3. 2, 150 

WITTY, wise; I. 2. 43 

WOODCOCK, game bird allied to 
the snipe. Easily snared, 
hence a type of stupidity; 
i. 4. 61 



WORSHIP, honour, dignity (v. 
note); 4. 3. 16 

YEOMAN, 'freeholder under 
the rank of a gentleman, esp. 
one who cultivates his own 
land' (0-E.D. 4); 1.4. 123 

YOKE (vb.), be joined or 
coupled (cf. Cor. 3. i. 57); 
4. i. 23; 4. 6. 49 

YOXJNKER, stripling, youngster 
('esp. a gay or fashionable 
young man', O.E.D. 2); 2. 
1.24 



